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ANECDOTE 

OP  THE 

Bastard  Son  of  RICHARD  III. 

IN  the  walls  of  the  ancient  houfe  of  Sir  Edward 
Dering,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  lately  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt,  a  Latin  manufcript  was  found, 
written  by  a  baftard  fon  of  Richard  III.  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  our  Hiftorians.  The  occa- 
fion  of  its  lodgment  was  as  follows:  This  youth  was 
privately  educated  in  the  Country,  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  under  the  beft  matters  in  every  fcience. 
The  tuition  anfwered  the  royal  expectation.  The 
night  before  the  fetal  battle  of  Bofworth  Field,  the 
King  lent  far  him,  and  he  was  privately  conduced 
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to  his  tent.  The  attendants  being  difmifled,  he 
declared  to  him  the  grand  fecret — that  he  was  his 
father,  and  prefenting  him  with  Fifteen  hundred 
pounds  (a  lar^e  fum  in  thofe  days)  faid,  "Son,  thou 
muft  wait  the  iflue  of  to-morrow:  if  fortunate,  I 
will  acknowledge  thee,  and  create  thee  Prince  of 
Wales:  if  the  battle  gbes  againft  me,  and  I  fall, 
forget  what  thou  art  and  live  retired:  there  is  that 
(the  money  given)  which  will  procure  a  mainte- 
nance.* *  The  Son  withdrew  to  a  place  of  fecrccy 
and  obfervation.  The  fatal  day  came:  the  battle 
enfued;  Richard  fell:  his  fon  immediately  fet  off 
for  the  capital,  and,  being  about  fixteen  years  of 
age,  placed  himfelfwith  a  mafon  of  great  eminence. 
The  gracefulnefs  of  his  perfon  and  behaviour,  be- 
fpokc  that  parentage,  which,  however,  he  had  the 
art  and  addrefs  carefully  to  difguife  and  conceal. 
The  mafter  quickly  difcovered  the  genius  of  his 
apprentice,  whofe  fkill  and  judgment  he  relied  up- 
on in  the  niceft  and  moft  difficult  parts  of  archi- 
tecture. Being  engaged  in  fome  alterations  and 
repairs  in  this  ancient  houfe,  Richard's  fon  was 
fent  down  to  fuperintend  the  workmen,  where  his 
wit,  not  lefs  than  his  ingenuity,  was  fo  engaging, 
that  the  owner  of  the  feat  retained  him,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  build  on  his  eftate  a  little  manGon  to 
refide  upon.  He  lived  fome  years  in  this  retire-? 
ment,  devoted  to  reading  and  contemplation,  in 
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great  repute  for  his  learning,  piety  and  modefty* 
and  during  that  period  he  wrote  his  life.  At  the 
approach  of  Death,  he  gave  the  manufcript  to  hii 
patron,  with  a  requeft  not  tot  read  it  till  after  his 
deceafe.  He  recovered,  but  foon  after  died;  and 
the  aforefaid  manufcript  (inclofed,  as  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  by  his  friend  within  the  wall)  was  not  known 
or  difcovered  till  fo  lately  as  1768.  It  is  now  in 
the  poffeffion  of  the  family  of  the  Derings,  to  whom 
the  lovers  of  hiftory,  and  the  public  in  general, 
would  be  greatly  obliged  for  the  publication* 


An  ANECDOTE  of  a  JUDGE. 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  HOLT,  who  was 
very  wild  in  his  lyouth,  was  once  out  with 
fome  of  his  raking  companions  on  a  journey  into 
the  country.  They  had  fpent  all  their  money;  and, 
after  many  confultations  what  to  do,  it  was  refol- 
ded that  they  fhould  part  company,  and  try  their 
fortunes  feparately.  Holt  got  to  an  inn  at  the  end 
of  a  draggling  village;  and,  putting  a  good  face  on 
the  matter,  ordered  his  horfeto  be  well  taken  care 
of,  called  for  a  room,  befpoke  a  fupper,and  looked 
after  his  bed.  He  then  ftrolled  into  the  kitchen, 
where  he  faw  a  lafs,  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
fhivering  with  an  ague.  He  enquired  of  his  land- 
lady, a  widow,  who  the  girl  was,  and  how  long 
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ihe  had  been  ill.  The  good  woman  told  him  that 
flic  was  her  daughter,  an  only  child,  and  that  Ihe 
had  been  ill  near  a  year,  notwithftanding  all  the 
affiftance  flic  could  procure  fropi  phy£c,  at  an 
cxpence  which  had  almoft  ruined  her.  Holt 
fliook  his  hpadatthe  mention  of  tbedo&ors,  and 
bade  the  parent  be  under  no  farther  concern,  for 
that  her  daijghter  fhould  never  have  another  fit. 
He  then  wrote  a  few  unintelligible  words  in  the 
court  banc),  on  a  fcrap  of  parchment  which  had 
been  ufed  as  the  dire£Uon  to  a  hamper  >  and  rolling 
it  up,  ordered  it  to  be  bound  on  the  girl's  wrift, 
and  remain  there  till  ihe  was  quite  recovered. 
The  ague  however,  returned  no  more;  and  Holt, 
after  having  continued  there  a  whole  week,  called 
,  for  his  bill  with  as  ipuch  courage  as  if  his  pockets 
ka4  been  filled  with  gold.  "  Ah,  God  bleff  you!" 
laid  the  old  woman,  4<  you  are  nothing  in  my  debt, 
I  am  fure;  I  wifh  I  was  able  to  pay  you  for  thq 
cure  you  have  performed  on  my  daughter;  and, 
if  1  had  had  the  happjnefs  to  have  feen  you  tea 
iponths  ago,  it  would  have  faved  me  forty  pounds 
in  my  pocket/'  Holt  after  fome  altercation,  ac- 
cepted of  his  weeks  accommodation  as  a  grauutyf 
and  rode  away. 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  he  had  become 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  he  went 
on  a  circuit  iptp  the  i^me  county;  and,  among 
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otVicr  criminals  whom  he  was  appointed  to  trjrf 
there  was  an  old  woman  charged  with  witchcraft. 
To  fupport  this  charge,   feveral  witneffes  fwoie 
that  (he  had  a  fpell,  with  which  fhe  could  either 
cure  fuch  cattle  as  were  (ick,  or  deftroy  thofe 
that  were  in  health.     In  the  ufe  of  this  fpell,  they 
faid,  (he  had  been  lately  deteded,  and,  it  having 
been  found  upon  her,  was  ready  to  be  produced 
in  court.     The  judge  then  defired  it  ipight  be 
handed  up  to  him;  when  it  appeared  to  be  a  dirty 
ball,  covered  with  rags,  and  bound  round  with 
packthread.    Thefe  coverings  he  removed,  one 
after  apother,   with  great  deliberation;    and  at 
lad  came  to  *  piece  pf  parchment,  which  he  im- 
mediately perceived  to  be  the  fame  he  had  once 
ufcd  as  an  expedient  to  fupply  his  want  of  money. 
At  the  recollection  of  this  incident,  he  changed 
colour,  and  was  litem  for  fome  time.     At  length, 
however,   recovering  bimfclf,  he  add  re  fled  the 
jury  in  the  following  manner.     V  Gentlemen,  I 
muft  now  relate  a  circumftance  of  my  life,  which 
very  ill  fuiis  my  prefent  charader,  and  the  ftatioQ 
m  which  I  fit:  but,  to  conceal  it,  would  be  to 
endanger  innocence,  and  to  countenance  fuperT 
ftition.     This  bauble  which  you  fuppofe  to  have 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  is  a  fenfelefs  fcrawl 
which  I  wrote  with  my  own  band,  and  gave  to 
tbi*  woman,  whom,  for  no  other  caufe  they  accufe 
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as  guilty  of  witchcraft."  He  then  related  the 
particular  circumftances  of  the  tranfa&ions,  which 
had  fuch  an  cfFe&  on  the  minds  of  her  accufers, 
that  they  blufhed  at  their  folly  and  cruelty  of  their 
zeal;  and  Judge  Holt's  quondam  hoftefs  was  the 
laft  perfon  ever  tried  for  witchcraft  in  that 
county. 


Life  fujficient  to  all  Purpofes, 

IF    WELL    EMPLOYED. 

AN  ancient  poet,  unreafonably  difcontented  at 
.  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  which  his  fyftem 
of  opinions  obliged  him  to  reprefent  in  its  worft 
form,  has  obferved  of  the  earth,  "  that  its  greater 
part  is  covered  by  the  uninhabitable  ocean;  that 
of  the  reft;  tome  is  encumbered  with  naked  moun- 
tains, and  fome  loft  under  barren  fands;  fome 
torched  with  unintermitted  heat,  and  fome  petri- 
fied with  perpetual  froft;  fo  that  only  a  few  regions 
remain  for  production  of  fruits,  the  pafture  of  cat- 
tle, and  the  accommodation  of  man." 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  transferred  to  the 
time  allotted  us  in  our  prefent  ftate.  When  we 
have  dedu&ed  all  that  is  abforbed  in  deep,  all  that 
is  inevitably  appropriated  to  the  demands  of  na- 
ture, or  irrefiftibly  engroffed  by  the  tyranny  of 
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cultom;  all  that  pafles  in  regulating  the  fuperficial 
decorations  of  life,  or  is  given  up  in  the  reciprocal 
tions  of  civility  to  the  difpofal  of  others;  all  that 
is  torn  from  us  by  the  violence  of  difeafe,  or  ftolen 
imperceptibly  away  by  laflitude  and  languor,  we 
(hall  find  that  part  of  our  duration  very  fmall  of 
which  we  can  truly  call  ourfelves  matters,  or  which 
we  can  fpcnd  wholly  at  our  own  choice.  Many 
of  our  hours  are  loft  in  a  rotation  of  petty  cares  -* 
in  a  conftant  recurrence  of  the  fame  employments; 
many  of  our  provifions  for  eafe  or  happinefs  are 
always  exhaufted  by  the  prefent  day;  and  a  great 
part  of  our  exiftence  ferves  no  other  purpofe,  than- 
that  of  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  reft* 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  our  dif- 
pofal it  may  reasonably  be  expe£ied,.  that  we 
fhou'd  be  fo  frugal,  as  to  let  none  of  them  flip  from 
us  without  fome  equivalent;  and  perhaps  it  might 
be  found,  that  as  the  earth,  however  ftraitened  by 
rocks  and  waters,  is  capable  of  producing  more 
than  all  its  inhabitants  are  able  to  confume,  our 
lives,  though  much  contrafted  by  incidental  diffrac- 
tion, would  yet  afford  us  a  large  fpace  vacant  to 
the  exercife  of  rcafon  and  virtue;  that  we  want 
not  time,  but  diligence,  for  great  performances;  and 
that  we  fquander  much  of  our  allowance,  even 
while  we  think  it  Iparing  and  inefficient. 
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This  natural  and  neceflary  comminution  of  our 
lives,  perhaps,  often  makes  us  infenfible  of  the  neg- 
ligence with  which  we  fufFer  them  to  Aide  away. 
We  never  confider  ourfelves  as  poflefled  at  once 
of  time  fufficient  for  any  great  defign,  and  there- 
fore indulge  ourfelves  in  fortuitous  amufements. 
We  think  it  unneceffary  to  take  account  of  a  few 
fupernumerary  moments,  which,  however  employed, 
could  have  produced  little  advantage,  and  which 
were  expofed  to  a  thoufand  chances  of  diflurbance 
and  interruption. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  either  by  nature  or  by 
habit,  our  faculties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain 
extent,  to  which  we  adjuft  great  things  by  divifion, 
and  little  things  by  accumulation.  Of  extenGve 
furfaces  we  can  only  take  a  furvey,  as  the  parts 
fucceed  one  another;  and  atoms  we  cannot  per- 
ceive, till  they  are  united  into  mafTes.  Thus  we 
break  the  vaft  periods  of  time  into  centuries  and 
years ;  and  thus,  if  we  would  know  the  amount 
of  moments,  we  mud  agglomerate  them  into  days 
and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parfimonious 
anceftors  have  informed  us,  that  the  fatal  waftc  of 
fortune  is  by  fmall  expences,  by  the  profufion  of 
fums  too  little  fingly  to  alarm  our  caution,  and 
which  we  never  fuffer  ourfelves  to  confider  to- 
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gether-  OF  the  lame  kind  is  the  prodigality  of 
life;  he  that  hopes  to  look  back  hereafter  with 
{atisfa&on  upon  paft  years,  muft  learn  to  know 
the  prefent  value  of  fingle  minutes,  and  endeavor 
to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall  ufelefs  to  the  ground. 

It  is  ufual  for  thofe  who  are  advifed  to  the 
attainment  of  any  new  qualification,  to  look  upon 
themfelves  as  required  to  change  the  general 
courfe  of  their  condud,  to  difmiis  bulinefs,  and 
exclude  pleafure,  and  to  devote  their  days  and 
nights  to  a  particular  attention.  But  all  common 
degrees  of  excellence  are  attainable  at  a  lower 
price ;  he  that  fhould  fteadily  and  refolutely  affign 
to  any  fcience  or  language  thofe  interftitial  vacan- 
cies which  intervene  in  the  mod  crowded  variety 
of  diverfion  or  employment,  would  find  every  day 
new  irradiations  of  knowledge,  and  difcover  how 
much  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  frequency  and  per- 
feverance,  than  from  violent  efforts  and  fudden 
defires;  efforts  which  are  foon  remitted  when  they 
encounter  difficulty,  and  defires  which,  if  they  are 
indulged  too  often,  will  (hake  off  the  authority  of 
reafon,  and  range  capricioufly  from  one  objed  to 
another. 

The  difpofition  to  defer  every  important  defign 
to  a  time  of  leifure,  and  a  ftate  of  fettled  unifor- 
mity, proceeds  generally  from  a  falfe  eftimate  of 
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the  human  powers.  If  we  except  thofc  gigantic 
and  ftupendous  intelligences  who  are  faid  to  grafp 
a  fyftem  by  intuition,  and  bound  forward  from  one 
feries  of  conclufions  to  another,  without  regular 
fieps  thro'  intermediate  propofitiohs,  themoftfuc- 
cefsful  ftudents  make  their  advances  in  knowledge 
by  fhort  flights,  between  each  of  which  the  mind 
may  He  at  reft.  For  every  (ingle  ad  of  pro- 
greflion  a  fhort  time  is  fufficient;  and  it  is  only 
neceflary,  that  whenever  that  time  is  afforded, 
it  will  be  well  employed. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  fevere  and 
laborious  meditation;  and  when  a  fuccefsful  attack 
on  knowledge  has  been  made,  the  ftudent  recreates 
himfelf  with  the  contemplation  of  his  conqueft,  and 
forbears  another  incurfion,  till  the  new  acquired 
truth  has  become  familiar,  and  his  curiofity  calls 
upon  him  for  frefh  gratifications.  Whether  the 
time  of  intermiffion  is  fpent  in  company,  or  in  fo- 
litude,  in  neceflary  bufinefs,  or  in  voluntary  le- 
vities, the  underftandingis  equally  abft rafted  from 
the  objeft  of  enquiry,  but,  perhaps,  if  it  be  de- 
tained by  occupations  lefs  pleating,  it  returns 
again  to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  than  when  it 
is  glutted  with  ideal  pleafures,  and  forfeited  with 
intemperance  of  application.  He  that  will  not 
fciflfer  himfelf  to  be  difcouraged  by  fancied  impoC 
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fibiUtieSy  may  fometimes  find  his  abilities  invigo- 
rated by  the  neceffity  of  exerting  them  m  fliort 
iatervals,  as  the  force  of  a  current  is  increafed  by 
the  contraction  of  its  channel* 

From  fome  caufc  like  this,  it  has  probably  pro* 
ceeded,  that  among  thofe  who  have  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  learning,  many  have  rifen 
to  eminence  in  oppofition  to  all  the  obftacles 
which  external  circumftances  could  place  in  their 
way,  amidft  the  tumult  of  bufinefs,  the  diftreffes. 
of  poverty,  or  the  difljpations  of  a  wandering  and 
unsettled  ftate.  A  great  part  of  the  life  of Erafmus 
was  one  continual  peregrination;  ill  fupplied  with 
the  gifts  of  fortune*  and  led  from  city  to  city,  and 
from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  by  the  hopes  of  patrons 
and  preferments:  hopes  which  always  flattered,  and 
always  deceived  him:  he  yet  found  means  by  un- 
fiuken  conftancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of 
thofe  hours,  which*  in  the  midft  of  the  mod  reftlefs 
a&ivity,  will  remain  unengaged*  to  write  more  than 
another,  in  the  fame  condition,  would  have  hoped 
to  read.  Compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and 
felicitation,  and  fo  verfed  in  commom  life,  that 
he  has  tranimitted  to  us  the  mod  perfcft  deline- 
ation of  the  manners  of  bis  age.  He  joined  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  fuch  application  to 
books,  that  he  will  ftand  for  ever  in  the  firft  rank 
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of  literary  heroes.  How  this  proficiency  was 
obtained,  he  fufficiently  difcovers  by  informing, 
us,  that  the  Praife  of  Folly,  one  of  his  moft  cele- 
brated  performances,  was  compofed  by  him  on  hid 
road  to  Italy ;  ne  totwm  illud  tempus  quo  equo  fuit 
infidcndum,  illittratis  fabnlis  tereretur,  left  the 
hours  which  he  was  obliged  to  fpend  onhorfeback 
fliould  be  tattled  away  without  regard  to  literature*     / 

An  Italian  philofopher  exprefied  in  his  motto, 
that  time  was  his  efiate;  an  eftate  indeed,  which 
will  produce  nothing  without  cultivation,  but 
will  always  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  induf- 
trv,  and  fatisfy  the  moft  extenfive  defires,  if  no 
part  of  it  be  differed  to  lie  wafte  by  negligence, 
to  be  over-run  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  oti* 
for  (hew  rather  than  for  ufe. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    A 

ROYAL  VISIT  TO  BRISTOL, 

IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

RINCE  GEORGE  OF  DENMARK,  the 


nominal  King,  confort  to  Queen  Anne,  in 
paffing  through  this  city,  appeared  on  the  Ex- 
change, attended,  only  by  one  gentleman,  a  military 

officer, 
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officer,  and  remained  there  till  the  merchants  had 
pretty  generally  withdrawn,  not  one  of  then 
having  fufficient  refolutioo  to  fpeak  to  him,  as  per- 
haps they  might  not  be  prepared  to  aik  inch  a 
gueft  to  their  boufes.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe 
with  all  who  {aw  him ;  for  a  perfoiu  whole  name 
was  J.  Daddleftone,  a  bodice  maker,  who  lived 
at  or  near  where  Mr.  J.  R.  Lucas  now  lives, 
in  Corn  Street,  went  up  and  afked  him  if  he  was 
not  the  hufband  of  the  Queen,  who  informed  him 
he  was.  J  Duddlefion  told  him,  he  had  obfenred, 
with  a  g:x>d  deal  of  concern,  that  none  of  the  mer- 
chants had  invited  him  home  to  dinner,  telling  him 
he  did  not  apprehend  it  was  for  want  of  love  to 
the  Queen  or  to  him,  but  becaufe  they  did  not 
confider  themfelves  prepared  to  entertain  fo  great 
a  man ;  but  he  was  afhamed  to  think  of  his  dining 
at  an  inn  and  requefted  him  to  go  and  dine  with 
him,  and  bring  the  gentleman  along  with  him,  in- 
forming him,  that  he  had  a  piece  of  good  beef  and 
a  plum  pudding,  and  ale  of  his  dame's  own  brewing. 

The  Prince  admired  the  loyalty  of  the  man; 
and,  though  he  had  befpoke  a  dinner  at  the  White- 
Lion,  went  with  him;  and  when  theygottothehoufe, 
JDuddleftone  called  his  wife,  who  was  up  flairs,  de- 
filing her  to  put  on  a  clean  apron,  and  come  dawn 
flairs;  for  the  Queen's  hufband  and  another  gen. 
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tleman  were  come  to  dine  with  them.  She  accord- 
ingly  came  down,  with  a  clean  blue  apron,  and. 
was  immediately  faluted  by  the  Prince.  In  courfe 
of  the  dinner,  the  Prince  afked  him  if  he  ever 
went  to  London  ?  He  faid,  that  fince  the  ladies  had 
worn  (lays  inftead  of  bodicies,  he  fometimes  went 
to  buy  whalebone;  whereupon  the  Prince  defired 
him  to  take  his  wife  with  him  when  he  went  again, 
at  the  fame  time  giving  him  a  card  to  facilitate  his 
introduction  to  him  at  Court. 

In  the  courfe  of  a  little  time  he  took  his  wife 
behind  him  to  London,  and  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  card,  found  eafy  admittance  to  the  Prince  and 
by  him  they  were  introduced  to.  the  Queen,  who 
invited  them  to  an  approaching  public  dinner, 
informing  them  that  they  muft  have  new  cloaths 
for  the  occafion,  allowing  them  to  chufe  for  them- 
felves:  So  they  each  chofe  purple  velvet,  (uch  as 
the  Prince  had  on,  which  was  accordingly  provi- 
ded for  them;  and  in  that  drefs  they  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Queen  berfelf  as  the  mod  loyal  per- 
fons  in  the  city  of  IJrifto],  who  had  invited  the 
Prince  her  hufband  to  their  houfe;  and  after  the 
entertainment  the  Queen  defiring  him  to  kneel 
down,  laid  a  fword  on  his  head,  and,  to  ufe  Lady 
Duddleftone'*  own  wocds,  faid  to  him,  "Ston  up 
Sir  Jan?     He  wa^s  offered  money  or  a  place 
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under  Government:  But  he  did  not  chufe  to 
accept  of  either,  informing  the  Queen,  that  he 
had  fifty  pounds  out  at  ufe,  and  he  apprehended, 
that  the  number  of  people  he  faw  about  her  muft 
he  very  expenfive.  The  Queen,  however  made 
Lady  Duddleftone  a  prefent  of  her  gold  watch 
.  from  her  fide,  which  my  Lady  confidered  as  no 
fmall  ornament,  when  (he  went  to  market,  fufpen-  , 
ded  over  a  blue  apron. 


THE  WAY  TO  HAPPINESS. 

HOW  long,  ye  miferable  blind, 
Shall  idle  dreams  engage  your  mind; 
How  long  the  paffions  make  their  flight 
At  empty  fhadows  of  delight? 
No  more  in  paths  of  error  ftray, 
The  Lord  thy  Jefus  is  the  way, 
The  fpringof  happinefs,  and  where 
Should  men  feek  happinefs  but  there? 
Then  run  to  meet  him  at  your  need, 
Run  with  boldnefs,  run  with  fpeed, 
For  he  forfook  his  own  abode 
To  meet  thee  more  than  half  the  road* 
He  laid  afide  his  radiant  crown, 
And  love  for  mankind  brought  him  down 

To 
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To  third  and  hunger,  pain  and  woe, 

To  wound*,  to  death  itfelf  below; 

And  he,  that  fuffer'd  thefe  alone 

For  all  the  world,  defpifes  none. 

To  bid  the  foul  that's  lick  be  clean 

To  bring  the  loft  to  life  again ; 

To  comfort  thofe  that  grieve  for  ill, 

Is  his  peculiar  goodnefs  (till 

And,  as  the  thoughts  of  parents  run 

Upon  a  dear  and  only  fon, 

So  kind  a  love  his  mercies  fhow, 

So  kind  and  more  extremely  fo. 

Thrice  happy  men,  (or  find  a  phrafe 

That  fpeaks  your  blifs  with  greater  praife) 

Who  mod  obedient  to  thy  call, 

Leaving  pleafure,  leaving  all, 

With  heart,  with  foul,  with  ftrength  incline, 

O  fweeteft  Jefu !  to  be  thine. 

Who  know  thy  will,  obferve  thy  ways, 

And  in  thy  fervice  fpend  their  days : 

Ev'n  death*  that  ieems  to  fet  them  free, 

But  brings  them  clofer  (till  to  thee. 


ANECDOTE 
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ABOUT  eleren  years  ago  a  fuhahrm  of  the 
regiment  of  the  Prince  of  Xafian  Wetlboui^ 
was  impeached  with  a  crime  of  great  atrocity.  He 
afl>rted  iris  innocence  with  a  firrnaefs  and  con. 
pofure  which  none  bat  die  guildefs  can  aflazner 
however  a  Court  Martial  was  demanded,  and  after 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  he  was  convided,  and 
condemned  to  differ  death. 

He  was  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  brave,  fin- 
cere,  engaging  in  his  manners,  and  handfome  in 
hisperfon;  had  lived  beloved  by  his  brother  offi- 
cers, and  refpected  by  the  whole  corps.  The 
regiment  at  this  time  lay  at  Nimeguen ;  all  ranks 
were  interefied  in  the  fate  of  the  young  mm,  b;>th 
on  his  own  account,  and  that  of  his  family.  He 
had  an  only  fitter,  who  loved  him  with  all  the  ten- 
dernefs  which  the  ties  of  confanguinity  and  the 
warmth  of  affection,  peculiar  to  her  age,  could 
infpire. 

Diftra8ed  with  fonrow  on  hearing  the  fetal  news, 
file  rufhed  forth  into  the  ftreets,  her  hair  hanging 
loofe  on  her  fhoulders,  and  regardlefs  of  the 
delicacy  of  her  fex,  bewailed  the  lofs  of  her  beloved 
brother,  with  all  the  horror  of  the  moil  frantic  woe. 
It  was  a  fight  too  much  for  humanity ;  the  hearts  of 
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all  were  touched  with  pity.  Unknowing  what  (hfc 
did  or  whither  (he  wept,  flie  approached  the  parade 
in  an  agony  of  grief;  the  evolutions  of  the  troops 
were,  for  a  moment,  fufpended;  the  eyes  of  the 
officers  were  fuffufed  with  tears,  and  companion 
appeared  in  the  looks  of  the  foldiery. 

She  then  turned  towards  the  pfifon,  and  with 
an  eager  voice,  demanded  to  fee  her  brother. 
The  guards,  without  any  interruption,  fufFered  her 
to-pafs ;  but  what  language  can  exprefs  the  grief 
and  defpair  of  two  fuch  hearts !  The  remembrance 
of  their  former  happinefs  oppofed  to  their  prefent 
mifery,  overwhelmed  their  fpirits  and  they  funk 
motionlefs  in  each  other's  arms:  they  were  with 
difficulty  reftored  to  life,  but  not  to  tranquillity, 
for  their  recovery  was  only  a  renewal  of  their 
forrow. 

It  was  neceflary  to  have  the  fentence  of  the 
Court  Martial  confirmed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  unhappy  fifter  flew  to  the  Hague,  and  threw 
herfelf  at  the  prince's  feet :  a  woman  young  and 
beautiful,  is  always  eloquent;  but  her  tears  and 
fobs  would  only  allow  hers,  in  broken  accents  to 
befeech  the  prince  to  fave  her  brother's  life  and 
honour.  She  defended  his  innocence,  and  in  terms 
the  moil  pathetic,  pleaded,  that  a  foul  which  always 
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delighted  in  virtue,  could  never  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  with  which  he  was  accufed.  The  whole 
court  were  moved  at  the  mournful  fcene. 

The  Prince,  himfelf  a  young  man,  and  of  fenti- 
ments  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  youth,  was 
melted  into  tendernefs.  His  tears  flowed  with 
tb<ife  of  the  difconfolate  girl.  He  foothed — he 
comforted  her,  and  promifed  all  the  aid  which  the 
circurnftances  of  the  cafe  would  admit. 

But  it  was  found  there  was  no  alternative.  -  The 
prefumpti  ve  proof  was  ftrong.  The  rigour  of  the 
law  demanded  a  facrifice,  and  the  fentence  of  the 
Court  Martial  was  put  in  execution. 

The  paflions  of  the  people,  interefted  by  fo  An- 
gular an  event  had  fcarce  fubfided,  when  all  their 
fympathy  and  concern  were  again  awakened  by  a 
full  difcovery  of  the  affair. 

The  real  delinquent,  pierced  by  the  enormity  of 
his  guilt,  aggravated  by  the  defolation  into  which 
he  had  plunged  an  innocent  and  refpe&able 
family,  made  a  full  confeflion  of  the  crime, — which, 
from  a  fatal  concurrence  of  circurnftances,  that 
fomctimes  happen  in  human  affairs,  was  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  amiable  youth  who  had  fuffered* 
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We  fltall  draw  a  veil  over  the  accumulated  difr 
treffes  of  this  young  man's  family.  His  fi£er,  exr 
haufted  with  grief  and  watching,  furviyed  his  cruel 
fate  bat  a  very  fhort  time;  and  her  laft  requeft 
was,  that  fhe  might  be  buried  in  the  fame  untimely 
grave  with  her  unfortunate  brother. 


SPRING. 

T  X  THAT  aftonifhing  variety  of  artifices,  what 
*  y  innumerable  millions  of  exquifite  works, 
is  the  God  of  nature  engaged  in  every  moment! 
How  glorioufly  are  his  all  pervading  wifdom  and 
power  employed  in  this  ufeful  feafon  of  the  year ; 
this  Spring  of  Nature!  what  infinite  myriads  of  ve- 
getable beings  is  be  forming  this  very  moment,  in 
their  roots  and  branches,  in  their  leaves  and  blot 
foms,  their  feeds  and  fruit.  Some,  indeed,  begun 
to  difcover  their  bloom  amidft  the  fnows  of  Janu- 
ary, or  under  the  rough  cold  blaft  of  March;  thofe 
flowers  are  withered  and  vanifhed  in  April,  and 
their  feeds  are  now  ripening  to  perfe&ion.  Others 
are  (hewing  themfelves  this  day  in  all  their  bloom- 
ing pride  and  beauty;  and  while  they  adorn  the 
gardens  and  meadows  with  gay  and  glowing  co- 
lours, they  promife  their  fruits  in  the  day  of  bar. 
veft.    The  whole  nation  of  vegetables  is  under  the 
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Pxviac  care  and  culture;  his  band  form*  then| 
day  and  night  with  admirable  fkill  and  unceafing 
operation,  according  to  the  nature*  he  firft  gav^ 
them,  and  produces  their  buds  and  foliage,  thcif 
flowery  bloiTojns,  and  rich  fruits,  in  their  appointed 
months.  Their  progrefs  in  life  is  exceeding  fwift 
at  this  feafon  of  the  year;  and  their  fuccei$ve  ap^ 
pearances,  and  fweet  changes  of  raiment,  are  via- 
ble almoft  hourly. 

But  thefe  creatures  are  of  lower  life,  and  give 
but  feebler  difplays  of  the  Maker's  wifdom,.  Let 
us  raife  our  contemplations  another  ftory,  and  fur- 
vey  a  nobler  theatre  of  Divine  wonders.  What 
endlefs  armies  of  animals  is  the  hand  of  God 
moulding  and  figuring  this  very  moment,  through-* 
out  his  brutal  dominions! — What  immenfe  flights 
of  little  birds  are  now  fermenting  in  the  egg, 
heaving  and  growing  towards  fhape  and  life! 
What  vaft  flocks  of  four  footed  creatures*  what 
droves  of  large  cattle,  are  now  framed  in  their 
early  embrios,  imprifoned  in  the  dark  cells  of 
nature !  And  others,  perhaps,  are.  moving  towards 
liberty,  and  juft  preparing  to  fee  the  light  What 
Unknown  myriads  of  infefts,  in  their  various  cra- 
dles and  netting  places,  are  now  working  to- 
wards vitality  and  motion!  And  thoufands  of  them 
^ith  th^ir  painted  wings  juft  beginning  to  ujafuri* 
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tnd  expand  them  Pelves  into  fluttering  and  day 
light;  while  other  families  of  them  have  forfaken 
fteir  hufky  beds,  and  exult  and  glitter  in  the  warm 
run  beams!  An  exquifite  world  of  wonders  is  com- 
plicated even  in  the  body  of  every  little  infeft,  an 
ant,  a  gnat,  a  mite,  that  is  fcarce  vifible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Admirable  engines!  which  a  whole 
academy  of  philofophers  could  never  contrive; 
which  the  nation  of  poets  hath  neither  art  nor 
colours  to  defcribe;  nor  has  a  world  of  mechanics 
fkill  enough  to  frame  the  plaineft  or  coarfeft  of 
them.  Their  nerves,  and  mufcles,  and  the  minute 
atoms  which  compofe  the  fluids  fit  to  run  io  the 
little  channels  of  their  veins,  efcape  the  notice  of 
the  moft  fagacious  mathematician,  with  all  his  aid 
of  glafles.  The  aftive  powers  and  curiofity  of 
human  nature  are  limited  in  their  purfuit,  and 
mull  be  content  and  lie  down  in  ignorance. 

It  is  a  fublimc  and  conftant  triumph  over  all  the 
intelle&ual  powers  of  man,  which  the  great  God 
maintains  every  moment  in  thefe  inimitable  works 
'of  nature,  in  thefe  impenetrable  receffes  and  myf- 
teries  of  Divine  art!  The  flags  and  banners  of 
Almighty  wifdom  are  now  difplayed  round  half 
the  globe,  and  the  other  half  waits  the  return  of 
the  fun  to  fpread  the  fame  triumph  over  the  fouth- 
cr«  worlds     The  very  fun  in  the  firmament  is 
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Goes  prune  minifter  in  this  wondrous  world  of 
Be^jp.  ami  he  works  with  fovcrcign  vigour  on 
tie  forfiice  of  the  earth,  and  fpreads  his  influence! 
deep  under  the  clods  to  every  root  and  fibre,  mouU 
ding  them  into  their  proper  forms,  by  Divine 
direction.  There  is  not  a  plant,  nor  a  leaf,  nor 
one  little  branching  thread,  above  or  beneath  the 
{round,  that  efcapes  the  eye  or  influence  of  this 
benevolent  ftar:  an  illuftrious  emblem  of  the  Om- 
nipotence and  univcrfal  a&ivity  of  the  Creator. 


On  the  INTENTION 

OF 

LIGHT  and  DARKNESS. 

LIGHT  is  intended  by  our  Maker  for  aClion, 
and  darknefs  for  reft.  In  the  fourteenth 
century*  the  Ihops  in  Paris  were  opened  at  four  in 
the  morning;  at  prefent  a  Ihopkccpcr  is  fcarce  a- 
wake  at  feven.  The  King  of  France  dined  at 
eight  in  the  morning;  and  retired  to  his  bed* 
chamber  at  the  fame  hour  in  the  evening;  an  early 
hour  at  prefent  for  public  amufements. 

The  Spaniards  adhere  to  ancient  cuftom;  for 

manners  and  fafhions  feldom  change  where  women 

are   locked  up.     Their  King,  to  this  day,   dines 

precifely   at  noon,  and  fups  no  lefs  prccifcly  at 

nine  in  the  evening. 

During 
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Daring  the  reign  of  Henry  VI I L  fafhionable 
people  'in  England  breakfafted  at  feven  in  the 
morning,  and  dined  at  ten.  In  Elizabeth's  time, 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  ftudents  dined  at  eleven 
in  the  morning,  and  Tupped  between  five  and  fix 
in  the  afternoon.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  four 
In  the  afternoon  was  the  appointed  hour  for  a  fling 
J>lays.     At  prefent,  even  dinner  is  at  a  later  hour. 

The  King  of  Yeman,  the  greatcft  prince  in 
Arabia  Felix,  dines  at  nine  in  the  morning,  fups  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  and  goes  to  reft  at  eleven. 

From  this  (hort  fpecimen  it  appears,  that  the 
occupations  of  day-light  commence  gradually  later 
and  later,  as  if  there  were  a  tendency,  in  polite 
nations,  of  converting  night  into  day,  and  day  into 
night. 

Nothing  happens  without  a  caufe.  Light  dif- 
pofes  to  aSion,  darknefs  to  reft.  The  diverfions 
of  day  are  tournaments,  tennis,  hunting,  racing, 
and  other  aftive  exercifes.  The  diverfions  of 
night  are  fcdentary;  plays,  cards,  and  converfation. 
Balls  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  aftive  in  dan- 
cing, partly  fedentary  in  converting.  Formerly 
a&ive  exercifes  prevailed  among  a  robuft  and 
plain  people.  The  milder  pleafures  of  fociety 
prevail  as  manners  refine.  Hence  it  is,  that  can- 
dle-light 
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are  now  fafhionable  in 
I  in  other  poHlhed  countries ;  and  when 
;  are  much  reliihed,  they  banifh 
the  rotnxft  cxercifes  of  the  field.  Balls,  perhaps 
rcrc  fuiiilj  more  frequent  in  day-light.  At 
preTeot,  candle-light  is  the  favourable  time.  Tht 
achve  partis,  at  that  time,  equally  agreeable, and 
the  fcdcntaiy  part,  more  fo. 


Thoughts  on  the  Grave  of  a  Child: 
By  a  FATHER. 

HERE,  here  Die  lies !  Oh !  could  I  once  more 
view 
Thofe  dear  remains;  take  one  more  fond  adieu; 
Weep  o'er  that  face  of  innocence,  or  Cave 
One  darling  feature,  from  the  noifome  grave  ( 
Vain  wifli! — now  low  In  earth  that  form  of  love 
Decays,  unfeen,  yet  not  forgot  above. 
In  angel  light  array'd,  beyond  the  ftars, 
Some  more  exalted  form  her  fpirit  wears ; 
The  work  of  God,  that  beauteous  clay,  which  here 
In  infant  charms  fo  lovely  could  appear, 
As  tho'  in  nature's  niceft  model  caft, 
Exa&ly  polifh'd,  wrought  too  fine  to  laft — 
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By  the  fem?  powVful  hand  again  (hall  rife, 
To  blooip  more  gay,  jnore  lovely  in  the  fkies. 
No  ficknefs  there  can  the  pure  frame  annoy,    , 
Nor  death  prefum$  God's  image  to  deftroy. 
Thofe  feats  pf  pleafure,  not  a  tear  (hall  (tain, 
In  them  not  ev'n  a  wifli  {hall  glow  in  vain, 
fhat  aftfye  minds  intent  on  trifles  here, 
Enlarges  now  to  obje&s  worth  its  care ; 
Looks  down  with  fcorn  upon  the  toys  below, 
And  burns,  with  tranfport,  better  worlds  to  know, 
Where  fcenes  of  glory  open  to  her  fight, 
And  new  improvements  furnifli  new  delight ; 
Where  friendly  apgcls^  for  her  guidance  giv'n, 
Lead  her,  admiring,  thro'  the  courts  of  heav'n. 

No  wonder  then  her  courfe  fo  fwiftly  run, 
Like  the  young  eaglet,  tow'riog  to  the  fun. 
Wing'd  for  eternal  blifs,  and  plum'd  for  day, 
Her fo\il#  ^nr^pturd,  made  fuch  haft  away, 
Impatient  tor  regain  its  native  Ihore, 
Juft  fmirchat  folly,  aud  look'd  back  no  more. 
That  winning  nature,  and  obliging  mien, 
Pleas'd  tp  fee  all,  by  all  with  pjeafure  feen. 
Smiling  and  fweet  as  vernal  flow'rs  new  blown, 
Aflbciates  now  with  tempers  like  her  owji. 

Her  lov$  to  me  (how  artlefs  and  fincer? !) 
RiCss  from  earth  to  heav'n,  and  centers  there. 

So 
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So  pure  A  flatne,  heaven's  gracious  Site  will  own, 
And  with  paternal  love  indulgent  crown. 

Ceafe,  then,  frail  nature,  to  lament  in  vain* 
Reafon  forbid*  to  wifh  her  back  again ; 
Rather  congratulate  her  happier  fate. 
And  new  advancement  to  a  better  date. 
This  bleffing  quick  recaU'd,  eaa  Heav'n  beftow, 
No  more  in  pity  to  a  father's  woe  ? 
Know  the  fame  God,  who  gavfc,  hath  tak'n  away, 
He  orders  her  to  go,  and  thee  to  flay. 
Tho*  in  this  vale  of  mifery,  alone, 
Deferted,  weary,  thou  fhbuld'ft  travel  on, 
Still  be  refign'd,  my  foul!  his  will  Be  done.^ 

Efcap'd  from  life,  and  all  its  train  of  ills, 
Which,  ah !  too  fure,  the  hoary  pilgrim  feels, 
To  fhorter  trial  doom'd,  and  lighter  toil, 
Ere  fin  could  tempt  her,  or  the  world  defile. 
She,  favour'd  innocent,  retires  to  itft, 
Taftes  but  the  cup  of  forrow,  and  is  bleft. 

Such  the  mild  Saviour  to  his  arms  receives, 
And  the  full  bleffings  of  his  kingdom  gives. 
There  angels  wait,  fubmiflive,  round  his  throne, 
To  praife  bis  goodnefs  in  thefe  infants  fhewn. 
Amidft  that  gentle  throng,  how  heav'nly  bright 
Diftinguifh'd  Lucy  (hines,  fair  (tar  of  light ! 

Short, 
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Short,  yet  how  pleafing,  was  her  vifit  here, 
She's  now  remov'd  to  grace  a  nobler  fphere. 
There,  while  thy  much  lov'd  parents  mourn  below, 
Thou,  happy  child !  (hall  not  our  forrows  know. 
Eternal  joys  be  thine,  full  anthems  raife, 
And  glad  all  heav'n  with  thy  Creator's  praife. 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

Henry  Plantagenet, 

DUKE  of  LANCASTER. 

HP  HE  Battle  of  Tarifa  had  raifed  the  reputation 
-*•  of  Don  Alonzo  XL  to  fuch  a  pitch  through- 
out Chriftendom,  that  Henry  Plantagenet,  duke 
of  Lancafter,  earl  of  Derby,  Lincoln  and  Leices- 
ter, great  grandfon  to  Henry  the  III.  and  Grand- 
father to  Henry  IV.  commanding  at  this  time,  the 
Englifli  forces  in  Guienne,  obtained  leave  from 
Edward  III.  to  ferve  a  campaign  under  Don 
Alonzo,  in  the  fiege  of  Algeziras;  of  his  a&s  of 
Chivalry  thechronicle  makes  particular  mention. 
An  Anecdote  whi^ch  refle&s  honour  on  the  Englifli 
in  general,  a  nation  famous  for  heroic  virtue,  and 
jiobl^  deeds  of  arms,  and  on  the  auguft  defcerid- 
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ants  of  this  brave  prince,  whole  valour ; 
fpint  brought  him  fo  many  leagues  to  fcrre  in  the 
dangerous  fiege  of  a  Town,  defended  by  30,000 
men,  and  covered  by  the  whole  power  off  Gianada, 
in  a  camp  fitkly  and  wanting  neceflaries. 

On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  being  informed  that  a 
Battle  was  daily  expeQed  to  be  fought  between 
the  Chriftians  and  the  united  troops  of  the  Bene, 
marines  and  the  King  of  Granada,  he  haflenedbis 
march,  and  made  fuch  diligence,  that,  when  he 
arrived  in  Seville,  only  the  Earl  of  Saliflmry,  and 
four  of  his  knights,  had  been  able  to  follow  him. 
They  were  honourably  received  by  the  Englifh 
fadory,  and  lodged  at  their  Houfe. 

Henry  brought  with  him  feveral  companies  of 
Horfe,  and  was  received  by  Don  Alonzo  XI.  with 
all  the  marks  of  efteem  due  to  his  high  Birth. — He 
fbon  fignalized  his  valour,  in  an  a&ion,  wherein 
the  impetuofity  of  his  courage  carried  him  beyond 
his  followers,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  barbarians; 
but  on  being  fuccoured  he  drove  them  back  to  the 
town. — Two  Englifh  knights  out  of  excefs  of 
valour,  followed  them  within  the  gates,  (hewing  to 
the  aftonifhed  barbarians,  the  undaunted  Spirit  of 
our  forefathers,  which,  tranfmitted  without  a  blot 
or  blemifh  to  their  fons,  has  raifed  the  Britifh  em* 

pi  re 
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pire  to  its  prefent  pitch  of  greatnefa.  The  Mooft 
fought  (as  the  Chronicle  tell  us)  to  take  them 
prif oners,  and  would  not  flay  them,  thereby  evi- 
dencing a  great  fenfe  of  honour  and  courage  ift 
themfelves,  who  could  thus  refpeft  it  in  an  enemy. 

The  Duke  of  Lancafter,  in  one  of  thefe  Com- 
bats, had  two  of  his  knights  (lain,  and  was  wound- 
ed himfelf  by  an  arrow  in  the  face,  which  honour* 
able  fear  he  carried  with  him  to  the  grave.  He 
was  the  Champion  of  the  Englifh  caufe  in  France* 
and  learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  invincible 
banners  of  his  Coufin  Edward  the  black  prince: 
for, his  fuperior  virtues  he  was  (tiled  the  good  duke, 
and  his  glorious  career  was  fhortened  by  the  plague 
in  London,  in  1361,  five  years  before  the  birth  of 
Henry  IV.  fon  of  h\$  daughter  Blanch*  and  John 
of  Gaunt. 


ANECDOTE. 

FRANCESCO  FRANCI A  of  Bologna,  ftruck 
with  the  fame  of  Raphael,  conceived  a  violent 
defire  of  feeing  fome  of  the  works  of  that  cele- 
brated artift.  His  great  age  prevented  him  from 
undertaking  a  journey  to  Rome,  hercfolved  there- 
fore, to  write  to  Raphael,  and  to  inform  him  how 
great  an  efteem  he  entertained  for  his  talents,  after 

the 
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&e  character  which  had  been  given  of  him.  Re- 
ciprocal marks  of  friendlhip  palled  between  thefe 
artift*,  and  they  carried  on  a  regular  correfpon- 
denec  by  letter.  Raphael  having  about  thai  time 
finithed  his  fiunous  painting  of  St.  Cecilia,  for  the 
church  of  Bologna*  fent  it  to  his  friend,  begging 
him  to  put  it  in  its  proper  place,  and  to  correft 
whatever  faults  he  might  find  in  it.  The  artift .  of 
Bologna,  tranfported  with  joy  at  feeing  the  work 
of  Raphael,  began  to  confider  it  with  attention; 
when  perceiving  the  great  inferiority  of  his  own 
talents  to  thofe  of  Raphael,  melancholy  took  pof- 
feffion  of  his  heart. — "He  fell  into  a  deepdefpon- 
dency,  and  died  of  grief,  becaufe  he  found  that  he 
had  attained  only  to  mediocrity' in  his  art  after  all 
his  labour. " 


GALLANTRY. 

THOUSANDS  of  women  of  the  bell  hearts 
and  fined  parts  have  been  ruined  by  men 
who  approach  them  under  the  fpecious  name  of 
friendlhip.  But  fuppofing  a  man  to  have  the  moft 
undoubted  honour,  yet  his  friendfhip  to  woman 
is  often  fo  near  a-kin  to  love,  that  if  flie  be  very 
agreeable  in  her  perfon,  fhe  will  probably  very. 

foon 
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foon  find  a  lover,  where  fhe  wifhed  only  to  meet 
a  friend.  Yet  women  ihould  be  warned  againft 
that  weaknefs  fo  common  among  the  vain*  the 
imagination  that  every  man  who  takes  particular 
notice  of  them  is  a  lover.  Nothing  can  expofe 
them  more  to  ridicule,  than  taking  up  a  man  on 
the  fufpicion  of  being  their  lover,  when  perhaps 
he  never  once  thought  of  them  in  that  view,  and 
giving  themfclves  thofe  airs  fo  common  to  filly 
women  on  fuch  occafions. 

For  there  is  a  kind  of  unmeaning  gallantry 
much  pra&ifed  by  fome  men,  which,  by  thofe 
who  have  any  difcernment,  will  readily  be  found 
harmlefs. .  The  little  obfervances,  attentions,  and 
compliments  of  fuch  men,  fliould  be  regarded  as  . 
things  of  courfej  which  they  repeat  to  every  agree- 
able woman  of  their  acquaintance.  There  is  a 
familiarity  they  are  apt  to  affume,  which  a  proper 
dignity  of  behaviour  will  be  eafily  able  to  check. 

But  there  are  people  whofe  fentiments,  and 
particularly  whofe  tafte,  correfpond  naturally,  that 
like  to  affociate  together,  although  neither  of  them 
have  the  mod  diftant  view  of  any  further  connec- 
tion. But  this  fimilarity  of  minds  often  gives  rife 
to  tendernefs  fuperior  to  what  friendlhip  demands; 
it  will  be  prudent,  in  this  cafe,  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful 
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fid  ere  crrcr  carfeU'es,  left  our  hearts  become 
teo  far  er^a^M  before  we  are  aware  of  that  lomr- 
thing  more  tun  (iriendiv  pan  wliu ,  and  experience 
the  uufufpectcd  power  of  a  too  intercfted  au 
tachmenu 


An    EPITAPH 

TO  THE   MEMORY   OF 

LUCY  LTTTLETON. 

MADE  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all 
eyes ; 
Tho*  meek,  magnanimous  ;  tho'  witty,  wife; 
Polite,  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been : 
Yet  good,  as  {he  the  world  had  never  fecn; 
The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind, 
With  gentle  female  tendernefs  combin'd. 
Her  fpeech  was  the  melodious  voice  of  love; 
Her  fong  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  grove; 
Her  eloquence  was  fwecter  than  her  fong, 
Soft  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  rcafon  ftrong; 
Her  form  each  beauty  of  her  mind  cxprefs'd; 
Her  mind  was  virtue  by  the  graces  drefs'd. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

Dr.   COLE. 

QUEEN  MARY,  having  dealt  fevcrely  with 
the  Proteftants  in  England,  about  the  latter 
end  of  her  reign,  figned  a  commiffion  to  take  the 
fame  courfe  with  them  in  Ireland;  and  to  execute 
the  fame  with  greater  force,  fhe  nominated  Dr.  Cole 
one  of  the  commiffioners.     This  Do&or  coming 
with  the  commiffion  to  Chefter,  on  his  journey, 
the  Mayor  of  that  city,  hearing  that  her  Majefty 
was  fending  a  commiffion  into  Ireland,  he  being  a 
churchman,  waited  on  the  Do&or;  who,  in  dif- 
courfe  with  the  Mayor,  took  out  of  a  cloak-bag  a 
leather  box,  faying  to  him,  "  Here  is  a  commiffion 
that  fhall  lafh  the  heretics  of  Ireland: "  (calling  th6 
Proteftants  by  that  title.)     The  good  woman  of 
the  houfe,  being  well  affe&ed  to  the  Proteftant  re- 
ligion, and  alfo  having  a  brother  named  John 
Edmonds,,  of  the  fame  faith,  then   a  citizen  in 
Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at  the  Do&or's  words  5 
therefore  watched  a  convenient  time  when  the 
Mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  Dr.  complimenting 
him  down  flairs,  Die  opened  the  box,  took  the  com- 
mtfton  out,  and  placed  in  lieu  thereof  a  (heet  of 
paper  with  a  pack  of  car4s  wrapped  up  therein,  the 

Knave 
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Knave  of  dubs  be;ng  freed  uppexmofL  Tbe 
Do&or  coming  op  to  his  chamber,  fufpcfbng 
nothing  of  what  had  been  done,  put  op  tbe  box  as 
formerly.  Tbe  next  day  going  to  the  water  fide9 
wind  ind  weather  fenring  him,  be  failed  to  Ireland, 
and  landed  on  the  7th  of  O Sober,  1550,  at  Dublin. 
Then  coming  to  the  Cattle,  the  Lord  Fitz  Walter, 
being  Lord  Deputy,  fent  for  him  to  come  before 
him  and  the  Privy-Council:  he,  coming  in,  after 
he  had  made  a  fpeech  upon  what  account  he  came 
over,  prefented  the  box  to  the  Lord-Deputy,  who 
caufing  it  to  be  opened,  that  the  (ecretary  might 
read  the  commiflion,  found  nothing  but  a  pack  of 
cards,  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermoft,  which 
not  only  ftartlcd  the  Lord- Deputy  and  Council, 
but  the  Doftor,  who  aflured  them  he  had  a  com- 
miflion, but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone.  Then 
the  Lord-Deputy  made  anfwer,  'Let  us  have  ano- 
ther commiflion,  and  we  (hall  fhuffle  the  cards  in 
the  mean  while !  The  Doftor  being  troubled  in  his 
mind,  went  away,  and  returned  to  England ;  and 
coming  to  the  Court  obtained  another  commiflion: 
but  flaying  for  a  wind  at  the  water's  fide,  news  came 
to  him  that  the  Queen  was  dead.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  fo  delighted  with  this  ftory,  which  was 
related  to  her  by  Lord  Fitz  Walter,  on  his  return 

to 
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to  England,  that  flie  Tent  for  Elizabeth  Edmonds, 
and  gave  her  a  penfion  of  forty  Pounds  a  year 
during  her  life. 


ANECDOTE. 


LOUIS  IVth.  however  reprehenfible  for  the 
fatal  confequences  of  his  mad  ambition, 
united  with  the  moft  diftinguiftied  urbanity  of 
manners  a  confiderable  fhare  of  real  good  na- 
ture. The  following  anecdote  affords  a  ftriking 
inftance  of  a  poliftied  and  humane  mind  :  This 
monarch  was  one  day  enteitaining  a  feleQ:  party 
of  courtiers  with  the  relations  of  a  circumftance 
which  he  had  announced  as  extremely  laughable, 
but  on  the  entrance  of  Prince  Armagnac,  he  fup- 
prefled  a  fine  repartee,  which  conftituted  the  merit 
of  the  ftory.  The  whole  circle  felt  themfelves  dis- 
appointed, which  was  feldom  the  cafe  when  his 
Majefty  promifed  them  entertainment,  and  were 
therefore  furprifed.  The  King  obferved  it,  but 
faid  nothing  till  the  Prince  departed.  "Now 
Gentlemen  I'll  make  you  laugh,"  faid  he,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  them  the  anecdote  unmutilated, 
which  produced  in  a  high  degree  the  promifed 
effedl.     u  You  fee,  Subjoined  Louis,  C4  there  was 

an 
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an  oblique  firoke  that  would  have  afie&ed  the 
Prince,  and  I  fuppreffed  it  to  prevent  his  being 
cmbarrafied ;  fori  would  rather  lofe  the  reputation 
of  the  beft  ben  met,  that  ever  wa*  uttered,  than 
give  a  moment's  pain  to  any  individual.  An  ex* 
ample  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  who  afpire  to  the 
character  of  really  Jinc  gentlemen. 


A  ROYAL  BON  MOT. 

A  CERTAIN  captain,  remakable  for  his  uncsm- 
mon  height^  being  one  day  in  the  rooms  at 
Bath,  the  Princefs  Amelia  faw  him,  and  was  fur- 
prized  with  the  Angularity:  Upon  enquiry  fhe 
was  told  his  name  and  family,  and  that  he  had 
been  originally  intended  for  the  church.  €t  Rather 
for  the  fteeple,"  replied  the  royal  humourift  with 
her  ufual  complacency. 


BOX  MOT  of  Mr.  MWGAT. 

ON  a  late  trial  in  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench, 
in  which  it  appeared,  among  other  laughable 
circumftances,  that  pork  chops  had  been  offered 
to  a  Jew.     Garrow,  who  held  the  junior  brief  on 

the 
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the  oppofite  fide,  was  very  ftrenuous  for  the  jury 
to  give  only  a  (hilling  damages,  and  afferted,  that 
twelve-pence  was  enough  for  port  chops.  It  mzf 
be,  returned  the  facetious  Mingay,  for  your  chops; 
but  mine  cannot  wag  for  fuch  a  trifle.  * 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

JUDGE    DOMAT. 

THE  celebrated  Charles  Anthony  Domat,  au- 
thor of  a  voluminous  treatife  on  the  civil 
Law,  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  a  judge  of  the 
Provincial  Court  of  Clermont,  in  the  territory  of 
Auvergne,  in  the  South  of  France,  in  which  he 
prefided,  with  the  public  applaufe,  for  twenty -four 
years.  One  day  a  poor  widow  brought  an  a&ion 
of  procefs  againft  the  Baron  de  Nairac,  her  land- 
lord, for  turning  her  out  of  pofleffion  of  a  mill 
which  was  her  whole  dependence.  Mr.  Domat 
heard  the  caufe,  and  finding  by  the  cleared  evi- 
dence that  fhe  had  ignorantly  broke  a  covenant  in 
the  leafe,  which  gave  a  power  of  re-entry,  he  re- 
commended mercy  to  the  Baron  for  a  poor  honeft 
tenant,  who  had  not  wilfully  tranfgrefled,  or  done 

him 
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dun  any  material  injury.    But  Nairac  being  inex- 
orable, the  judge  pronounced  a  fencence  of  expul- 
fioii  from  the  farm  with  the  damages  mentioned  in 
the  leafe,  and  the  cofts  of  the  fuiL    In  delivering 
his  conference,  Mr.  Oomat  wiped  his  eyes,  from 
which  fears  of  compaffion  began  plentifully  to 
Qow.     When  an  order  of  feizurc  both  of  perfoo 
and  efieds  was  decreed,  the  poor  widow  exclaimed, 
"  O  juft  and  righteous  God!  be  thou  a  father  to 
the  widow  and  her  helpleft  orphans!"  and  imme- 
diately fainted  away.    The  companionate  Judge 
aflifted  in  railing  the  miferable  woman,  and  after 
enquiring  into  her  chara&er,  number  of  children* 
and  other  circumftances,    generoufly  prefented 
her  with  too  louis-d'ors  the  amount  of  her  damages 
and  cofts,  which  he  prevailed  with  the  Baron  to 
accept  as  a  full  recompence,  and  the  widow  again 
entered  on  her  farm.     •<  O !  my  Lord,  laid  the 
poor  woman,  «  when  will  you  demand  payment, 
that  I  may  lay  up  for  that  purpofe?" — When  my 
conscience,"   replied  Domat,    "  (hall  tell  me  I 
have  done  an  improper  a£L 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

O  F 

Sir  John  Barber. 

SIR  JOHN  had  a  fon,  whofe  refemblancc  to 
his  father  was  but  very  faint.  In  a  courfe  of 
extravagance,  he  had  tired  himfelfof  this  kingdom; 
and,  as  it  was  likewife  the  fafhion  to  travel,  he 
accordingly  demanded  an  audience  of  Sir  John, 
to  whom  he  communicated  his  intention,  and  afked 
the  Knight's  afllftance  to  enable  him  to  perform  it 
in  tajle.  <4  I  wifh,w  added  he,  for  nothing  more 
than  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  world."  Sir 
John  liflened  to  him  with  great  attention,  and 
replied, — "  Indeed,  Jack,  I  am  much  pleafed  with 
your  intention,  and  have  not  the  leaft  objeftion 
to  your  travelling  and  feeing  the  world,  provided 
the  world  could  not  fee  you." 


Anecdote  of  Monsieur  de  Sartine. 

A  N  IRISH  GENTLEMAN,  who  wifhed  to 
-*  ■**  purchafe  an  eftate  in  France,  lodged  his 
money  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  who  took  it,  as 
common  on  the  Continent,  without  giving  the  gen- 
tleman a  voucher;  but  lodged  it  in  an  iron  cheft, 

and 
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and  gave  the  gentleman  the  key.  When  the  con- 
trad  for  the  purchafe  was  made,  he  called  on  his 
banker,  to  receive  his  cafh;  when  the  latter  peremp- 
torily denied  his  having  received  any  fuch  fum,  or 
having  any  money  t  rani  aft  ion  whatever  with  the 
gentleman.  In  this  dilemma  the  injured  party  was 
advifed  to  apply  to  M.  de  Sartine;  and  he  accor- 
dingly did  fo,  and  told  him  his  ftory.  The  minif- 
ter  fent  for  the  banker,  and  afked  him  if  he  had 
not  received  fuch  a  fum.  The  banker  (leadily 
denied  it.  4<  Very  well,"  replied  M.  de  Sartine, 
**  then  fit  down  and  write  a  letter  which  I  will 
di£tate  to  you,  and  you  (hall  continue  in  the 
room  with  me  until  the  anfwer  arrives."  Paper 
was  brought,  and  Sartine  diftated,  and  made  him 
write  a  letter  to  his  wife,  to  the  following  effeft; 
— "  My  dear  wife,  you  muft  immediately  fend  to 
me  the  fum  which  Monfieur- — left  in  my  hands, 
and  which  was  depofited  originally  in  the  iron 
cheft  in  the  compting  houfe,  but  was  removed 
you  know  whither.  You  muft  fend  it  inftantly, 
or  elfe  I  (hall  be  fent  to  the  Baftile.  I  am  already 
in  the  hands  of  juftice."  The  banker  (tared. 
ff  Mon  Dieul"  fays  he,  4<  muft  I  fend  this  letter  to 
my  wife  ?"— "  You  muft,  "  fays  the  minifter.  «*  I 
dare  fay,  if  you  are  guilty  of  the  robbery,  your  wife, 
who  is  remarkable  for  her  ingenuity,  was  privy  to 

it, 
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it,  and  fhe  will  obey  your  commands.  If  you  arc 
innocent,  (he  cannot  comprehend  the  order  which 
you  fend,  and  will  fay  fo  in  her  anfwer.  We  will 
make  the  experiment ;  and  if  you  refill,  you  fhall 
go  immediately  to  the  Baftile. 

The  refolution  was  decifive.  The  letter  was 
fent;  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  the  money  was 
brought  in  the  bags  in  which  it  was  originally  fea- 
led,  and  reftored  to  the  original  owner.  M.  de 
Sartine  difcharged  the  banker,  telling  him  the  mat- 
ter fhould  be  kept  a  fecret,  provided  headed  with 
more  faith  and  hanefty  for  the  future. 


HYMN 

For  Eqfler- Sunday. 

AGAIN  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 
Awakes  the  kindling  ray; 
Unfeals  the  eyelids  of  the  morn, 
And  pours  increafing  day. 

O  what  a  night  was  that  which  wrapt 
The  heathen  world  in  gloom! 

O  what  a  fun  which  broke  this  day,. 
Triumphant  from  the  tomb! 


This 
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This  day  be  grateful  homage  paid, 

And  loud  hofannas  fung; 
Let  gladnefit  dwell  in  ev'ry  heart, 

And  praife  on  cv'iy  tongue. 

Ten  tboufand  differing  lips  (hall  join 

To  hail  this  welcome  room, 
Which  fcatters  bleffings  from  its  wings 

To  nations  yet  unborn. 

Jefus,  the  friend  of  human  kind, 

With  ftrong  compaffion  mov'd, 
Defcended  like  a  pitying  God, 

To  lave  the  fouls  he  lov'd. 

The  pow'rs  of  darknefs  leagu'd  in  vain 

To  bind  his  foul  in  death; 
He  (hook  their  kingdom  when  he  fell, 

With  his  expiring  breath. 

Not  long  the  toils  of  hell  could  keep 

The  hope  of  Judah's  line; 
Corruption  never  could  take  hold 

On  aught  fo  much  divine. 

And  now  his  conqu'ring  chariot  wheels 

Afcend  the  lofty  fkies; 

While  broke,  beneath  his  powerful  crofs5 

Death's  iron  fceptre  lies. 

Exalted 
Ga 
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Exalted  high  at  God's  right  hand, 

And  Lord  of  all  below; 
Thro*  him  is  pard'ning  love  difpens'd, 

And  boundleis  bleflings  flow. 

And  ftill  For  erring,  guilty  man, 

A  brother's  pity  flows; 
And  (till  his  bleeding  heart  is  touch'd 

With  memYy  of  our  woes. 

To  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  King, 
Glad  homage  let  me  give; 

And  Hand  prepaid  like  thee  to  die, 
With  thee  that  I  may  live. 


ANECDOTE 

Of  John  (the  great) 
DUKE  of  ARGYLE. 

/CAPTAIN  HULL,  of  the  horfe  Grenadiers, 
^■"/  waiting  one  morqing,  on  the  Duke  about 
bufinefs,  was  fhewn  into  a  large  room,  where  he 
found  his  Grace  walking  about  pen  lively,  and  fo 
loft  in  thought,  that  at  firft  he  took  no  notice  of 
Hull;  but  foon  after  turning  his  eyes  that  way,  a- 
polpgized  for  not  feeing  him  fooner:   to  which 

-  Captain 
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Captain  Hull  anfwered,  H  He  feared  he  had  inter- 
rupted his  Grace's  thoughts  about  fomething  of 
more  confequence  than  his  bufinefs  "  (for  the 
Duke  was  a  real  Patriot,  virtuous,  wife,  and  vali- 
ant:) Not  to  you  and  me,  Hull/'  fays  the  Duke: 
44  however,  Til  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking  of;  I 
-was  confidering  what  will  be  the  confequence,  fifty 
years  hence,  of  the  bad  education  of  fix  parts  out 
of  feven  of  our  young  Nobility,  They  are 
brought  up  with  a  little  fuperficial  learning,  intro- 
duced early  into  company,  pleafure  and  diffipation 
of  all  forts;  then  fent  to  travel  before  they  know 
any  thing  of  their  own  country,  or  mankind,  and 
the  part  they  ought  to  aft  as  men.  Abroad  they 
are  flattered,  duped,  and  laughed  at,  and  return 
home  corrupted  both  in  head  and  heart.  While 
they  are  thus  employed,  all  the  ufeful  fenfe,  learn- 
ing and  knowledge,  will  be  pofleffed  by  the  midd- 
ling clafs  of  people,  who  muft  of  courfe  defpife  a 
luxurious,  idle,  gaming  Nobility.  And  as  time 
and  accident  will  widen  the  breach  between  them, 
(unlefs  Providence  gracioufly  interferes)  confufion 
in  the  end  muft  follow;  for  the  idlers  will  be  for 
arbitrary  power,  that  they  may  aft  the  tyrant 
over  their  inferiors ;  not  confidering  that  by  this 
ftep  they  are  flaves  themfelves,  and  have  given  up 
the  greateft  bleffing  in  life.  But  the  men  of  learn- 
ing 


ing  and  fcience  will  lift  under  liberty,  knowing 
men  are  by  nature  equal,  and  that  all  power  i% 
delegated  from  the  people  for  their  prote&ion  and 
fccurity;  and  from  hence  convulfions  may  arife, 
which  fcarce  you  or  I  will  live  to  fee." 


ANECDOTE. 

WHEN  Voltaire  was  at  the  Pruffian  court, 
and  peaceably  enjoyed  the  highefl  admi- 
ration and  praife  that  fuperior  talents  and  wit 
could  infure,  an  Englifh  gentleman  arrived  at 
Berlin,  who  had  fo  extraordinary  a  memory,  that 
he  coiild  repeat  a  long  compofition,  in  profe  or 
verfe,  if  once  read  or  recited  to  him,  without 
miffing  a  word.  The  King  had  the  curiofity  to 
put  him  to  teft.  The  Englifliman  appeared,  and 
fucceeded  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  whole  court. 
It  happened,  that  immediately  after  this  trial, 
Voltaire  fent  the  King  word,  that,  with  the  King's 
permiflion,  he  fhould  do  himfelf  the  honour  to 
read  to  him  a  poem  he  had  juft  finifhed.  The 
King  gave  him  permiflion  to  come;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  refolved  to  divert  himfelf  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  poet.  He  accordingly  placed  the 
Englifhman  behind  a  fcreen,  and  ordered  him  to 
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r  a>  wmc  Ygttme  (fcwkl 
OBDC  *ni  re*i  to*  pvHttt*  *uh 

xiim.  j&ttootts  gtetft  di&ppomu 
:tK3^£aaedtpei&ctar  coM  *nd  imUf- 
;ae  was  tejdo^  The  poem  w«i 
ftmftrrf.  TTa&acR  x&ed  the  Kiug  hb  opinion  uf 
i^  Minrtiri^ciSwMlWcT— ^  TUt  hi*  Majotty 
that  Monfieur  Voltaire  flu 
of  others  and  gave  them  out 
This  was  a  degree  of  etl'rontry  ht 
bare  thought  him  capable  of,  and  h* 
mat  bat  be  highly  difpleafed  at  it/1 

Yolniic  «s  aJtonifhcd.     He  complained  thai 
he  was  irronged,  and  declared,  that  he  did   not 
defenre  the   reproach.      ••  Well  then,  ••  laid  iho 
King,  come  forth,  Sir,  and  repeat  the  vrrfc*  of 
which  Vjltaire  pretends   to  be    author.'1— Tha 
Engl  id  man   came  forward,  and,  will)  gmit  mm* 
pofure,  repeated  the  poem,  without  milling  a  liiu 
gle  paflage.     "  Now,"  cried  the  King,  "  air  you 
not  obliged  to  confefs  that  my  acciifation  is  foun- 
ded in  truth?^ — "Heavens!" cried  Voltaire, "Why 
fleeps  your  lightning?    Why  is  your   vengeance 
withheld  from  punifhingthc  crimes  of  a  inifrrt'aiit 
who  dares  to  rob  me  of  my  laurels?  Here  fecrecy 
is  employed,  and  I  am  driven  to  defpair!"— The 

KinK 
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King  laughed  heartily  at  this  fcene  of  poetic  fury, 
and  rewarded  the  Englifhman  liberally  for  the 
amufement  he  had  procured  him. 


ANECDOTE. 

A  FRENCH  Officer,  at  a  general  review  be* 
fore  the  King,  dans  la  Plaint  dts  fablons  in 
Paris,  whilft  he  was  riding  through  the  ranks, 
happened  to  let  his  hat  fall  on  the  ground.  A 
dragoon,  eager  to  pick  it  up,  endeavoured  to  reach 
it  to  his  officer  with  the  point  of  his  fword,  which 
he  did,  but  unfortunately  made  a  hole  through  it. 
The  officer  was  very  angry,  and  declared  he  would. 
rather  have  had  the  fword  through  his  guts.  His 
Majefty  heard  him  make  this  declaration,  and 
afked  him  what  he  meant?  Sir,  faid  he,  if  the 
fword  had  pafled  through  my  body,  the  furgeon  of 
the  regiment  would  have  cured  me,  but  I  don't 
know  any  body  that  will  give  me  credit  for  a 
new  hat. 


0j®00 
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P  R  A  T  E  R. 

PikAYER  unaccompanied  with  a  fervent  love 
of  God,  is  like  a  lamp  unlightcd ;  the  words  of 
the  one  without  love  being  as  unprofitable,  as  the 
oil  and  cotton  of  the  other  without  flame.  "  Our 
wants"  fays  the  late  Bifhop  of  London  (Dr.  Gibfon) 
"  are  daily,  and  the  temptations  which  draw  our 
hearts  from  God,  to  the  things  of  this  world  are 
daily,  and  upon  both  thefe  accounts  our  prayers 
ought  alfo  to  be  daily." 

The  faid  do£tor  gives  the  following  advice: 
"  Our  morning  prayers  will  always  mod  properly 
begin  with  tbankfgivings  to  Almighty  God,  our 
Creator  and  Preferver.  In  the  next  place,  a  fa* 
lemn  dedication  of  ourfelves  to  his  fervice.  This 
followed  by  petitions,  viz.  for  his  grace  and  affif- 
tance  to  ourfelves, — for  the  like  in  behalf  of  others. 
The  evening  prayers  to  begin  in  the  fame  order, 
only  a  confeflion  of  fins  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
petition  muft  {land  in  the  place  of  morning  dedi- 
cation— and  the  conclufion  fhould  be  with  a  peti- 
tion for  reft  and  protection,  inftead  of  that  for  a 
blefling  on  our  bufinefs. — For  the  Sabbath,  the 
great  day  of  reft,  &c."  Let  your  prayers  be  ever 
fo  proper  in  the  form  and  expreflion,  or  let  your 

heart 
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heart  accompany  them  with  a  devotion  ever  fe 
intcnfe,  ftill  be  very  carefut  to  avoid  the  danger- 
ous error  of  imagining  that  any  merit  arifcs  from 
the  molt  perfeft  performance  of  them.  They  be- 
come acceptable  to  God  through  Chrift  alone; 
and  are  the  means,  indeed,  to  make  you  good; 
but  the  goodnefs  itfelf  is  not  in  them,  no  more 
than  a  favour  among  men  can  be  faid  to  be  defer- 
ved,  becaufe  afked  with  humility,  propriety  and 
elegance*  If  therefore  you  were  to  truft  merely 
in  them,  'twould  be  making  idols  of  your  prayers; 
—it  would  be  putting  them  in  the  place  of  Chrift's 
atonement,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  praying, 
(as  an  unworthy  (inner)  in  the  name  of  Chrift.  If 
we  have  not  recourfe  to  God  with  the  mind  and 
thoughts  that  we  ought,  it  looks  as  if  we  expetted 
nothing  from  him;  or  rather,  (feeing  our  remiff- 
nefs  and  indolence,)  it  may  be  faid,  that  we  do 
not  deferve  to  obtain, — that  we  do  not  value  the 
things  that  we  feem  to  afk.  Yet,  God  would 
have  what  is  afked  of  him,  afked  withearneftnefs; 
and  far  from  taking  our  importunity  ill,  he  is  in 
fomc  manner  well  pleafed  with  it.  For,  in  fine, 
He  is  the  only  debtor  who  thinks  himfelf  obliged 
for  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  him.  He  is 
the  only  one  that  pays  what  we  never  lent  him. 
The  more  he  fees  us  prefs  him,  the  more  liberal 
he  is.    He  even  gives  that  he  does  not  owe.     If 
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*tf  coWUy  alt*  ht  defers  his  liberalities;  Dot  be- 
caufe he  does  not  love  to  give,  but  becaufe  hfe 
*ould  be  prefifed,  and  becaufe  violence  is  agreeable 
to  him. 

TertulUam  (ays  fomething  like  this,  6f  the 
prayers  chat  the  primitive  Chriftians'  made  n 
coitimon.  We  meet  together,  fays  he,  is  if  wfe 
cbnfpired  to  take  by  our  Prayers  what  we  a<k<rf 
him ;  this  violence  is  pleating  to  him,  St.  Pat* 
ingeoioufly  explains  what  Chrift  teaches  in  th* 
Gofpd,  that  heaven  is  taken  by  violence; "  dovib* 
knee  to  God,"  (ays  be,  feize  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
▼cn.  He  that  forbids  us  to  touch  another's  goods* 
rejoices  to  have  his  own  invaded:  He  that  con* 
demns  the  violence  of  avarice,  praifes  that  of  (kith. 
As  the  bones  of  the  human  frame  connected  to- 
gether, form  the  (keleton  of  a  man,  fo  repentances 
faith,  hope,  charity,  love,  zeal,  humility,  patience, 
rcGgnation,  hatred  of  fin,  purity  of  heart,  and  holi- 
nefe  of  life,  all  united  together,  make  a  Chriftiaj*; 
but  muft  be  accompanied  with  prayer,  the  breath 
of  the  new  creature,  or  they  will  prove  Uke  dead 
corps,  lifelefs  and  inaftive. 

Going  to  prayer  with  bad  affe&ipns,  is  like 

raying  one's  levee  in  an  undrefs. 
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All  prayer  mud  be  made  with  faith  and  hope : 
He  who  would  pray  with  effe£t,  muft  live  with 
care  and  piety :  Our  prayers  muft  be  fervent,  in- 
tenfe,  earned  and  importunate.  Our  defiresmuft 
be  lading,  and  our  prayers  frequent  and  continu- 
al. God  hears  us  not  the  fooner  for  our  many 
words,  but  much  the  fooner  for  our  earned  de- 
fire.  A  long  prayer  and  a  fhort  differ  not  in  their 
capacities  of  being  accepted ;  for  both  of  them  take 
their  valuef  according  to  the  fervency  of  ipiric, 
and  the  charily  of  the  prayer.  That  prayer  which 
is  fhort,  by  reafon  of  an  impatient  fpirit,  dullnefe, 
flight  of  holy  things,  or  indiffercncy  of  defires,  is 
very  often  criminal,  always  imperfeft;  and. (hat 
prayer  which  is  long  out  of  oftentation,  fuperftition, 
or  a  trifling  fpirit,  is  as  criminal  and  imperfcd,  as 
the  other  in  their  feyeral  inftances, 

Wc  mud  be  careful  in  all  our  prayers  to  attend 
our  prefent  work,  having  a  prefentmind,  not  wan- 
dering upon  impertinent  things,  not  diftant  from 
our  words,  much  lefs  contrary  to  them. 

Often  pray,  and  you  (hall  pray  oftner ;  and  when 
you  arc  accudomed  to  frequent  devotion,  it  will 
fo infenQbly  unite  to  youy. nature. and  affe&ions, 
that  it  will  become  a  trouble  to.  you  to  omit  your 
ufual  or  appointed  prayers;  and  what  you  obtain 
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at  firft  by  doing  violence  to  your  inclinations,  at 
laft  will  be  left  with  as  much  uneafinefs,  as  that  by 
vhich  at  firft  it  entered. 


On  a  young  Member  of  Parliament. 

A  CERTAIN  member  of  parliament  having 
heard  many  fpeeches  in  the  houfe,  to  the 
great  applaufe  of  the  fpeakers,  grew  ambitious  of 
fifing  to  rival  glory  by  his  oratory ;  and  accord- 
ingly watched  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  open. 
At  length  an  occafion  prefented  itfe}f:  It  was  on 
a  motion  being  made  in  the  hcufe  for  enforcing  the 
execution  of  fome  ftatute ;  on  which  public  fpirited* 
motion,  the  orator  in  embryo  rofe  folemnly  up, 
and  after  giving  three  loud  herns,  fyoke  as  follows: 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  Have  we  laws,  or  have  we  not  law* 
If  we  have  laws,  and  they  are  not  obferved,  to 
what  end  were  thofe  laws  made?  n  So  faying,  he  fat 
down,  his  cheft  heaving  high  with  confcious  con- 
fequence ;  when  another  member  rofe  up,  and  de- 
livered his  thoughts  in  thofe  words  "Mr.  Speaker, 
—-Did  the  honourable  gentleman  who  fpoke  laft, 
fpeak  to  the  purpofe,  or  not  to  the  purpofe :  If  he 
did  not  fpeak  to  the  purpofe,  to  what  purpofe  did 
he  fpeak  ?  " — Which  a-propos  reply  fet  the  houfe 
in  fuch  a  fit  of  laughter,  as  difcouraged  the  young 
orator  from  ever  attempting  to  fpeak  again. 

TQ 
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TO  THE  MEMORY   OF   AN   AMIABLE. 

Toung  Gentleman, 
Who  died  foon  after  entering  into  Life. 

!  *  M  r  LESS  fate ! ,  why  crop  this  youthful 
•  w'r, 
rv  fe  op'ning  fweets  gave  luftre  to  the  diy  ? 
*•.;  ../ ■•   o  voracious!  why  didft  thou  devour 

7 lie  nobleft  heart  that  ever  warm'd  our  clay  ?  - 

-.  i 
"I'e.^der  hi*  foul — compaffion  ever  ihone 

With  moiften'd  radiance  in  that  piercing  eye, 

.When  e'er  affli&ion  utters  forth  a  groan, 

Or  orphan  mifery  was  heard  to  cry. 

'ftfendfhip  nnfcign'd  did  \frarm  his  genYbus  breaft, 
For  ever  willing  to  partake  our  care ; 

With  hini  the  wretched  was  a  welcome  gueft — 
Received  his  counfel,  and  his  purfe  did  (hare. 

Virtue  and  fcience  own'd  him  for  their  fon, 
His  ev'ry  a&ion  fhew'd  their  kindly  fway ; 

But  death  forbade  the  laurels  to  be  won, 
And  fnatch'd  the  fcholar  and  the  faint  away. 

What  tho*  no  fplendid  titles  deck'd  his  name, 
Yet  he  poflefs'd  what  pow'r  nor  gold  can't  buy—-* 

An  honed  confeience — an  unfpotted  fame— 
Thefe,  thefe  arc  honors  which  will  never  die. 

Go, 
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Go,  reader,  go,  and  imitate  this  youthf 
Set  his  example  ftill  before  your  eyes; 

Like  him  delight  in  innocence  and  truth, 

Then,  like  him  too; — you'll  triumph  in  the  fkifcju 


ANECDOTE. 

DURING  the  prote&orftup  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, a  defign  was  formed  for  re-eftablifliing 
the  Jews  in  England,  with  full  liberty  to  carry 
on  trade,  and  exercife  their  religion;  but  though 
this  affair  met  with  violent  oppofuion  from  the 
heads  of  the  different  fectaries,  yet  Oliver  fo  far 
carried  his  point,  as  to  encourage  a  fmall  body  of 
them  to  fettle  in  their  old  quarter,  under  the  dw 
re&ion  of  Manafleth,— Ben  Ifrael,  a  great  Rabbi, 
who  foon  built  a  fynagogue,  and  publicly  perform- 
ed divine  worfhip. — The  intelligence  which  the 
prote&or  received,  from  time  to  time,  by  means 
of  the  extenfive  correfpondence  and  clofe  amity 
every  where  maintained  throughout  the  world, 
among  the  fcattered  remains  of  the  Jewifh  nation,, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  en- 
terprize  abroad,  and  particularly  to  that  of  his 
naval  expeditions;  an  inftance  of  which  is  thus 
related;  as  the  Earl  of  Orrery  was  one  day  walk. 

ing 
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ing  with  Cromwell,  in  one  of  the  galleries  at 
Whitehall,  a  man  almoft  in  rags,  appeared  in  view ; 
upon  which  Cromwell  immediately  left  the  Earl 
and  took  the  man  into  his  clofet  with  him,  who 
told  him  of  a  great  fum  of  money  that  the  fpaniards 
1  were  fending  over  to  Flanders  in  a  Dutch  (hip,  to 
pay  their  army;  and  alfo  the  very  part  of  the  fliip 
where  the  money  was  fecreted.  The  proteftor 
immediately  fent  an  exprefs  to  Smith  (afterwards 
Sir  Jeremy)  who  lay  in  the  downs,  informing  himf 
that  within  two  days  fitch  a  Dutch  Ship  would  pafs 
the  Channel,  which  he  muft  fearch  for  the  Spanifli 
money.  Accordingly,  when  the  (hip  paffed  by 
Dover,  Smith  fent  and  demanded  leave  to  fearch 
her.  The  Dutch  captain  anfwered,  that  none  but 
his  mafler jliould  fearch  him.  Upon  which  Smith 
fent  him  word  again,  that  he  had  jet  up  an  hour 
glafs,  and  if  he  did  not  fubmit  before  that  was  out 
he  would  fink  him.  The  Dutchman,  feeing  it  was 
rn  vain  to  contend  with  fuperior  force,  fubmitted 
in  time,  and  fo  all  the  money  was  found.  The 
next  time  Cromwell  faw  the  Lord  Orrery,  he  told 
him,  he  had  his  intelligence  from  that  fcemingly  for- 
lorn Jew  he  faw  him  go  tofome  days  before. 

»  J* 
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AFFECTATION  of  DELICACT 

RIDICULED.  ,• 

i 

THE  languid  Lady  next  appears  in  ftate, 
"Who  was  not  born  to  carry  her  own  weight; 
She  lolls,  reels?  ftaggers,  *till  fome  foreigri  aid    ' 
To  her  own  ftature  lifts  the  feeble  maid. 
Then,  if  ordain'd  to  {of evert  a  doom, 
She,  by  juft  ftages,  journeys  round  the  room; 
But  knowing  her  own  weaknefs,  (he  defpairs 

To  fcale  the  Alps that  is,  afcend  the  JtairS, 

My  fan!  let  others  fay  who  laugh  at  toil; 
Fan!  hood!  glove!  fcarf!  is  her  laconic  ftyle; 
And  that  is  fpoke  with  fuch  a  dying  fall, 
That  Betty  rather  fees  than  hears  the  call : 
The  motion  of  her  lips,  and  meaning  eye 
Piece  out  th*  Idea  her  faint  words  fleny. 
O  liften  with  attention  moll  profound! 
Her  voice  is  but  the  fhadow  of  a  found: 
And  help!  O  help!  her  fpirits  are  fo  dead; 
One  hand  fcarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  head. 
If,  there,  a  ftubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er, 
She  pants!  (he  finks  away!  and  is  no  more. 
Let  the  robuft,  and  the  gigantic  carve. 
Life  is  not  worth  fo  much,  flie'd  ntherjlarve  * 
But  chew  fhe  mull  herfelf;  ah  cruel  fate! 
That  Rofalinda  can't  by  proxy  eat. 

ANECDOTE 

a 
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ANECDOTE. 

SWIFT,  like  many  who  jeft  freely  on  others, 
could  not  bear  a  retort.  Dining  one  day  at 
a  public  dinner  of  the  Mayor  and  corporation  at 
Corke,  he  obferved  that  Alderman  Browri,  father 
to  the  Bifhop  of  that  diocefe,  fed  very  heartily 
without  fpeaking  a  word,  and  was  fo  intent  upon 
that  bufinefs,  as  to  become  a  proper  objeft  of 
ridicule.  Accordingly  he  threw  out  many  fuc- 
cefsful  jefts  upon  the  alderman  who  fed  with  the 
filence  of  a  ftill  fow,  neither  feeming  to  regard 
what  the  dean  faid,  fior  at  all  moved  by  the  re- 
peated burfts  of  laughter  at  his  expence.  Toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  meal,  Swift  happened  to  be 
helped  to  fome  roafted  duck,  and  defired  to  have 
fome  Apple- fauce  on  the  fame  plate;  upon  which 
the  Alderman  bawled  out,  *  Mr.  Dean,  you  eat 
your  duck  like  a  goofe,*'  This  unexpe&ed  fally 
threw  the  company  into  a  long  fit  of  laughter,  and 
Swift  was  filent  the  reft  of  the  day. 


An  AUTUMNAL  REFLECTION; 

IN  fading  grandeur,  lo!  the  trees 
Their  tarnifh'd  honour  (hed; 
While  every  leaf-compelling  breeze 

Lays  their  dim  verdur$  dead.  Ere 


Etc  while  they  fliot  a  vigVous  length, 

Offlow'rs,  and  fruit,  and  green; 
Now,  (horn  of  beauty  and  of  ftrength, 

They  ftand  a  fhatter'd  fcene! 

Ere  long  the  genial  breath  of  fpring 

Shall  all  their  charms  renew ; 
And  flow'rs,  and  fruit,  and  foliage  bring, 

All  pleafing  to  the  view! 

Thus  round  and  round  the  feafons  roll, 

In  one  harmonious  courfe, 
And  pour  conviftions  on  the  foul 

With  unremitting  force.    * 

Not  fuch  is  man's  appointed  fate- 
One  fpring  alone  he  knows ! 

One  fummer,  one  autumnal  (late, 

One  winter's,  dead  repofe.  ; 

Yet,  not  the  dreary  fleep  of  death, 

Shall  e'er  his  powVs  deftroy, 
But  man  (hall  draw  immortal  breath 

In  endlefs  pain  or  joy. 

Important  thought!— oh  mortal!  hear 

On  what  thy  peace  depends; 
The  voice  of  truth  invites  thine  ear, 

And  this  the  voice  (he  fends. 

*  When  virtue  glows  with  youthful  charms, 
How  bright  the  vernal  flues  1 

I  *  When 
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When  virtue  like  the  fumraer  warms, 
What  golden  harvetts  fife?" 

When  vices  fpring  without  coptroul, 

What  bitter  fruits  appear  I 
A  wintry  darknefs  wraps  the  foul 

And  horrors  clofe  the  year. 
Let  youth  to  virtue's  flirine  repair, 

And  men  their  tribute  bring,    : 
Old  age  {hall  lofe  its  load  of  care, 

And  death  fhall  lofe  its  fling. 

Borne  upwards  on  feraphic  wing, 
Their  happy  fouls  (hall  foar, 

And  there  enjoy  eternal  fpring, 
Nor  fear  a  winter  more. 


ANECDOTE. 

OF  Y 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

THE  mildhfefs  of  Sir  ifaac  Newton's  tempfef, 
through  the  courfe  of  his  life,  comrti&Aded 
admiration  firMn  ill  Who  knew  hfrft,  but  in  one 
inftance,  perhaps,  tnorfe  thah  the  following:  Sir 
Ifaac  had  a  favourite  little  dog,  which  he  called 
Diamond;  and  being  one  day  called  out  of  his 
ftudy  into  the  nfext  room,  Diamond  was  left  be- 
hind, When  Sir  Ifaac  Returned,  having  beeft  ab- 
fent  but  a  few  minutes,  he  had  the  mortification 

to 
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Id  find,  that  Diamond  had  thrown  down  a  lighted 
candle  among  fome  papers,  the  nearly  finiflied 
labour  of  many  years,  which  was  in  flames,  and 
almofl  confumed  to  afhes.— This  lofs,  as  Sir  Ifeae 
was  then  very  far  advanced  in  years,  was  irre* 
trievsble;  yet  without  Once  ft ri king  the  dog,  be 
only  rebuk'd  him  with  this  exclamation,  Ok! 
Diamond  I  Diamond !  thou  little  knowcfl  the  mis- 
thief  thou  hajl  done! 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

Dr .  Busby  and  one  of  bis  Scholars. 

A  SCHOLAR  of  Dr.  Bufby's  coming  into  the 
parlour  where  the  doftor  had  laid  a  fine  bunch 
of  grapes  for  his  own  eating,  takes  it  up,  and  fays 
aloud,  «*  I  publifh  the  banns  between  thefe  grapes 
tod  my  mouth;  if  any  one  knows  any  juft  caufe 
t>r  impediment  why  thefe  two  fhould  not  be  joined 
together,  let  them  declare  it." 

The  do&or  being  in  the  next  room,  overheard 
all  that  was  faid,  and  coming  into  the  fchool,  he 
ordered  the  boy  who  had  eaten  the  grapes  to  be 
taken  up*  or  as  they  call'd  it,  horfed  on  another 
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boy's  back;  but  before  he  proceeded  to  the  ufuaf 
;<difcipline,  he  cried  out  aloud  as  the  delinquent  had 
jdone ;  u  I  publifh  the*  banns  between  my  rod  and 
this  boy's  breech,  if  any  one  knows  any  juft  caufe 
-or  impediment  why  thefe  two  fhould  not  be  join, 
ed  together,  let  them  declare  it."  "  I  forbid  the 
banns/9  cried  the  boy,  "  why  fo,w  fays  the  doftor, 
"  bccaufe  the  parties  are  not  agreed,"  replied  the 
boy ;  which  anfwer  fo  well  pleafed  the  do&or,  who 
loved  to  find  any  rcadinefs  of  wit  in  his  fcholars, 
that  he  ordered  the  boy  to  be  fet  down. 


■\ 


GENTLENESS  of  ADDRESS, 

Succefsful  in  convincing  our  Opponents. 

THE  fofteft  and  gcmleft  addrefstothe  erro- 
neous, is  the  beft  way  to  convince  them  of 
their  miftake.  Sometimes  'tis  neceffary  to  repre- 
sent to  your  opponent,,  that  he  is  not  far  off  from 
the  truth,  and  that  you  would  fain  draw  him  a 
little  nearer  to  it;  commend  and  eftabliih  what- 
ever he  fays  that  is  juft  and  true,  as  our  blefled 
Saviour  treated  the  young  fcribe,  when  he  an- 
fwered  well  concerning  the  two  great  command- 
ments; u  Thou  art  not  far,"  fays  our  Lord,  "  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  Mark  xii.  34.  Imitate 

the 
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the  mildners  and  conduft  of  the  blefled  Jefus. 
Come  as  near  to  your  opponent  as  you  can  in  all 
your  proportions,  and  yield  to  him  as  much  as 
you  dare,  in  a  confidence  with  truth  and  juflice, 
*Tis  a  very  great  and  fatal  miftake  in  perfons  who 
attempt  to  convince  or  reconcile  others  to  their 
party,  when  they  make  the  difference  appear  as 
wide  as  poffible :  this  is  (hocking  to  any  perfon. 
who  is  to  be  convinced  :  he  will  choofe  rather  to 
keep  and  maintain  his  own  opinions,  if  he  cannot 
come  into  yours  without  renouncing  and  aban- 
doning every  thing  that  he  believed  before.  Hu- 
man nature  mull  be  flattered  a  little  as  well  as 
reafoned  with,  that  fo  the  argument  may  be  able 
to  come  at  his  undcrftanding,  which  othcrwife  will 
be  thruft  off  at  a  diftance.  If  you  charge  a  man 
with  nonfenfe  and  abfurdities,  with  herefy  and  fclf 
contradifiion,  you  take  a  very  wrong  ftep  towards 
convincing  him.  Remember  that  error  is  not  to 
be  rooted  out  of  the  mind  of  man  by  reproaches 
and  railings,  by  flafhes  of  wit  and  biting  jefts,  by 
loud  exclamations  or  fharp  ridicule:  long  decla- 
mations and  triumph  over  our  neighbour's  miftake, 
will  not  prove  the  way  to  convince  him ;  thefe 
are  figns  either  of  a  bad  caufe,  or  of  want  of  ar-  . 
guments,  or  capacity  for  the  defence  of  a  good  one. 


As 
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An  ESSAY 

ON 

CARD-PLAYING. 

T  TAVING  been  prefent  at  many  card  parties 
•*•  -*•  during  the  Chriftmas  feftivities,  I  cannot 
forbear  giving  my  thoughts  upon  that  amufement: 
don't  imagine  I  am  going  to  condemn  cards,  I  all* 
fure  you  I  am  not,  for  I  think  them  not  only  in- 
nocent, but  often  ufeful.  Of  the  number  of  both 
fexes  who  meet  together,  how  few,  how  very  few, 
are  qualified  for  converfation !  The  weather,  the 
fafhion,  the  tale  of  the  day,  exhauft  their  whole 
fund:  no  one  dares  attempt  to  introduce  a  ferious 
fubjeft.  The  appellation  of  Methodift  would  cer- 
tainly enfue.  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  Ladies'  con- 
verfation  you  may  be  fure;  though,  to  fpeak  the 
truth,  when  I  have  been  in  a  mixed  company,  and 
many  of  the  wifer  fex  among  us,  I  have  obferved 
with  furpriie,  that  it  very  little  conduced  to  the 
improvement  of  our  difcourfe;  whether  the  gen- 
tlemen think  our  levity  incorrigible,  or  that  they, 
defpife  us  too  much  to  attempt  our  improvement; 
or  as  I  fometimes  am  charitably  led  to  think,  they 
are  now  and  then  glad  of  an  excufe  to  talk  non* 
fenfe  themfelves.  From  which  foever  of  thefe 
caufes  it  proceeds  is  of  little  confequence;  the 

ladies, 
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ladies,  imbibing  no  new  ideas,  go  on  in  the  fame 
routine.  But  this  is  a  digrefiion,  I  was  going  to 
fey,  when  the  ufual  topics  are  exhaufted,  the  ac- 
tions and  characters  of  our  acquaintance  come  in 
as  a  fre(h  fupply. 

Till  now  we  have  been  innocent,  though  trif- 
ling :  one  ftep  farther — and  we  approach  to  guilt; 
how  ufefully  then  is  the  card  table  introduced? 
a  vole,  or  four  by  honours,  engrofs  our  whole  at* 
tendon;  charafters,  and  families,  remain  undis- 
turbed. Behold  us  then  fet  down  to  amufe  our- 
Selves ;  amufeitient  is  profeffedly  our  end;  but 
how  ftrangely  purfued ! 

The  peevifli  fretfulnefs  of  fome,  the  paflion  or 
fullennefs  of  others,  too  often  fruftrate  that  defign : 
while  all  affe&  a  total  indifference,  as  to  their  lofs 
or  gain,  the  majority  behave  as  if  gain  was  their 
fole  purfuit.     If  they  have  a  bad  run  of  cards, 
they  can  hardly  be  civil  to  any  part  of  the  com- 
pany; but  (hould  you  unfortunately  play  a  wrong 
card,  or  in  a  manner  different  from  what  they  think 
right,  the  ftorm  burfts  forth;  and  if  (which  is  not 
always  the  cafe)  their  language  keeps  within  the 
bounds  of  decency,  their  looks  anawed  by  any  re- 
ftraint*  exprefs  the  ftrongeft  emotions. 

I  never 
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I  never  could  fee  what  right  any  one  has  to  call 
another  to  account  for  not  playing  well.  We  are 
content  to  excel  in  mufic>  dancing,  every  polite 
accomplishment,  and  look  with  complacent  pity 
on  thofe  poor  mortals  whofe  inferior  abilities  pre- 
vent their  arriving  at  fuch  excellence:  why  muft 
indifferent  play  be  the  only  fault  without  excufe? 

As  it  is  every  one's  intereft  to  play  the  bell  he 
can,  fo  there  is  no  doubt  but  every  one  does  fo. 
How  is  it  then  that  people  allow  themfelves  on 
thefe  occasions  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  expreffions,  as 
they  would  think  the  higheft  breach  of  common 
good  manners  in  any  other  cafe? 

If  the  fuppofed  bad  play  fhould  proceed  from 
ignorance,  or  inattention,  in  the  player,  warmth 
and  pettiflinefs  will  but  make  it  worfe:  to  inform 
him  better,  with  good  nature  and  polhenefsj  is  the 
only  poflible  method  of  improving  him. 

For  my  own  part,  who  really  play  for  amufe- 
ment,  I  am  all  aftonifhment,  when  I  fee  fo  many 
pleafing  countenances  fet  down  to  cards,  and,  in 
an  hours  time,  behold  them  wear  fo  different  an 
appearance;  and  wonder  how  reafonable  creatures 
can  conjure  up  all  the  troublefome  paffions  they 
poffefs,  at  a  time  when  they  profefs  a  defign  of 
Jtmufing  themfelves. 

The 
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The  likelieft  way  to  avoid  any  fliare  in  thefe 
feolifh  altercations,  is  to  fit  down  with  a  married 
pair:  the  gentleman's  good  manners  generally 
keeps  bis  ill-humour  confined  to  his  wife,  who 
having  taken  him  for  better  and  for  worfe,  muft 
be  content  to  bear  the  whole  force  of  it. 

I  am  particularly  acquainted  in  a  family  where 
that  is  the  cafe;  the  lady  is  not  fond  of  cards,  but 
plays  fometimes  to  oblige  her  hufband;  and  he 
good  man,  out  of  all  patience,  that  his  rib  {hould 
not  be  a  fecond  Hoyle,  by  crofs  looks,  and  (harp 
fpeeches,  totally  banifhes,  every  idea  fhe  ever 
had:  the  red  of  the  company  feel  themfelves  un- 
happy, and  yet  this  is  called  amufement!  Indeed 
J  would  advife  every  {ingle  lady,  if%  poflible,  to 
attend  her  inamorato,  pretty  frequently  at  the  card 
table;  and  however  genteel  and  agreeable  his  be- 
haviour {hould  be  to  herfelf,  if  he  is  hafty  or  pet- 
tifli  with  any  one  elfe  in  company,  {lie  may  de- 
pend on  the  fame  fate  when  once  the  knot  is  tied. 

I  advife  the  gentlemen  to  purfue  the  fame  me- 
thod, for  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  the  ladies  play 
with  mor^  good  humour  than  tbcmfelves.  They 
may  both,  on  thefe  occafions,  make  fad  difcove- 
ries;  and  {he  who  can  rage,  fret,  or  pout  at  the 

trifling 
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trifling  difappointments  which  happen  at  cards, 
gives  (mall  proof  of  that  patience,  fortitude,  and  re* 
fignatton  which,  joined  to  fwtetnefs  of  temper, 
make  the  chief  ornaments  of  a  female  charaQcgfc 
and  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  our  paffagc 
through  life*  My  defign,  is  not  to  cenfure,  in* 
difcriminately,  all  who  play:  I  am  fo  happy  as  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  feveral  families, 
whofe  chearfiilnefs,  good  humour,'  and  evennefl 
of  temper,  make  cards  really  a  relaxation;  but 
as  I  think,  in  our  mod  trivial  a&ions,  we  fhould 
aim  at  the  pleafure  or  profit  of  each  other,  and 
even  in  trifles  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  fo  I 
cannot  help  wifliing  every  one  to  fit  down  with  a 
determined  refolution  of  being  pleafed  himfelf,  or 
at  leaft  to  appear  fo,  and  contributing  all  in  his 
power  towards  the  pleafure  of  others. 

I  rauft  confefs  I  never  could  fee  the  poffibility 
of  any  perfon's  being  happy  when  he  found  he  had 
given  pain  to  another.  I  believe  if  we  endeavour 
to  govern  our  tempers  in  thefe  leffer  inftances,  we 
fhould  find  our  account  in  it,  and  more  eafily  be* 
have  with  propriety  in  things  of  greater  confer 
quence,  and  then  our  very  amufements  would 
improve  us.  I  have  ever  thought  the  inattention 
of  mod  people  to  the  foibles  of  their  tempers,  a 
very  dangerous  negleft,  and  often  produftive  of 
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the  moft  fatal  conferences.  The  regulation  can 
never  be  begun  too  early.  The  difpofition  of 
children  (hould  be  carefully  watched,  and  what* 
ever  we  find  unamiable  there,  we  fhould  endea- 
▼our  to  correft,  if  we  cannot  totally  eradicate  it 
by  our  authority,  till  they  are  capable  of  reafon, 
and  when  that  period  is  arrived,  by  argument, 
convincing  them,  if  poffible,  of  the  neceffity  of  it, 
in  a  religious  light,  as  well  as  in  every  other:  but 
nothing  will  ever  be  fo  convincing  as  our  own 
example* 


The  Folly  and  Mifery  of  a  Spendthrift. 

THERE  is  fcarcely  among  the  evils  of  human 
life,  any  fo  generally  dreaded  as  poverty. 
Every  other  fpecies  of  mifery,  thofe  who  are  not 
much  accuftomed  to  difturb  the  prefent  moment 
with  refleftion,  can  eafily  forget,  becaufe  it  is  not 
always  forced  upon  their  regard:  but  it  is  im poffi- 
ble to  pafs  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  confluxes  of 
men,   without  feeing  how  much  indigence  is  ex- 
pofed  to  contumely,  negleft,  and  infult ;  and,   it* 
its  lowed  ftate,  to  hunger  and  nakednefs;  to  inju- 
ries again  ft  which  every  paflion  is  in  arms,  and  to 
wants  which  nature  cannot  fuftain. 

Againfl; 
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Againft  other  evils  the  heart  is  often  hardened 
by  true  or  falfe  notions  of  dignity  and  reputation: 
thus  we  fee  dangers  of  every  kind  faced  with  wil-: 
lingnefs,  becaufe  bravery^  in  a  good  or  bad  caufe, 
is  never  without  its  encomiafts  and  admirers.  But 
in  the  profpeft  of  poverty,  there  is  nothing  but 
gloom  and  melancholy ;  the  mind  and  body  fufFer 
together;  its  miferies  bring  no  alleviations ;  it  is  a 
ftate  in  which  every  virtue  is  obfeured,  and  iji 
which  no  conduct  can  avoid  reproach :  a  (late  in 
which  chearfulnefs  is  infenfibility,  and  deje&ion 
fullennefs:  of  which  the  hardfhips  are  without 
honour,  and  the  labours  without  reward. 

Of  thefe  calamine s  there  feeips  not  to  be  want- 
ing a  general  convi&ion ;  we  hear  on  every  fide 
the  noife  of  trade,  and  fee  the  ftreets  thronged, 
with  numberlefs  multitudes,  whofe  faces  are  cloud- 
ed with  anxiety,  and  whofe  fteps  are  hurried  by 
precipitation,  from  no  other  motive  than  the  hope 
of  gain :  and  the  whole  world  is  put  in  motion,  by 
the  defire  of  that  wealth,  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
valued,  as  it  fecures  us  from  poverty;  for  it  is 
more  ufeful  for  defence  than  acquifition,  and  is 
not  fo  much  able  to  procure  good  as  to  exclude 
evil. 

Yet  there  are  always  fomc  whofe  paffions  or  fol- 
lies lead  them  to  a  condu&oppofite  to  the  general 
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s  and  praflice  of  mankind;  fome  who Teem 
i  upon  poverty,  with  the  fame  eagerneis 
hich  others  avoid  it ;  who  fee  their  revenues 
\effened,  and  the  eftates  which  they  inherit 
their  anceftors  mouldering  away,  without 
tion  to  change  their  courfe  of  life;  who  per- 
:  againft  all  remonftrances,  and  go  forward 
nil  career,  though  they  fee  before  them  the 
pice  of  deftruftion. 

is  not  my  purpofe,  in  this  paper,  to  expoftu- 
rith  fuch  as  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expend ve 
les  of  buildings  and  gardens,  which  they  car- 
i  with  the  fame  vanity  that  prompted  them  to 
i,  chufing,  as  it  happens  in  a  thoufand  other 
;,  the  remote  evil  before  the  lighter,  and  de- 
g  the  fhame  of  repentance  till  they  incur  the 
ries  of  diftrefs.    Thofe  for  whom  I  intend  my 
:nt  admonitions,  are  the  thoughtlefs,  the  neg- 
t,  and  the  diflblute,  who,  having  by  the  vi- 
nefs  of  their  own  inclinations,  or  the  feduce- 
s  of  alluring  companions,  been  engaged  in 
s  of  expenfc,  and  accuftomed  to  move  in  a 
in  round  of  pleafuresdifproportioned  to  their 
ition,  are  without  power  to  extricate  them- 
s    from  the  inchantments  of  cuftom,   avoid 
;ht  becaufe  they  know  it  will  be  painful,  and 
nuc,   from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to 
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month,  to  anticipate  their  revenues,  and  fink 
every  hour  deeper  into  the  gulphs  of  ufury  and 
extortion. 

This  folly  has  lefs  claim  to  pity,becaufe  it  cannot 
be  imputed  to  the  vehemence  of  fudden  paflion  ; 
nor  can  the  mifchief  which  it  produces  be  extenu- 
ated as  the  effeft  of  any  (ingle  aft,  which  rage,  or 
defire,  might  execute  before  there  could  be  time 
for  an  appeal  to  reafon.  Thefe  men  are  advance- 
ing  towards  mi  (cry  by  foft  approaches,  and  de- 
ft roy  in  g  themfclvcs,  not  by  the  violence  of  a  blow, 
which,  when  once  given,  can  never  be  recalled, 
but  by  a  flowpoifon,  hourly  repeated,  and  obftU 
natcly  continued. 

This  conduft  is  fo  abfurd  when  it  is  examined 
by  the  unprejudiced  eye  of  rational  judgement, 
that  nothing  but  experience  could  evince  its  pof- 
fibility;  yet,  abfurd  as  it  is,  the  fudden  fall  of 
fome  families,  and  the  fudden  rife  of  others,  prove 
it  to  be  common;  and  every  year  fees  many 
wretches  reduced  to  contempt  and  want  by  their 
coftly  facrifices  to  pleafure  and  vanity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almoft  every  paflion,  when  it 
has  patted  the  bounds  which  nature  prefcribes,  to 
counteract  its  own  purpofe.  Too  much  rage  hin- 
ders the  warrior  from  circumfpe&ion,  too  much 
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tagtrnefc  of  profit  hurts  the  credit  of  the  trader, 
too  much  ardour  takes  away  from  the  lover  that 
eafinefs  of  addrefs  with  which  ladies  are  delighted. 
Thus  extravagance,  though  di&ated  by  vanity 
and  incited  by  voluptuoufnefs,  feldom  procures 
ultimately  either  applaufe  or  pleafure. 

If  praife  be  juftly  eftimated  by  the  character  of 
thofe  from  whom  it  is  received,  little  fatisfaftion 
will  be  given  to  the  fpendthrift  by  the  encomiums 
which  he  purchafes.  For  who  are  they  that  ani- 
mate him  in  hispurfuits,  but  young  men,  thought- 
lefs  and  abandoned  like  himfelf,  unacquainted 
with  all  on  which  the  wifdom  of  nations  has  im- 
prefied  the  ftamp  of  excellence,  and  devoid  alike 
of  knowledge  and  of  virtue?  by  whom  is  his  profu* 
lion  praifed,  but  by  wretches  who  confidcr  him  as 
fubfervient  to  their  purpofes,  Sirens  that  entice 
him  to  fhipwreck,  and  Cyclops  that  are  gaping  to 
devour  him? 

Every  man  whofe  knowledge,  or  whofe  virtue, 
can  give  value  to  his  opinion,  looks  with  (corn,  or 
pity,  neither  of  which  can  afford  him  much  giatifica* 
tion  to  pride,  on  him  whom  the  panders  of  luxury 
have  drawn  into  the  circle  of  their  influence,  and 
whom  he  fees  parcelled  out  among  the  different 
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minifter 5  of  foil  jr,  and  about  to  be  torn  to 
by  t a)  lots  and  jofckeys,  vimncrs  Wit  attornies,  who 
at  ofrtee  rob  and  ridicule  him,  and  who  art  fecretlf 
triumphing  over  bis  weafcnefs,  wtaeto  Yhty  prefect 
new  incitements  to  &s  appetite,  and  heighten  his 
defires  by  counterfeit  appiaufe. 

ddrfi  is  the  praife  that  is  purcbaTed  fcy  prodi- 
gality. Even  when  it  is  not  yet  difcovered  to  be 
&lfe,  it  is  the  ptaife  only  of  Aofe  whom  it  is  rc* 
ft£foadiful  to  pteafe,  and  whoffc  fmcerity  is  cor- 
rupted by  their  fmereft :  men  wlio  Hve  by  the 
fiots  Whidh  they  encourage,  and  who  know  that 
Whenever  their  pupil  grows  wife,  they  (hall  lofe 
their  power.  Yet  with  fuch  flatteries,  if  they 
could  laft,  might  the  cravings  of  vanity,  which  is 
teldom  very  delicate,  1>e  fatisfied;  but  the  time  is 
Always  Ifcfterilfig  forward  when  this  triumph,  poor 
astt  is,  fiialt  vaftilh,  and  when  tiiofe  who  now 
furround  them  with  obfequioufnefs  and  eompif- 
menis,  fawn  among  his  equipage,  and  animate 
Tiisriots?  Khali* turniipon  him  wifti  irifotence,  and 
reproach  Em  with  the  vices  promoted  by  thefn- 
felves. 

An3  as'Iittlepretentionshas  the  man,  who  ftjuan- 
dersbis  eftate,  "by  vain  or  vicious  expences,  to 
greater'degrecs  of  pleafure  than  are  obtained  by 
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ettan.  To  make  *ny  happine{$  fine«e  ti  js  m^f. 
fory  that  we  believe  it  to  be  lafting;  fince  whatever 
we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  danger  of  loGng,  muft 
fie  enjoyed  with  foMcitude  and  urieafinefs,  and  the 
more  value  *e  fet  upon'h,  the  more  muft  the  pre- 
fent  pofleffioii  be  imbittered.  How  can  be  theil 
be  envied  for  his  felidty,  whokhows  that  its  con- 
trnnance  cannot  be  expe&ed,  and  who  is  confeu 
eas  that  a  very  ftiort  time  will  give  him  up  to  the 
gripe  of  poverty,  which  will  be  harder  to  be  borne, 
as  he  has  given  way  to  more  excefles,  wantoned 
in  greater  abundance,  and  indulged  his  appetites 
with  moreprofufenefs? 

It  appears  evident  that  frugality  is  necefFary  even 
to  complete  the  plea fu re  of  expence ;  for  it  may  be 
generally  remarked  of  thofe  who  fquander  what 
they  know  their  fortune  not  fufficient  to  allow,  that 
in  their  molt  jovial  expence,  there  always  breaks 
out  feme  proof  of  difcontent  and  impatience ;  they 
either  fcatter  with  a  kind  of  wild  defperation  and 
affe£ted  laviflinek,  as  criminals  brave  the  gallows 
when  they  cannot  e&ape  it,  or  pay  their  money 
with  a  peevifli  anxiety,  and  endeavour  at  once  to 
fpend  idly,  and  to  fave  meanly :  having  neither 
firmnefs  to  deny  their  paffions,  oor  courage  to  gra- 
tify them,  they  murmur  at  then?  own  enjoyments, 
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andpoifon  the  bowl  of  pleafure  bjr  refle&kmqn 
the  coft. 

Among  there  men  there  is  often  the  vociferation 
of  merriment,  but  very  feldom  the  tranquillity  of 
chearfulnefs;  they  inflame  their  imaginations  to  a 
kind  of  momentary  jollity,  by  the  help  of  wine  and 
riot,  and  confider  it  as  the  fir  ft  bufinefs  of  the  night 
to  ftupify  recolle&ion,  and  lay  that  reajfon  aJleeg 
Which  difturbs  their  gaiety,  and  calls  upon  thenS 
to  retreat  from  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  fatisfa&ion  is  of  fhort  con- 
tinuance, and  mud  be  expiated  by  a  long  feries  of 
mifery  and  regret.  In  a  fliort  time  the  creditor 
grows  impatient,  the  laft  acre  is  fold,  the  paffions 
and  appetites  dill  continue  their  tyranny,  with  in- 
ceflant  calls  for  their  ufual  gratifications,  and  the 
remainder  of  life  pafles  away  in  vain  repentance 
qx  impotent  defire. 


MA  JV  of  BUSINESS, 

'  A  ^  uninterrupted  intercourfe  with  the  world, 
«*  **  oppreffes  the  man  of  bufinefs  and  ambition. 
The  ftrongeft  fpirit  mull  at  length  fail  and  fink 
under  it.    The  happieft  temper  muft  be  foured  by 
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inceHant  returns  of  the  oppofition,  the  inconftancjr 
and  the  treachery  of  men.  For  he  who  lives  al- 
ways in  the  buftle  of  the  world,  lives  in  a  perpe- 
tual warfare;  here,  an  enemy  encounters;  there 
a  rival  fupplants  him.  The  ingratitude  of  a  friend 
flings  him  at  this-  hour,  and  the  pride  of  a  fuperior 
wounds  him  the  next.  In  vain  he  flies  for  relief 
to  trifling  amufements:  Thefe  may  afford  a  tem- 
porary opiate  to  cure,  but  they  communicate  no 
ftrength  to  the  mind. — On  the  contrary,  they  leave 
it  more  fofit  and  defencelefs,  when  moleftation  ami 
injuries  renew  the  attack. 


The  PRAISE  of  GOD. 

WHAT  is  praife?  It  is  apart  of  that  divine 
worfliip  which  we  owe  to  the  Power  that 
made  us ;  it  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  afcribing  all  excellencies  to  him, 
and  confeffing  all  the  works  of  nature  and  grace  to 
proceed  from  him.  Now,  when  wc  apply  our- 
felves  to  this  work,  and  drefs  up  our  notions  of  a 
God  in  magnificence  of  language, — when  we  fur- 
nifh  them  out  with  (hining  figures,  and  pronounce 
them  with  founding  words,— -we  fancy  ourfelves  to 
fay  great  things,  andareeven  charmed  with  our  own 
forms  of  praife:  but,  alas!  the  higheft  and  belt  of 
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fhcjn,  fet  in  a  true  light,  are. but  ibe  feeble  Hote* 
of  a  creature,  fpreading  before  tbe  Almighty  B*» 
ing  that  made  him,  fome  of  his  own  low  and  little 
ideas,  and  telling  him  what  he  thinks  of  (he  Great 
God*  and  what  God  has  done.  When  the  holy 
Pfalmift  would  exprefs  his  honourable  thoughts  dtf 
Iris  Maker*  they  amount  only  to  this,  «  Tbou  atf 
gdbd,  afrdthoudoft  good."  Pfal.CXIX.  Horn 
inconfiderable  an  offering  is  this* for  *  God!  an^ 
yet  fo .  eondofcending  is  his  love,  that  he  lookl 
down,  and  10  well  pfeafed  to  receive  it.  1 


A  True  and  Faithful  Inventory  of  the 

GOODS  belonging  to  Dr.  SWIFT; 

UPON   LENDING    HIS   HOUSE 

To  the  BISHOP  of  MEATH, 

'TILL  HIS  PALACE  WAS  REBUILT. 

'AN  Oaken,  broken  elbow-chair; 
■f^  A  caudles-cup  without  an  ear ; 
A  batter 'd,  (hatter*  d  aih  bedftead  ; 
A  box  of  deal,  without  a  lid) 
A  pair  of  tongs,  but  out  of  joint ; 
A  back-fword  poker,  without  point; 
A  pot  that's  crack'd  acrofs,  around 
With  an  old  knotted  garter  bound; 
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An  iron  lock,  without  a  key; 
A  Vig,  with  hanging  quite  grown  grey; 
A  curtain  worn  to  half  a  ft  ripe; 
A  pair  of  bellows,  without  pipe ; 
A  difh  which  might  good  meat  afford  once; 
An  Ovid,  and  an  old  Concordance; 
A  bottle-bottom,  wooden  platter, 
One  is  for  meal,  and  one  for  water : 
"there  likewife  is  a  copper  fkillet, 
Which  runs  as  faftout  as  you  fill  it; 
Ac?ndleftick,  fnuff-difh,  andfave-all: 
And  thus  his  houfehold  goods  you  have  all. 
Thefe  to  your  Lordfhip,  as  a  friend, 
Till  you  have  built,  I  freely  lend  : 
They'll  ferve  your  Lordfhip  for  a  fhift; 
Why  not  as  well  as  Do&or  Swift. 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

Mr.    AD  DI  SO  JT. 

A  DDISON  and  Mr.  Temple  Stanyan  were 
^^  very  intimate.  In  the  familiar  converfation 
which  pafTed  between  them,  they  were  accuflomed 
freely  to  difpute  each  other's  opinions.  Upon 
fomc  occafion*,  Mr.  Addifon  fent  Stanyan  five 

hundred 
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hundred  pounds.  After  this,  Mr.  Stanyan  behaved 
with  a  timid  referve,  deference,  and  refpeft;  not 
converfing  with  the  fame  freedom  as  formerly,  or 
canvaffing  his  friend's  fentiments.  This  gave  great 
uneafinefs  to  Mr.  Addifon.  One  day  they  hap* 
pened  to  fall  upon  a  fubjeft,  on  which  Mr.  Stanyan 
bad  always  been  ufed  ftrenuoufly  to  oppofe  hit 
opinion.  But,  even  upon  this  occafion,  he  gay* 
way  to  what  his  friend  advanced,  without  inter* 
pofing  his  own  view  of  the  matter.  This  hurt 
Mr.  Addifon  fomuch,  that  he  faid  to  Mr  Stanyan* 
<c  either  contradifi  me,  or  pay  me  the  money." 


NATURAL  BOUNTIES. 

TF  the  extent  of  the  human  view  could  compre- 
-*■  hend  the  whole  frame  of  the  univerfe,  perhaps 
it  would  be  found  invariably  true,  that  Provi-  ! 
dence  has  given  that  in  greateft  plenty,  which  the 
condition  of  life  makes  of  greateft  ufe;  and  that 
nothing  is  penurioufly  imparted,  or  placed  from  A 
the  reach  of  man,  of  which  a  more  liberal  diftri-  ■ 
bution,   or  a  more  eafy  acquifition,   would  in*  i 
creafe  real  and  rational  felicity,  J 

LIFEt 
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LIFE  is  SHORT. 

MAN'S  life,  like  any  weaver's  (buttle  flies, 
Or  like  a  tender  flow'ret  fades  and  dies; 
Or  like  a  race  it  ends  without  delay, 
Or  like  a  vapour  vanifhes  away; 
Of  like  a  candle  which  each  moment  waftes, 
Or  like  *  veffel  under  fail  it  haftes; 
Or  like  a  poll  it  gallops  very  faft, 
Or  like  the  fhadow  of  a  cloud  'tis  paft. 
Our  caftle  is  but  weak,  and  ftrong  the  foe, 
Our  breath  is  fhort,,  our  death  is  certain  too; 
But  as  his  coming  is  a  fecret  ftill, 
Let  us  be  ready,  come  death  when  he  will. 


BEHAVIO  UR. 

ONE  of  the  chief  beauties  in  a  female  charac- 
ter is  that  mode  (I  referve,  that  retiring  de- 
licacy which  avoids  the  public  eye,  and  is  difcon- 
certed  even  at  the  gaze  of  admiration.  For  when 
a  girl  ceafes  to  blufli,  (he  has  loft  the  mod  power- 
ful charms  of  beauty.  That  extreme  fenflbility, 
which  it  indicates,  is  peculiarly  engaging. 

Silence  in  company  particularly  a  large  one,  is 

never  miftaken  by  the  judicious  and  difcerning 

for  dulnefs,  but  befpeaks  a  modefty  effcntial  in 
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the  female  &*•  Dignity  of  bthftyiopr  is  necef- 
fary  at  public  places,  but  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  miftake  that  confident  cafe,  that  unabffyetf 
countenance  which  feepis  to  fet  the  company  at 
defiance. 

Women  fhould  be  cautious  even  in  difplaying 
their  good  fenfe.  It  is  often  thought  afluming  a 
fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the  company;  buy 
their  learning  fhould  be  kept  a  profound  fecrat, 
efpecially  from  men,  who  generally  look  with  a 
jealous  and  malign  eye  on  a  woman  of  great  parts, 
and  a  cultivated .  understanding. 

The  great  art  of  pleating  in  converfation,  con- 
fifts  in  making  the  company  pleafed  with  them- 
felves.  Detraction  fhould  be  avoided,  efpecially 
among  women,  where  their  own  fexjs  concern^; 
it  would  be  more  noble  for  them  to  {hew  a  Gpnw 
paffionate  fympathy  to  the  unfortunate,  efpecially 
to  thofe  who  are  rendered  fo  by  the  villainy  of 
men.  U  is  a  laudable  pride,  ^s  well  as  fecret 
pleafure,  which  ought  to  be  indulged,  in  being  the 
friend  and  refuge  of  the  unhappy,  but  without  the 
vanity  of  (hewing  it. 

Every  fpecies  of  iiideli^cy  in  qpnverfation* 
fhould  be  confideced  as  fbameful,  ^qd  highly  dif-* 
gutting.    A  Sacred  regard  fhould  be  ever  had  to 

truth, 
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tnffl*  for  fylHg  I*  «1waAattd  derpicahle  vice  5 
tfitogh  *  lively  ttnDeUifhaietit  of  a  humorous 
ftorjf,  which  iidnty  liAeflded  to  promote  innocent 
tomb,  tiutnot  be  dhderftood  to  fall-  under  that 
head. 

geWteitett  of  Iprrlt  itiH  riiahttets  isettreniely 
ttigigjng;  but  not  that  indifcrtriiSriattf  aftertffon; 
ffiai  uhWahfog  fimptt,  which  fmilej  oh  fell  ailke. 
For  this  arlfe*  either  from  aflfeaation;  of  foftneft, 
or  tctiin  perfect  infipidity. 

Afitifc^difeati,  likfe  6th#  fine  thing*  in  nature 
bai  hfcr  £«£et  #0lht  of  Vidfy  from  which  flie  may 
bfe  teen  to  ntaft  advantage.  To  fix  this  point  re* 
quires  gttat  judgrifent,  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  human  htart.  By  the  prefent  mode  of  fe- 
male manners,  the  ladies  feem  to  expeft  that  they 
ihaiLjregaifi  their  afcendency  over  men,  by  the 
fulled  difplay  of  thiif  perfonal  charms,  by  being 
always  in  their  eye  at  public  places,  by  converfing 
with  them  with  the  femfe  uhreferved  freedom  as 
they  do  with  one  another;  in  (hort,  by  refembling 
men  as  near  as  they  can.  The  folly  of  this  expec- 
tation and  cottduft  will  foon  be  fhown.  For  the 
p6Htt  bf  a  fine  woman  over  the  hearts  of  men,  of 
fti^ri  of  the  fkteft  parts,  is  even  beyond  what  (he 

conceives* 
Ma 
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conceives.  They  are  Xenfible  of  the  pleaQng^T 
Hon*  but  they  cannot*  iior  do  they  yijifh  to  dilfolp* 
it.  Butifibe  is  determined  to.difpel  the  champ* 
it  is  certainly  in  her  power,  foe  may  foqn,  reduce 

the  angel  to  a  very  ordinary  girl. 

There  is  a  native  dignity  ,ii>  ingenuous  njod^fty 
to  be  expe&ed  in  the  gentler  fex,  which  is  their 
natural  prote&ion  from  the  familiarity  of.  mem 
The  fentiment  that  a  woman  may  allow  all  inno- 
cent freedoms,  provided  her  virtue  is  fecure,  is 
both  grofsly  indelicate  and  dangerous,  and  has 
proved  fatal  to  many  who  have  confided  too  much 
in  this  fallaciou&do&rine.  In  fine^  to  farm  a  com* 
plete  lady,  file  fcould  poffefs  the  mod  perfeft  fim* 
plicity  of  heart  and  mangers,  dignity  without  pridft 
affability  without  meannefs*  and  fimple  elegancy 
without  affe&ation. 


ANECDOTE 

Of  HENRY  IV.  of  FRANCE. 

ENRY  always  (hewed  gre^t  intrepedity  and 
generofity  towards  his  enemies,  even  to  tfcofe 
who,  ftimulated  by  a  fanatic  zeal,  wiflied  to  take 
away  his  life.    The  hiftorian  Le  Grain  records  an 

adventure 
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adventure  which  happeqed  to  tty?  monarch  with 
one  captain  Michau,  who  had  pretended  to  defert 
from. the  Spanish  feryice,  and  go  oyer  to.  that  cf 
Henry ,  in  order  to  find  an  opportunity  of  affiifB- 
natiRg  Viitti.     One  day,   fays  that  hiftorian,   as 
Henry  was  hunting  inNthe  foreft  of  Ailas  he  per- 
ceives Captain  Michau  at  his  heels,  well  mounted, 
and  with  a  couple  of  piftols  cocked  and  primed: 
the  king  was  alonp,  no  affiftance  was  at  hand,  as 
it  is  the  cuftom  of  hunters  to  he  fcattered  from 
one  another.     Henr^  feeing  Michau  approach, 
faid  in  a  bold  and  determined  manner,  "  Captain 
Michau,  a\ight,  I  want  to  try  whether  your  horfe 
be  as  good  a  one  as  you  fay  he  is."     Michau 
obeyed;  the  king  mounted  his  horfe,  and,  taking 
the  two  piftok,  faid,  «c  Haft  thoy  a  mind  to  k^ll 
any  one?  I  have  been  told  that  thou  hadft  a  defign 
to  kill  me;  but  it  i?  in  my  power  to  kill  thee,  if 
I  choofe."     As  he  faid  this,  he  fired  the  piftols 
into  the  air,  and  ordered  Michau  to  follow  him. 
The  captain,  after  many  excufes,  took  his  leave 
in  two  days  after,  and  never  again  made  his  ap, 
pearancc# 


THE 
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f*      The   CtttJfcCtt-YARii 

J  i  . .  .  *     .  * 

GO  to  the  Cbutdwyttl*  then,  O  finful  and 
thoughdefs  mortal;.— go  learn  from  every 
tomb^ftone  and  every  riling  hillock,  that,  "  tht 
wages  kX  fill  is  death/*  Ltarn  in  filence,  among 
the  dead*  that  lefloa  which  infinitely  concerns  all 
the  living;  not  let  thy  heart  be  ever  at  reft,  till 
thou  art  acquainted  with  Jesus,  who  is  the  rtfar* 
rtSibn  and  the  lift. 


PASSIONS  influenced  by  different    ; 


SITUATIONS  IN  LIFE. 


DIFFERENT  eitiploytaeritt,  attd'  diflfertM 
conditbfis  in  life,  beget  in  u*  a  tendeftty  to 
6ur  different  paffions.  Thofe  wbd  are  exalted 
above  others  in  their  daily  Actions*  andefp&ially 
if  they  have  to  do  with  many  perfons  iitiderthetti> 
and  in  many  affairs,  are  too  often  tempted  to  the 
haughty,  the  morofe,  the  furly,  and  the  more  un- 
friendly ruffles  and  difturbances  of  nature*  uiileft 
they  watch  againft  them  with  daily  care.  The 
commander?  in  armies  and  navies,  the  governors 
in  work-houfes,  the  mailers  of  public  fchools,  or 
thofc  who  have  a  great  number  of  fervants  under 
them9  and  a  multitude  of  cares  and  concerns  in 

human 
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human  life,  fhould  continually  fet  a  guard  upon 
themfelves*  left  they  get  a  habit  of  affefted  fupe* 
riority,  pride,  and  vanity  of  mind,  of  frctfulneft, 
impatience,  and  criminal  anger. 


The  Wearifomtntfs  of  what  is  commonly 

CALLED 

A  LIFE  of  PLEASURE. 

THE  fpleen  is  feldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns; 
The  low'ring  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown. 
And  fallen  fadnefs,  that  o'er  fhade,  diftort, 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  caufe 
For  fuch  immeafurable  woe  appears; 
Thefe  Flora  banifhes,  and  gives  the  fair 
Sweet  fmiles  and  bloom,  lefs  tranfient  than  her  own. 
It  is  the  conftant  revolution,  dale 
And  taftelefs,  of  the  fame  repeated  joys, 
That  palls  and  fatiates,  and  makes  languid  life 
A  pedlar's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 
Health  fufFers,  and  the  fpirits  ebb;  the  heart 
Recoils  from  its  own  choice  at  the  full  feaft. 
1$  famifh'd-  finds  no  mufic  in  the  fong, 
No  fmartnefs  in  the  jell,  and  wonders  why. 
Yet  thou  fan  ds  (till  defire  to  journey  on, 
Though  halt  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread* 

The 


The  paralytic;  who  can  hold  her  cards. 

But  cannot  play  them,  borrow*  a  friend's  hand    ■ 

To  deal  and  (huffle,  to  divide  and  fori:   '  ' 

Her  mingled  fuitsind  feqiiences-,  and  fits  f' « 

Spc&atrefs  both  and  fpe&acle,  a  fad 

And  filent  cypher,  while  her  proxy  plays. 

Others  are  dragg'd  into  the  crowded  room 

Between  fupporters ;  and,  once  feated,  fit, 

Through  downright  inability  to  rife, 

Till  the  (lout  bearers  lift  the  corpfe  again. 

Thefe  fpeak  aloud  memento.     Yet  even  thefe 

Themfelves  love  life,  and  cling  to  it ;  as  he 

That  overhangs  a  torrent,  to  a  twig. 

They  love  it,  and  yet  loath  it ;  fear  to  die, 

Yet  fcorn  the  purpofes  for  which  they  live. 

Then  wherefore  not  renounce  them  ?  No-the  dread, 

The  flavifh  dread  of  folitude,  that  breeds 

Refle&ion  and  remorfe,  the  fear  of  fhame, 

And  their  inye'trate  habits — all  forbid. 

Whom  call  we  gay?  That  honour  has  been  long 

The  boaft  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 

The  innocent  are  gay — the  lark  is  gay, 

That  dries  his  feathers,  faturate  with  dew,  *' 

Beneath  the  rofy  clwd,  while  yet  the  beams 

Of  day-fpring  overfhoot  his  humble  neft. 

The  peafant  too,  a  witnefs  of  his  fong, . 

Himfelf  a  fongfter,  is  as  gay  as  he. 

§ut  favc  me  from  the  gaiety  of  thofe 

Whofe 
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Who  fa  head  achs  nail  them  to  a  noon  day  bed; 
And  favc  me  too  from  theirs  whofe  haggard  eyes 
Flafli  defperation,  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  poverty  ftripp'd  off  by  cruel  chance, 
From  gaiety  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain, 
The  mouth  with  blafphemy,  the  heart  with  woe. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

A  SCOTCH  PEDLAR. 

\  SHORT  time  fince,  Sawney  Frazer,  a  native 
■*^  of  the  northern  part  of  this  ifland,  who,  by 
vending  of  linen  which  he  carried  around  the  coun- 
try on  his  back,  had  acquired  a  fum  of  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold,  refolving  to  extend  'his  bufi- 
nefs  by  the  addition  of  other  wares,  fet  out  for 
London,  in  order  to  purchafe  them  to  the  bed  ad- 
vantage. When  he  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
fhelter  in  a  houfe  of  entertainment,  which  flood 
in  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  from  a  violent  ftorm 
of  wind  and  rain;  where  he  had  not  been  long,  be- 
fore he  was  joined  by  two  horfemen  of  genteel 
appearance  who  flopped  on  the  fame  account. 

As 
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As  he  was  in  pofleffion  of  the  fire-fide,  they 
were  under  a  neceffity  of  joining  company  with 
him,  in  order  to  dry  themfelves,  which  otherwife 
the  meannefs  of  his  appearance  would  probably 
have  prevented  their  doing. 

"The  new  companions  had  not  fat  long  together 
before  the  chearfulnefs  of  his  temper,  and  fome- 
thing  uncommonly  droll  in  his  converfation,  made 
the  others  invite  him  to  fup  with  them  at  their 
expence;  where  they  entertained  him  fo  gene* 
roufly,  that,  forgetting  his  national  prudence  he 
could  not  forbear  Slewing  his  treafure,  as  a  proof 
of  his  not  being  unworthy  of  the  honour  they  had 
done  him.  The  Rorm  having  obliged  them  to  re- 
main there  all  night,  thjey  departed  together  next 
morning;  when,  as  a  further  mark  of  their  regard, 
they  kept  company  with  him,  though  he  travelled 
on  foot,  till  they  came  into  a  folitary  part  of  the 
road;  when  one  of  them,  putting  a  piftol  to  his 
bread,  took  from  him  the  bag  which  contained 
the  earnings  of  his  life,  leaving  him  only  a  fingle 
piece  of  gold,  which  by  good  fortune  he  had  hap- 
pened  to  have  loofe  in  his  pocket.  Hisdiftrcfs  at 
fuch  a  lofs  may  be  eafily  conceived:  however,  he 
funk  not  under  it;  a  thought  inftantly  occurred  to 
him,  how  it  might  poflibly  be  retrieved,  which  he 
lpft  not  a  moment  to  put  in  execution* 

He 
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He  bad  obfervcd  that  the  mafter  of  the  houfe, 
where  he  had  met  thcfetwo  plunderers,  Teemed  to  be 
perfe£lly  acquainted  with  them :  he  returned  there- 
fore thither  directly,  and  feigned  to  have  been  taken 
Suddenly  ill  on  the  road  with  a  diforder  in  bis  bow- 
els ;  called  for  fome  wine,  which  he  had  heated,  and 
rendered  ftiH  ftronger  with  fpice:  all  the  time  he 
was  drinking  which,  he  did  nothing  but  pray  for 
hU  late  companions,  who,  he  faid,  had  not  only 
sudvifcd  him  to  take  it,  but  alfo  been  fo  generous 
ms  to  give  him  a  piece  of  gold  which  he  produced 
to  pay  fox  it;  ajid  then,  feeming  to  be  much  re- 
lieved, he  lamented  mod  heavily  his  not  knowing 
where  to  return  thanks  to  his  benefa&ors,  which 
he  faid,  the  violence  of  his  pain  had  made  him  for? 
get  to  enquire. 

The  mafter  of  the  houfe,  to  whom  his  guefts  had 
not  mentioned  the  man's  having  money,  that  he 
might  not  expeft  to  (hare  it  with  them,  never  fuf- 
pefting  the  truth  of  his  (lory,  informed  him,  with- 
out fcruple,  who  they  were  and  where  they  lived. 

This  was  dire&ly  what  he  had  fchemed  for.  He 
crawled  away  till  he  was  out  of  fight  from  the 
houfe,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  deceit;  when  he 
had  made  all  the  hafte  he  could  to  town,  and,  en- 
quiring for  his  fpoilers,  he  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to 

bear 
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hear  they  were  people  in' trade,  and  of  good  repute 
for  their  wealth.  The  next  morning,  therefore, 
as  foon  as  he  thought  they  were  ftirring,  he  went 
to  the  houfe  of  one  of  them,  whom  he  found  in 
the  room  where  his  merchandize  was  expofed  to 
fale. — The  merchant  inftantly  knew  him ;  but,  ima- 
gining he  came  on  fome  other  bufinef*,  for  he 
did  not  think  it  poffible  that  he  could  have  traced 
him,  or  even  that  he  could  know  him  in  his  altered 
appearance,  aflced  him,  in  the  ufaal  way,  what 
he  wanted. 

I  want  to  fpeak  a  word  wi*  ye  in  privkte,  Sir/* 
he  anfwered,  getting  between  him  and  the  door; 
and  then,  on  the  merchant's  afFefting  furprize, 
c<  In  gude  troth*  Sir,  he  continued)  I  think  it  jY 
fomewhat  fir ange  that  yefhud  na  ken  Sawney ',  who 
fupped  with  ye  the  neeght  before  lauft,  after  av  the 
keendnefs  ye  fhewed  to  him!"  Then,  lowering  his 
voice,  fo  as  not  to  be  overheard  by  the  people 
prefent,  he  told  him,  with  a  determined  accent, 
that  if  he  did  not  inftantly  return  him  his  money, 
he  would  apply  to  a  Magiftrate  for  redrefs. 

This  was  a  demand  which  admitted  not  of  dif- 
pute.  The  money  was  paid  him,  with  a  hand- 
fome  gratuity  for  having  lent  it,  and  his  recpipt 
taken  to  that  effeft;  after  which  he  went  direQly 
lo  the  other,  upon  whom  he  made  a  like  demand 
with  equal  fuccefs.  ESSAY 
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ESSAT 

ON 

FRIENDSHIP. 

THE  greateft  happinefs  that  we  can  poflefs  in 
this  world  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  friendship ; 
but  although  hs  uttlity  and  pleafures  have  been 
celebrated  and  pointed  out  by  the  bed  ethicaV 
writer*;  and  though  it  is  university  admitted 
to  promote  our  happinefs  and  abate  our  -  mifety, 
by  doubling  the  former  and  dividing  the  latter,  yet 
we  feldom  fee  this  virtue  praftifed.  We  are  often 
indeed  entertained  with  profeffions  of  friendfhip, 
but  do  thefe  generally  bring  forth  their  fruit  in 
due  feafon? — The  theory  in  general  is  pretty  well 
underftood,  but  the  praftical  part  lies  dormant. 

This  truly  noble  virtue  confifts  in  an  inclina- 
tion and  defire  between  two  perfons  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  one  another.  Efteem 
is  the  principal  bafis  on  which  it  ftands;  for  it  is 
impoffible  to  raife  this  virtue  and  feel  its  influence, 
however  fenfible  we  may  be  of  a  man's  worth  and 
merits,  without  we  efteem  him.  To  this  qualifica- 
tion may  be  added  three  others,  virtue,  conftancy, 
and  faithfulnefs. 
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As  to  the  neceffity  of  thefe,  little  need  be  faid; 
for  virtue  is  fingled  out  by  moll  authors  as  efTen- 
tial  in  forming  a  tender  and  rational  friendfhip, 
one  of  whonx  I  fh^ll  only  mention,  and  that  is 
picero.  Friendfhip  (fays  he)  cannot  but  be  with 
the  good,  for  friendfhip  cannot  be  without  virtue. 
As  to  conftancy  and  faithfulnefs,  they  are  fo  necef- 
fary,  that  it  is  utterly  impoffible  for  real  friendfhip 
to  fubfift  without  them;  for  that  is  never  like  the 
ipercuxy  in  the  tube,  rifing  and  falling  according 
to  circumftances,  fuch  a  friendfhip  as  this,  with 
efteem  for  its  bafis,  with  virtue,  conftancy,  faith- 
fulnefs, and  their  concomitants,  for  its  fupporters, 
ever  continues  in  its  pure  immaculate  ftate,  attun- 
ing all  the  foul  to  harmony  and  love,  and  uniting 
together  what  force  can  never  part. 

It  has  been  afferted  by  Tome,  and  laid  down  as 
a  rule,  that  there  fbould  be  equality  in  age  and  re- 
femblancc  of  inclinations,  in  two  perfons,  to  raife 
a  friendfhip  towards  each  other,  .  As  to  the  firft, 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  thatmoft  of  us  have 
known  inftances  to  the  contrary;  and  as  to  the 
other,  is  it  abfolutely  requifitc?  If  we  advert  to 
hiftory,  we  fhall  find  numerous  inftances  to  prove 
the  contrary;  the  mind  is  always  pleafed  with  no- 
velty, and  therefore  it  is  a  matter  of  no  wonder  to 
fee  it  fometimes  delighted  with  thofe  good  qualities, 

perfections, 
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perfe&iotos,   and  endowments,   which  it  tanhot 
enumerate  among  its  own. 

*  True  friendlhip  grows  not  With  the  lull  of  gairi, 
Nor  will  flie  fort  with  pleafare's  fenfual  train; 
A  confcious  indigence  can  never  prove 
The  vigorous  fource  of  torch  exalted  love; 
Nor  can  like  manners  raife  the  generous  fire 
In  vicious  minds,  for  vice  tan  ne'er  infpire 
The  (acred  flame :  the  Have  of  vice  forlorn 
E'en  on  a  brother  looks  with  fecret  fcorh. 
Hail,  virtue,  then!  'tis  thy  intrinfic  worth 
That  can  alone  give  genuine  friendfhip  birth; 
Yet  pleafure,  profit  and  convenience  join 
To  aid  its  growth,  and  make  it  brighter  fhine." 

There  is  one  thing  very  prevalent  amongft  man- 
kind that  often  deftroysthis  virtue  in  the  bud,  be- 
fore maturity  has  crowned  its  ftate  ;  I  mean  envy. 
Wherever  the  baneful  influence  of  this  demon  ex- 
tends, true  friendfhip  can  never  be  found;  and  he 
that  fees  his  friend  happy,  and  envies  him  his  lot, 
may  depend  upon  it  that  this  virtue  abides  not  wkh 
him;  for  we  fhould  rejoice  at  the  happinefs  of  our 
friends  as  much  as  for  our  own,  and  love  them  as 
well  as  we  love  ourfelves.  A  ftrong  proof  of  the 
refpe&ability  of  friendfliip,  and  how  much  it  has 
been  valued  in  every  age,  appears  both  from  an-, 
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cient  and  modern  writers.  We  often  find  them  be- 
llowing the  warmed  eulogiump  on  it,  and  almofl 
every  author  who  has  written  for  the-purpofe  of 
celebrating  any  particular  perfon,  feems  to  have 
thought  it  indifpenfably  neceflary,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  work,  to  have  a  friend  for  his  hero.  In  the 
jEneid  and  Odyffey,  two  of  the  moft  celebrated 
epic  poems  of  the  ancients  we  find  jEneas  has  its 
Achates;  Achilles  his  Patroclus.  With  regard  to 
the  lauer  there  is  a  circumftance  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation  that  refleds  additional  honour  on  my  fub- 
jeft.  Achilles  being  irritated  at  the  behaviour  of 
Agamemnon  in  taking  Brifais  away  from  him,  for- 
bore  fighting,  and  withdrew  from  the  Grecian 
camp-  No  intreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  re- 
turn, and  he  fees  unmoved  the  Greciaos  upon  the 
verge  of  ruin.  At  this  crifis  his  friend  Patroclus 
was  (lain,  and  we  now  find  that  friendfhip  effe&ed 
what  nothing  elfe  could.  Friendfhip  only  could 
bring  him  back  again  to  aflerthis  country's  caufe, 
and  revenge  his  friend's  death  by  that  of  Heftors. 

Thus  we  fee  in  what  high  eftimation  this  virtue 
was  held  among  the  ancients,  and  numerous  are 
the  inflances  recorded  in  which  it  has  produced 
^mazing  effe&s.  But  it  Teems  now  to  have  almoft 
forfaken  the  abodes  of  mankind,  and  in  my  fmall 
experience  is  become  rather  a  fubjcft  of  admiration 

than 
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than  of  emulation.  Friendfliip  has  ever  been  con- 
fidered  as  a  neceflary  ingredient  in  making  the 
marriage  ftate  happy,  and  here,  where  it  fhould 
always  exift,  is  the  molt  likely  place  to  find  it. 
Parity  of  rank  and  fortune,  thought  by  fome  to 
be  eflential,  is  here  found  ftrengthened  by  mutu- 
al interefts.  Here  conceffions  will  not  mortify* 
for  they  will  not  be  thofe  of  pride,  but  of  kind* 
neb;  and  here  fhall  we  meet  with  unfeigned  at- 
tachment and  reciprocal  confidence* 

"  True  friendfhip  warms,  it  raifes,  it  tranfports* 
Like  mufic  pure  the  joy,  without  allay ^ 
Whofe  very  rapture  is  tranquillity/9 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I  muft  beg  leave 
to  feleft  fome  few  paflages  from  the  wifdom  of 
the  fon  of  Sirach.  This  writer  has  related  the  ad- 
vantages of  friendfhip,  and  explained  the  method 
of  gaining  friends,  in  a  plain  and  concife  manner. 
How  jufl  are  his  cautions  refpeftingthe  choice  of 
them,  and  how  plainly  does  his  knowledge  of  na- 
ture appear  in  his  defcriptions  of  the  perfidious  and 
felf  interefted. 

In  the  firft  place,  he  has  laid  down  the  art  of 
gaining  friends  by  behaving  affably.  €<  Sweet  lan- 
guage will  multiply  friends,  and  a  fair  fpeaking 
tongue  will  increafe  kind  greetings,"    But  in  the 
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following  fentenee,  he  direfts  as  to  hare  many 
well-wifhers,  but  few  friends.  "  Be  in  peace  with 
many,  neverthelefs  have  but  one  cotmfellor  of  * 
thoufand.  "  He  next  proceed*  in  his  direftton 
for  the  choice  of  friends,  and  in  this  particularly 
recommends  prudence.  Indeed  in  a  matter  of 
this  confequence,  when  choofing  this  other  felf,  we 
ought  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  choofe  among 
the  good,  for  friendlhip,  even  its  degenerate  Rate* 
cannot  exift  in  vicious  minds.  Experience  tells  us 
that  we  fliould  not  truft  too  much  to  profeffions* 
when  there  is  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  fincerity ;  if  we 
do,  inftead  of  the^bcbaviour  of  a  true  friend,  we 
may  perhaps  find  that  of  the  felfifli  and  treacher- 
ous, which  the  writer  above  mentioned  has  fo  well 
defcribed.  <c  Some  man  is  a  friend,  for  his  own 
occafion,  and  will  not  abide  in  the  day  of  thy 
trouble;  and  there  is  a  friend,  who  being  turned 
to  enmity  and  ftrife  will  difcover  thy  reprofceh. 
Again,  fome  friend  is  a  companion  at  the  table, 
and  will  not  continue  in  the  day  of  thine  affli&ion. 
In  thy  profperity  he  will  be  as  thyfelf.  If  thou 
be  brought  low  he  will  be  againft  thee,  and  hide 
himfelf  from  thy  fact." 

Here  we  fee  the  falfe  friend  in  all  his  odious 
colours,  and  juftly  has  he  been  compared  to  the 
fwallow.    For  that  bird  is  feen  among  us  in  the 
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delightful  fcafon  of  the  year,  when  every  fcene  is 
pleating  to  the  view  but  when  winter  comes  on, 
it  difappears.  So  is  the  falfe  friend,  whilft  fortune's 
favour  enriches  us,  our  joys  appear  his  own,  and 
be  feems  to  feel  without  alloy  the  facred  ardour 
of  friendiiijp,  but  fhould  misfortune,  change  the 
fcene,  fh^u id  the  winter  of  fortune  come  on,  he 
difappears  like  wife,  and  his  friendftiip  is  heard  no 
more.  How  happy  then  ought  we  to  think  our*. 
felves?  To  live  in  an  age,  when  no  fuch  inftances 
of  perfidy  occur!!! 

But  let  us  leaye  the  faithlefs  friend  by  adverting 
to  the  good,  the  faithful  one,  that  has  been  tried, 
and  {lands  like  the  foliage  of  the  evergreen,  as 
well  in  adverfity  as  in  prorperity,  and  confctous  of 
his  worth,  ever  obey  the  direction  of  the  moralift. 
99  Forfake  not  an  old  friend  ({ays  he)  for  the  new 
is  not  comparable  to  him :  a  new  friend  is  as  new 
wine;  when  it  is  old,  thou  (halt  drink  it  with 
pleafure." 

A  preference  of  liking  or  efteem  merely  feems  to 

conftitute  and  be  the  import  of  modern  friendship* 

Viewing  it  in  this  light,  it  is  reafonable  to  fup- 

pofe  that  every  one  has   a  friend.     Solus  eft  qui 

fine  tmico  eft.      Perhaps    that  friend  has  fome 

faults, 
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faults,  and  the  moft  delicate  talk  in  friendfhip  \i 
to  point  thefe  out  tp  him.  Should  neceffity  ever 
require  it,  let  it  be  done  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he 
might  fee  it  is  done  for  his  advantage;  but  let  not 
this  be  done  too  frequently;  if  fo,  the  mind  will 
naturally  fink  under  the  reproaches,  and  the  efteem 
that  it  had  for  thofe  that  bellow  them  will  confe- 
quently  abate.  The  wife  man  fo  often  mentioned, 
has  defcribed,  with  his  ufual  accuracy  and  ftrength 
of  allufion,  the  breaches  and  difagreements  that 
fometimes  happen  between  friends/* 

*  Whofo  cafteth  a  ftone  at  the  birds  frayeth  them 
away;  and  he  that  upbraideth  his  friend,  breaketh 
friendfhip.  Though  thou  draweft  a  fword  at  thy 
friend,  yet  defpair  not,  for  there  may  be  a  return* 
ing  to  favour.  If  thou  has  opened  thy  mouth  a« 
gainft  thy  friend,  fear  nQt,  for  there  may  be  a  re- 
conciliation, except  for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or 
difclofing  of  fecrets,  or  a  treacherous  wound;  for 
thofe  things  every  friend  will  depart." 

There  are  feveral  qualifications  neceflary  to 
make  a  good  friend,  the  principal  of  which  have 
been  already  enumerated,  and  the  beautiful  in- 
stances in  the  following  paflages  point  out  the  ne- 
ceffity of  conftancy.  ftC  Whofo  difcovereth  fecrets, 
lofeth  his  credit,  and  fhall  never  find  a  friend  to 
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his  mind.  Love  thy  friend  and  be  faithful  unto 
him:  but  if  thou  bewrayed  his  fecrets,  follow  no 
more  after  him:  for  as  a  man  hath  deftroyed  his 
enemy,  fo  haft  thou  loft  the  love  of  thy  friend. 
At  oi\e  that  letteth  a  bird  go  out  of  his  hand,  fo  haft 
thou  let  thy  friend  go,  and  thou  (halt  not  get  him 
again.  Follow  after  him  no  more  for  he  is  too  far 
off;  he  is  as  a  roe  efcaped  out  of  the  fn&re.  As 
for  a  wound  it  may  be  bound  up;  and  after  revil- 
ing, there  might  be  reconcilement;  but  he  that  be* 
wrayeth  fecrets,  is  without  hope.9' 

In  another  part  the  fame  writer  has  pointed  out 
the  fruits  of  friendfhip in  a  juft  eulogy  on  it.  "A 
faithful  friend  (fays  he)  is  a  ftrong  defence,  and 
he  that  hath  found  fuch  a  one  has  found  a  treafure. 
Nothing  countervails  a  faithful  friend,  and  his  ex- 
cellency is  invaluable.  A  faithful  friend  is  the 
medicine  of  life,  and  they  that  fear  the  Lord  (hall 
find  bim.  Whofo  feareth  the  Lord,  {hall  dire  ft 
his  friendfhip  aright,  for  as  he  is,  fo  fhall  his  friend 
be  alfo." 

Among  all  the  works  of  different  authors  on 
this  fubjeft,  can  there  be  any  paflage  felefted  that 
excels  or  even  equals  that  fine  faying  of  this  ancient 
writer?  w  A  faithful  friend  is  the  medicine  of  life," 
Here  we  fee.  the  friend  pourtrayed  in  a  juft  and 
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nVafing  light;  and  how  cfcn  the  advantages  of 
jju,  ifliip  be  more  ftrongly  expreffed  than  in  re- 
preienting  it  to  be  the  efficacious  balm  for  healing 
the  cares,  pains  and  forrows  that  attends  us  in  thia 
world.  The  good  man  is  affined  that  he  (hall  in 
due  time  meet  with  this  bl effing;  and  that  ineftU 
mable  virtue  which  gained  it,  when  he  quits  %hi§ 
ftage  of  life,  ftiall  render  him  worthy  of  4  place  is 
the  abodes  of  the  bleft;  whe*e  his  hopes  (hall  na 
more  be  cut  off  by  difappointtnent;  where  the 
wicked  ceafe  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary 
are  at  reft. 


The  different  Offices  of  Rtafon 

AND 

SELF-LOVE.  . 

TWO  Principles  in  human  nature  reign; 
Self-love,  to  urge,  and  Reafon,  to  reftrain;, 
Nor  this  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad  we  call, 
Each  works  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all; 
And  to  their  proper  operation  ftill, 
Afcribeall  Good,  to  their  improper  111. 
Self-love,  the  fpring  of  motion,  a£ts  the  foul; 
Reafon's  comparing  balance  rules  the  whole. 

Man, 
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Man,  but  for  that,  no  attipn  could  attend, 
And,  but  for  this,  were  aftive  to  no  end : 
Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  fpot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot: 
Or  meteor-like,  flame  lawlefs  thro9  the  void, 
Deftroying  others,  by  tiimfelf  deftroy'd. 
Mod  ftrength  the  moving  principle  requires; 
A£Uve  its  talk,  it  prompts,  impels,  infpires. 
Sedate  and  quiet  the  cotnparing  lies, 
Fonn'd  but  to  check,  delib'rate,  and  advife. 
Self-love,  ftill  ftronger,  as  its  objeQs  nigh; 
Reafon' s  at  diftance,  and  in  profpeft  lie : 
That  fees  immediate  good  by  prefent  fenfe; 
Reafon,  the  future  and  the  confequence. 
Thicker  than  arguments,  temptations  throng, 
A  i  befl  more  watchful  this,  but  that  more  ftrong* 
The  A&ion  of  the  ftronger  to  fufpend 
Reafon  ftill  ufe,  to  Reafon  ftill  attend. 
Attention,  habit  and  experience  gains; 
Each  ftrengthens  Reafon,  and  Self-love  reftrains. 
Let  fubtle  fchool-men  teach  thefc  friends  to  fight, 
More  ftudious  to  divide  than  to  unite; 
And  Grace  and  Virtue,  Senfc  and  Reafon  fplit, 
With  all  the  rafh  dexterity  of  wit. 
Wits,  juft  like  Fools,  at  war  about  a  name, 
Have  full  as  oft  no  meaning,  or  the  fame. 
Self-love  and  Reafon  to  one  end  afpire, 
Pain  their  averfion,  Pleafure  their  delire; 
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But  greedy  That,  its  objeft  would  devour, 
This  tafte  the  honey,  and  not  wound  the  flow'rs 
Fleafure  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood, 
Our  greateft  evil,  or  our  greateft  good. 


DECEIT. 


THAT  darknefs  of  chara&er,  where  we  can  fee 
no  heart,  thofe  foldings  of  art  through  which 
no  native  affe&ion  is  allowed  to  penetrate,  prefent 
an  objeft  unamiable  in  every  feafon  of  life,  but 
particularly  odious  in  youth.  If  at  an  age  when 
the  heart  is  warm,  when  the  emotions  are  ftrong, 
and  when  nature  is  expe&ed  tofliewitfelffreeand 
open,  we  can  already  fmile  and  deceive,  what  is 
to  be  expefted  when  we  (hall  be  longer  hackneyed 
in  the  ways  of  men,  when  intereft  (hall, have  com- 
pleted the  obduracy  of  our  hearts,  and  experience 
(hall  have  improved  us  in  all  the  arts  of  guile? 
Diffimulation  in  youth,  is  the  forerunner  of  per- 
fidy in  old  age :  its  firft  appearance  is  the  fatal 
omen  of  growing  depravity,  and  future  (hame. 
It  degrades  parts  and  learning,  obfcures  the  luftre 
of  every  accomplifliment,  and  finks  us  into  con- 
tempt with  God  and  man.  The  path  of  falfhood 
is  a  perplexing  maze.  After  the  firft  departure 
from  fincerity,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  (lop;  one 
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artifice  unavoidably  leads  on  to  another;  till,  as 
the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth  encreafes,  we  are 
left  entangled  in  our  own  fnare.  Deceit  difcovers 
a  little  mind,  which  flops  at  temporary  expedients, 
without  fifing  to  comprebenfive  views  of  conduQ, 
It  betrays  a  daftardly  fpirit:  it  is  the  refourfe  of 
one  who  wants  courage  to  avow  bis  defigns,  or  to 
left  upon  himfelf.  To  fet  out  in  the  world  with 
no  other  principle  than  a  crafty  attention  to  inte- 
reft,  betokens  one  who  is  deftined  for  creeping 
through  the  inferior  walks  of  life.  He  may  be 
fortunate, — he  cannot  be  happy:  the  eye  of  a  good 
man  will  weep  at  his  error;  he  cannot  tafte  the 
fweets  of  confidential  friendfhip,  and  his  evening 
of  life  will  be  embittered  by  univerfal  contempt. 


r  O  U  T  H. 

YOUTH  is  of  long  duration;  and  in  maturer 
age,  when  the  enchantments  of  fancy  fhalL 
ceafe,  and  phantoms  of  delight  dance  no  more 
about  us,  we  fhall  have  no  comforts  but  the  efteem 
of  wife  men,  and  the  means  of  doing  good.  Let 
us  therefore  ftop,  while  to  ftop  is  in  our  power. 
Let  us  live  as  men,  who  are  fome  time  to  be  old,  and 
to  whom  it  will  be  the  mod  dreadful  of  all  evils,  to 
count  their  former  luxuriance  of  health,  only  by 
the  maladies  which  riot  has  produced* 
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That  the  higheft  degree  of  reverence  fhouldbt 
paid  to  youth,  and  that  nothing  indecent  fhould 
be  differed  to  approach  their  eyes,  or  ears,  are 
precepts  extorted  by  fenfe  and  virtue  from  an  an* 
cient  writer,  by  no  means  eminent  for  chaftity  of 
thought.  The  fame  kind,  though  not  the  fame 
degree  of  caution  is  required  in  every  thing  which 
is  laid  before  them,  to  fecure  them  from  unjuft 
prejudices,  perverfe  opinions,  and  incongruous 
combinations  of  images. 
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ANECDOTE 

OfHEJSTRT  IV.  of  FRANCE. 

N  1596,  the  Spaniards  threatened  the  city  of 
Calais;  Henry  IV.  difpatched  Sancy,  one  of 
his  officers,  to  England,  in  order  to  engage  queen 
Elizabeth  to  fuccour  it,  which  /he  could  do  the 
more  readily,  as  the  earl  of  Eflex  was  in  the  Chan- 
nel with  a  powerful  fleet.  The  queen  told  £ancy, 
that  flic  would  let  the  King  know  her  intentions 
by  her  ambaflador  then  at  his  court.  This  was 
Lord  Sidney,  who  plainly  told  his  majefty,  that 
the  queen  had  defigns  of  more  importance  for 
the  welfare  of  her  dominions,  than  the  relief  of 
Calais;  that  (he  would,  neverthelci's,  make  fome 
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efforts  tor  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  taking  it, 
provided  he  would  confent  to  pledge  it  to  the 
crowpjof-  England,  until  thofe  fums  were  repaid 
which  fee  had  lent  his  majefty,  fince  (he  firft 
began  to  affift  him  to  maintain  the  war  againfl  his 
enemies.  The  king  received  this  propofal  very 
ill,  and  faid,  turning  his  back  upon  Lord  Sidney, 
99  that  if  he  was  to  be  bitten,  he  would  as  foon 
k  fhould  be  by  a  lion  as  by  a  lionefs." 


Remarkable  Injlance  of  Refolution 

In  LADY  HILL, 

Abbefs  of  an  Englifh  Nunnery  at  Lilbon. 

THIS  Lady  took  the  tei|>  becaufe,  like  the 
reft  of  her  fifter-hood,  her  cirumftances  did 
not  permit  a  more  agreeable  choice.  Soon  after 
having  made  profeflion,  a  good  eft  ate  in  Ireland 
was  vacated  by  a  relation  that  died  inteftate,  and 
devolved  to  her  by  right  of  confanguinity.  To 
get  the  eftate  without  going  to  Ireland  herfelf,  was 
thought  difficult,  and  fubje£t  to  much  delay.  Her 
Abbefs  therefore  rcprefented  her  cafe  to  the  Pa- 
triarch, who  alone  could  difpenfe  with  her  vow  of 

conftant 
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That  death  is  the  chriftian's  laft  and  bed  friend,  as 
it  opens  the  door  into  life  eternal,  while  the  grave, 
as  Dr.  Young  beautifully  ftiles  it,  is, 

"  Our  fubterranean  road  to  blifs." 

My  dear  Maria,  believe  me  when  I  allure  you, 
life  with  all  is  fleeting  pleafures,  wealth  with  all  its 
alluring  charms,  youth  with  all  its  gaiety  and  de- 
lights, ambition  with  all  her  towering  fchemes,  and 
nobility  with  all  the  dazzling  titles  in  its  {train, 
have  Nothing  in  themfo  captivating  and  enfqaring, 
as  to  excite  in  me  the  leaft  defire  or  molt  diftant 
wilh  (in  the  views  of  eternal  glory  beyond  the 
grave)  to  continue  any  longer  in  this  ftate  of  trial 
and  probation,  however  flattering  my  profpefts  of 
affluence  and  independent  fortune  may  be :  no,  I 
can  fafely  fay,  from  felt  experience,  and  after  taking 
a  calm  retrofpeftive  view  of  the  brighteft  fcenes 
and  gayeft  pleafures  I  have  ever  enjoyed  in  paft 
life, c;  to  die  is  gain ;  to  be  diflblved,  and  to  be 
with  Chrift  is  beft  of  all," 

You,  my  dear,  have  often  fhared  with  me  in  the 
diverfions  and  amufements  common  to  our  agef 
and  fo  eagerly  purfued  by  too  many  young  perfons 
of  both  fexes,  to  the  wafte  of  their  mod  precious 
time,  and  the  total  deftru&ion  of  ferious  refle&ion. 
You  have,  I  hope,  as  well  as  I,  feen  the  folly  and 
vanity  of  what  the  world  calls  pleafure.     May  we 
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The  CONSOLATIONS  of  RELIGION, 
Written  by  a  Toung  Lady  in  her  lajt  I\lnefi% 

TO  A  FEMALE  FRIEND. 

My  dear  and  much  loved  friend, 

YOU  will  undoubtedly  be  furprized,  when  I  in- 
form you  this  will,  in  all  human  probability, 
be  the  laft  letter  I  (hall  ever  fend  or  trouble 
you  with;  but  your  furprize  will  ceafe,  when  I 
tell  you  the  threatning  diforder  you  know  I  have  la- 
boured under  for  fome  weeks  part,  is  now  drawing 
near  to  a  termination,  having  done  its  worft,  and 
brought  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave:  the  grave!  yes, 
that  dreary  houfe  appointed  for  all  living,  where  for- 
row,  grief,  and  trouble  are  known  no  more.  I  doubt 
not  but  you  pity  me ;  but  for  what  reafon  ?  Can 
that  perfon  be  an  objeft  of  pity,  who  is  going  to 
exchange  a  life  of  vanity  and  diftrefs,  for  an  eter- 
nity, Die  hopes,  of  eyerlafting  blifs  ?  No,  my  dear 
friend,  rather  wifh  me  joy,  as  the  common  phrafc 
is,  that  I  am  in  the  near  profpeft  of  fo  much  hap- 
pinefs,  and  never-ending  felicity.  It  is  matter  of 
Concern  to  leave  thofe  who  are  near  and  dear  to 
«s  on  earth,  and  take  a  long  farewel  of  them,  and 
every  pleafing  enjoyment  we  partake  of  here  be-> 
low ;  but  how  reviving  and  comfortable  is  the  re- 
tention, even  in  the  agonies  of  diffolving  nature  f 

That 
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ANECDOTE 

OF  PRINCE  MENZIKOFF. 

THE  rife  of  Prince  Menzikoff^fromalow  con* 
dition,  was  owing  to  his  being  inftrotnental 
in  Taring  the  life  of  the  Czar  Peter  I.  Menzikoff 
was  born  of  gentle,  but  very  poor  parents ;  and 
they  dying,  left  him  very  young,  without  any  edu- 
cation, infomuch  that  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write ;  nor  ever  did  he  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
His  poverty  obliged  him  to  fcek  fervice  in  Mos- 
cow, where  he  was  taken  into'the  houfe  of  a  Paftry- 
cook,  who  employed  him  in  crying  minced-pie* 
about  the  ft  reels ;  and  having  a  good  voice,  he 
alfo  fung  ballads,  whereby  he  was  fo  generally 
known,  that  he  bad  accefs  into  all  the  gen tlera ens' 
houfes.  The  Czar,  by  invitation*  was  to  dine  one 
day  at  a  Boyar's,  or  Lord's  houfe ;  and  Menzikoff, 
happening  to  be  in  the  kitchen  that  day*  obferved 
the  Boyar  giving  dire&ions  to  his  cook  about  a 
difli  of  meat  he  faid  the  Czar  was  fond  of,  and 
took  notice  that  the  Boyar  himfelf  put  forae  kind 
of  powder  into  it  by  way  offpice.  Taking  par- 
ticular notice  what  meat  that  difh  was  compofed 
of,  he  took  himfelf  away  to  fing  his  ballads,  and 
kept  fauntering  in  the  ftreet  till  th«  Czar  arrived; 
when  exalting  his  voice,  his  Majefty  took  notice 
of  it,  fent  for  him,  and  afked  if  he  would  fell  his 

bafker 
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feafket  with  his  pies?,  tfi?  boy  replied,  he  had  power 
only  Jo  fell  the  pies.;  as  for  the  bafket  he  muft 
firft.  afk  his  maker's  le*ve;  but,  as  every  thing  be- 
longed to  his  Majefty*  he  needed  only  to  lay  his 
command^  upon  him.  This  reply  pleafed  the  Czar 
fo  rpvch  that  he  ordered  Alexander  to  ftay  and 
attend  hiqif  yjbich  he  obeyed  with  great  joy* 
Menzikojjf  waited  behind  the  Cjzar'a  chair  at  dirt* 
per,  {md  feeing  the -before-mentioned  difli  ferved 
up  and  placed  before  him,  in  a  whifper  begged  his 
Majefty  not  to  eat  thereof.  The  Czar  went  into 
another  room  with  the  boy,  and  aiked  his  reafon 
for  what  he  had  whifpered  to  him;  when  he  in- 
formed his  Majefty  what  he  had  fecn  in  the  kit- 
chen; and  the  Boyar's  putting  in  the  powder  him- 
felf,  without  the  cook's  perceiving  him,  made  hiin 
fufpeft  that  difh  in  particular:  he  therefore  thought 
it  his  duty  to  put  his  Majefty  on  his  guard.  The 
Czar  returned  to  the  table  without  the  leaft  dif- 
compofure  in  his  countenance,  and  with  his  ufual 
chearfulnefs:  the  Boyar  recommended  this  difh 
to  him,  faying  it  was  very  good:  The  Czar  or- 
dered the  Boyar  to  fit  down  by  him,  (for  it  isx  a 
cuftorn  in  Mufcow  for  the  matter  of  the  houfe  to 
wait  at  table  when  he  entertains  his  friends,)  and, 
putting  fome  of  it  on  a  plate,  defired  hini  to  eat 
and  fliew  him  a  good  example.  The  Boyar,  with 
'"  the 
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the  utmoft  confufim,  replied, « that  it  did  not  be* 
come  the  fervant  to  eat  with  his  matter :"  where* 
upon  the  plate  was  fct  down  to  a  dog,  who  foon 
difpatched  its  contents,  which,  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
threw  him  into  convulfions,  and  Toon  deprived 
himoflife:  the  dog  being  opened,  the  effe&s  of 
the  poifon  were  clearly  difcovered,  and  the  Boyar 
was  immediately  fecured,  but  was  found  next  morn- 
ing dead  in  his  bed,  which  prevented  all  farther 
difcovery. 

MenzikofPs  remarkable  introdu&ion  foon  gain- 
ed him  credit  and  confidence  with  his  Royal  mat- 
ter; which,  from  being  one  of  the  meaneft  and 
pooreft,  raifed  him  to  be  one  of  the  richeft  fubje6ls 
in  the  Ruffian  Empire.  He  was  not  only  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  a  Prince  in  Ruflia,  but  alfo 
declared  a  Prince  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


CONTENT. 

TT  APPY  the  man  (but  oh!  how  few  we  find) 
*  •*>  Who  feels  the  pleafures  of  a  tranquil  mind ! 
Who  meets  all  bleffings  in  content  alone, 
Nor  knows  a  ftation  happier  than  bis  own ! 
No  anxious  cares  difturb  his  peaceful  bread, 
With  life  content,  and  with  contentment  Weft ; 
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No  pangs  he  feels  to  break  bis  calm  repofe  ;       , 

No  envy  fears,  for  he  no  envy  knows. 

To  man  ftill  faithful,  and  to  God  refign'd, 

Hit  body  fubjed  to  its  lord,  the  mind. 

He  muft  be  good— for  furely  Heav'n  ne'er  meant,. 

Without  ilrifik  virtue,  to  beftow  content. 

*Tis  not  the  glory  falfe  ambition  brings. 
The  wealth  of  mifers,  or  the  pow'r  of  kings; 
Nor  all  the  fleeting  joys  by  man  poflefs'd, 
Can  give  this  earthly  frame  that  heavenly  gueft. 
Whate'er  the  mufe  of  love  or  glory  lings, 
Virtue  alone  the  faered  ftranger  brings. 


ANECDOTE 
Of  King  James  Ift.  and  a  Bijbop. 

SOON  after  the  acceffion  of  King  James  ift. 
to  the  crown  of  England,  in  one  of  the  tours 
he  made  round  his  kingdom,  he  was  entertained 
by  the  Earl  of  Scarborough  at  his  feat  of  Lumley 
Caftle*  A  right  reverend  bifhop,  a  relation  of  his 
Lordlhip's,  who  was  there  on  a  vifit,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  to  poffefs  his  majefty  with  a  grand  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  family  of  his  noble  relative, 
began  to  acquaint  the  king  with  a  genealogical 
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detail  of  every  ^eifortwho  had  cxiftcd  in  a  long 
continued  line  oflris  Lbrdfliip's  progenitors,  and 
attempted  to  deduce  the  origin  of  the  family  from 
a  period  fo  remote,  that  it  exceeded  fcVery  degree 
of  credibility ;  the  king,  whofe  patience  totte  quite 
exhaufted,  flopped  fhort  the  reverend  genealogift, 
by  faying,  M  O  man!  go  no  further:  let  me  digeft 
this  knowledge  I  have  gained:  for  by  my  foul,  t 
did  not  know  that  Adam's  name  #as  Liimlcy.'* 


ANECDOTE. 

MR.  David  Hume  often  met  with  illiberal 
treatment  from  the  Clergy  of  Scotland, 
who  took  every  opportunity  to  afperfe  his  chafafter, 
on  account  of  his  free  opinions.  Observing 'a  cer- 
tain zealot  of  this  clafs  always  le^ve  the  room 
when  he  entered  it,  he  one  day  took  an  opportu- 
nity toaddrefshim  as  follows;  "  I  am  furprizedf 
friend,  to  find  you  exprefs  an  averfion  to  me  j  I 
would  wifh  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  you  bere^ 
as' it  is  very  probable  we  fliall  be  doomed  to  the 
feme  place  hereafter:  you  believe  I  fhall  be  dam- 
ned for  want  of  faith,  and  I  fear  you  will  be 
cjarancd  for  want  of  Charity.*' 

JPERRIN 
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ffeRRIN  and  LUCETTA, 

OR 

RURAL  PROBITT. 

PETUUNwas  born  in  Brittany,  in  a  village 
near  Vitrc;  when  he  came  into  the  world, 
poverty  received  him  into  her  cold  embrace;  he 
loft  his  father  and  mother  before  he  could  pro* 
nounce  their  names;  he  owed  his  fubfiftence  to 
public  charity;  he  learned  to  read  and  write;  this 
was  the  utmoft  extent  of  his  education.    At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  hired  himfelf  to  a  farmer;  he  was 
intrufted  with  the  care  of  a  flock.     Lucetta,  a 
young  girl  of  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  fame  time 
tended  her  father's  fheep.     She  led  them  to  pas- 
tures, where  ihe  often  met  Perrin,  who  paid  her 
all  the  little  fervices  and  affiduities  that  were  pof- 
fible  at  his  age  and  in  his  fituation,    Their  cuftom 
of  being  together,  their  quiet  occupations,  their 
innocence,  and  goodnefs  of  heart,  their  officious 
attention  to  each  other,  produced  a  mutual  attach? 
ment:  They  were  fond  of  each  others  company; 
they  waited  with  impatience  for  the  hour  at  which 
they  ufually  met  in  the  meadow;  they  quitted  it 
with  regret;  becaufe,  when  they  were  to  leave  itt 
tbey  were  to  feparate.     Their  young  hearts  were 
fufceptible ;  they  already  felt  the  paflion  of  love, 
though  they  were  ignorant  of  its  pature  and  its 
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tendency.     Five  years  glided  away  in  innocent 
amufements;  their  fentiments  grew  more  animated 
and  ardent;    they   never  met  now  without  the 
warmeft  emotions,  which  were  heightened  by  the 
artlcfs  expreffions  of  their  love.     Lucetta  fre- 
quently checked  Perrins  paflion,  not  without  re- 
gretting  the  conftraint  to  which  fhe  was  fubje&ed 
by  her  confcious  and  ingenuous  modefty;  Perrin 
fighed,    and   imitated   her   cautious    behaviour* 
They  both  wifhed  to  be  united  by  wedlock,  and 
communicated  to  each  other  their  mutual  defire. 
Marriage  is  the  final  object  of  rural  love.     Se- 
ducemen-  is  not  known  in  the  innocent  village; 
the  coquette  and  tfre  man  of  intrigue  are  characters 
not  to  be  met  with  there.     Perrin  intended  to  afk 
Lucetta  of  her  father;  he  communicated  his  inten- 
tion to  his  miftrefs,  who  bluflied  at  the  propofal, 
yet  frankly  acknowledged  that  it  gave  her  a  very 
fcnfible  pieafure.     She  did  not  however  chufe  to 
be  prefent  at  the  interview  betwixt  him  and  her 
father;  fhe  told  her  lover  that  fhe  was  to  go  to  the 
neighbouring  town  the  next  day;  fhe  defired  him 
to  avail  himfelf  of  her  abfence,  and  to  acquaint  her 
in  the  evening  with  his  fuccefs. 

The  young  man,  at  the  appointed  time,  flew  to 
Lucetta's  father,  He  opened  his  mind  to  him 
without  referve.  Studied  perfuafion  and  art  arc 
not  the  talents  pf  rufyic  orators.    He  frankly  told 

him 
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him  that  he  loved  Lucetta. — You  love  my  daugh- 
ter, anfwered  the  old  man  abruptly! — you  would 
marry  her! — are  you  in  earneft,  Penrin? — How  do 
you  propofeto  live?  Have  youcloathstogiveher? 
Have  you  a  roof  to  cover  her?  Have  you  food  to 
fupport  her?  You  are  a  fervant;  you  have  nothing. 
Lucetta  is  not  rich  enough  to  maintain  herfelf  and 
you*     Perrin,  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep 
a  wife  and  family.     I  have  hands,  replied  Perrin; 
I  have  health  and  ftrength;  a  man  who  loves  his 
wife  never  wants  employment;  and  what  induftiy 
would  I  not  exert  to  maintain  Lucetta!  Hitherto 
I  have  gained  five  crowns  every  year;  1  have 
laved  twenty;  they  will  defray  the  expences  of  the 
wedding.    I  will  work  more  diligently ;  my  favings 
will  augment;  I  fhall  be  able  to  take  a  little  farm; 
the  richeft  inhabitants  of  our  village  have  began 
as  poorly  as  I  fhall  fet  off  in  life;  why  may  I  not 
fucceed  as  well  as  they  ? — Very  true,  Perrin ;  you 
are  young;  you  may  wait  yet  forfome  time;  when 
I  find  you  are  a  rich  man;  my  daughter  is  yours; 
but  till  then  make  me  no  more  abfurd  and  roman- 
tic propofals. 

Perrin  could  obtain  no  other  anfwer;  he  ran  to 
meet  Lucetta;  he  foon  found  her;  he  was  deeply 
affefted  with  his  difappointment,  fhe  read  on  his 
face  the  tidings  he  was  going  to  announce. — My 
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father  then  ha*  refufed  you!— Ab  Lucetta,  fray 
qphappy  I  am  to  have  beeu  bprn  poor!  But  I  haye 
pot  loft  all  hope;  my  fituation  may  change:  Yfi^r 
hufband  would  have  JparecJ  no  pains  to  procure 
you  a  comfortable  fubfifteoce;  will  not  yoyr  lover 
do  as  much  to  have  the  happincfs  of  one  daynnf. 
feffing  you  ?  We  (hall  yet  be  united;  I  will  ppt 
jjpit  the  delightful  profpe&  I  conjure  you  jto 
keep  yourhqajt  forme;  remember  you  have  pledg- 
ed it  to  me.  Should  your  father  propofe  a  nwUch 
for  you; — Lucetta!— That  is  the  only  miafqrt^e 
I  can  fear:  Your  compliance  would  terminate  my 
•life.,— -Apd  could  I,  Perrin,  marry  any  one  but 
you?  Not  Jf  I  am  not  your  wife,  I  will  be  jbp 
wife  of  no  other  man  upon  e&rth. 

They  held  this  converfation  on  the  road  to  Vitrei 
Night  advancing  obliged  them  to  quicken  their 
pace.  The  evening  was  dark.  Perrin 's  foot  hitJ 
againft  fomething  in  the  road,  and  he  falls.  He 
fearches  for  what  occafipned  his  fall ;  he  finds  it; 
'tis  a  heavy  bag;  he  takes  it  up;  and,  curious  to 
know  what  it  contains,  he  goes  with  Lucetta  into 
a  field  where  a  fire,  which  the  peafants  had  lighted 
in  the  day  time,  was  yet  burning.  By  the  light  of 
this  fire  he  opens  the  bag,  and  finds  gold  in  iu— 
-.What  do  I  fee,  cried  Lucetta! — Ah!  Perrin  you 
are  become  rich! — Is  it  poffible,  replied  Perrin, 
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that  it  is  now  in  my  pover  to  poflefs  you!  Cut 
Heaven  have  been  fo  propitious  to  our  love  as  to 
beftow  upon  me  what  will  procure  your  father's 
content  to  our  marriage,  and  make  us  happy  ( 
This  idea  infafes  joy  into  their  fouls.,  They  view 
the  gold  with  eagernefs  almoft  diftruftful  of  their 
own  eyes;  (bmetimes  they  quit  the  Ihining  obje£k, 
and  look  on  each  other  with  tendernefs  and  tranf- 
port.  Their  firft  furprize  being  abated,  they 
count  the  fum;  it  amounts  to  twelve  thoufand  lu 
mc$m  They  are  enchanted  with  their  immenfe 
treafure.—Ah,  Lucetta,  crie*  Perrin,  your  lather 
can  no  longer  oppofe  my  happinefs.— Lucetta 
cannot  find  words  to  anfwer  him;  but  her  eye* 
are  animated  and  eloquent;  (he  preffes  her  lovers 
hand  with  rapture.  Perrin  is  now  certain  that  his 
blifs  will  foon  be  ratified:  He  embraces  his  mif- 
trefs  with  ardour  and  exftacy :  He  is  abforbed  in  the 
idea  of  his  approaching  felicity.— Amiable  Lucet- 
ta, cries  he,  how  dear  is  this  fortune  to  me;  for 
I  lhall  fharc  it  with  youl 

They  tie  up  their  treafure,  and  proceed  towards 
Lucetta's  father's;  for  they  were  determined  im- 
mediately to  (hew  it  to  the  old  man.     They  were 
.  now  near  his  houfe,  when   on  a  fudden  Perrin 
flopped  .—By  this  gold,  fays  he,  we  expeft  to  be 

happy; 
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hippy1;  bat  is  it  ours?  it  undoubtedly  heldngs  t* 
a  traveller:  The  fair  of  Vitre  itjvA  ended.  Somfc 
merchant  has  probably  toft  it  in  hit  return  homo* 
kt  this  very  moment,  whHft  weareagivingiip  our- 
fcives  to  joy,  he,  perhaps,  ia  a  prey  to  ifclpair.u- 
Yuur  neltBion  it  tenible,  aafortd  Lttcetut* 
."Che  unhappy  mm  without  donbt,  to  in  the  atamft 
diftatfis  can  .we  enjoy  what  hehongs to  hita?  Yoa 
make  metrbmtte.~4-We  were  carrying  this  money 
to  ytnttfk&tp?  dvfcogh  its  inflnencc,  he  wnaU 
awpaeftionabty  hive  donfentnl  to  make  us  happp: 
Bot^ottM  we  imb  been  happy  la  nfefping  the 
fttopertjrtrf  anodic?  Let  as  go  'to  the  rcftor  of 
ttippkttfh?  he  lu&ataye&ewnunt  great  bwmu 
arwy-f  he  rccowmemled  a*  totthfeTna&er  whom  . 1 
ferue;  I  Jhoutd  take  no  material  Aep  without  con*. 
flitting  him.' 

»  •  •      *      .  .  . .'  *  \ 

.  The  rfrQor  ra^%athomeA^emnt  gave  htm  the 
trig  which  he  had  JNa&  He  owned  that  he  at 
firft  looked  upon  it  as  a  gift  from  Heaven.  He  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  love  of  Lucetta,  and  with 
ihe  obftacle  whid*hij  poverty  had  proved  to  iheir 
•union.  The  good  man  was  all  attention  to  the 
ibory;  he  gave  them  looks  of  paternal  affeQaom; 
aheir  behaviour  awoke  the  fenfibility  of  his  fcail; 
4ft  few  the  ardoar.trf  a  mutual  paffion  gliften  in 
their  eyes;  he  admired  their  paffion;  but  he  more 
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^admired  their  probity.    He  applauded  tkeir  geu 
conduct— Perrin,  faid  he,  cberifh  there 
;  as  long  as  you  live.    The  confeioufntfe 
of  them  will  make  you  happy,  and  they  will  draw 
down  from  providence  a  bleffing  on  your  endea* 
vouro.    We  (hall  find  the  owner  of  this  money; 
he  will  recorapence  your  integrity;  to  his  reward 
I  will  add  a  part  of  the  money  I  have  faved;  Lu- 
cetu  fcall  be  yours;  I  will  take  upon  me  to  gain 
her  father's  confent;  you  are  worthy  of  each  other. 
If  the  money  which  you  have  depofited  with  me  is 
not  claimed,  it  belongs  to  the  poor;  you  arc  poor; 
la  reftoring  it  to  you  I  fliall  think  that  I  aft  in 
obedience  to  Providence,  who  by  your  finding  it, 
and  lodging  it  with  me,  has  already  marked  you 
out  as  an  objeft  of  his  favour. 

The  two  lovers  retired,  fatisfied  with  having 
done  their  duty,  and  enlivened  with  the  hope  of 
being  yet  united.  The  bag  was  proclaimed  in  the 
reQor's  parifh;  advertifements  of  it  were  polled 
up  at  Vitre,  and  all  the  neighbouring  villages* 
It  was  claimed  by  many  avaricious  and  felfifh  per- 
fons;  but  none  of  them  gave  an  accurate  account 
of  the  fum9  the  fpecie,  and  the  bag  which  contain- 
ed it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  reftor  did  not  forget  that 
be  had  promifed  to  efpoufe  Perrin's  intcreft.    He 
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took  a  little  farm  for  him;  he  bought  him  cattle* 
and  implements  of  hufbandry,  and,  two  months 
after,  he  married  him  to  Lucetta.  The  hearts  of 
the  fortunate  couple,  who  had  now  arrived  at  the 
fummit  of  their  wifhes,  daily  overflowed  with  gra- 
titude to  heaven,  and  to  the  re&or.  Perrin  was 
induftrious;  Lucetta  was  attentive  to  her  domeC 
tic  affairs.  They  paid  their  landlord  with  the 
xnoft  rigid  pun&uality ;  they  lived  moderately  on 
their  profits  and  were  happy. 

Two  years  expired,  and  the  money  was  not  re- 
claimed by  the  owner.  The  reftor  thought  it  ta- 
per fluous  to  wait  any  longer;  he  took  it  to  the 
virtuous  pair  whom  he  had  united.  My  children, 
faid  he,  enjoy  the  bounty  of  Providence  without 
abufing  it:  Thefe  twelve  thoufand  livres  are  dead 
with  me;  employ  them  to  your  honeft  advantage. 
If  you  fhould  difcover  the  lawful  owner  of  them, 
you  ought  undoubtedly  to  reftore  them  to  him: 
Difpofe  of  them  in  fuch  a  way  that,  though  you 
change  their  fubftance  you  may  retain  their  value, 
Perrin  followed  his  advice ;  he  refolved  to  pur- 
chafe  the  farm  which  he  rented.  It  was  to  be 
fold ;  it  was  eftimated  at  morethan  twelve  thou- 
fand livres:  But  for  ready  money  Perrin  hoped  to 
buy  it  for  that  fum.  The  gold  which  he  found 
he  only  looked  upon  as  a  depofit;  it  could  not, 
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he  thought,  be  better  fecured:  and  the  rightful 
pofieflbr  if  he  fhould  ever  meet  with  him,  could 
not  be  a  lofer. 

The  reEbr  approved  the  projeEt,  and  the  pur* 
chafe  was  loon  made.  As  Perrin  was  now  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  which  he  had  farmed,  he  be- 
llowed more  puns  in  the  cultivation  of  it.  Hit 
fields  kept  in  better  order,  and  more  improved* 
yielded  a  larger  produce;  he  lived  in  that  eafe 
and  abundance  which  he  had  been  ambitious  to 
maintain  for  Lucetta.  Two  children  fucceflively 
blefled  their  union;  they  rejoiced  to  fee  them- 
felves  renewed  in  thofe  tender  pledges  of  their 
love.  Perrin,  in  returning  from  the  field,  was 
ufually  met  by  his  wife,  who  prefented  his  children 
to  him;  he  embraced  them  with  tranfport  and 
then  clafped  Lucetta  in  his  arms.  The  children 
were  eagerly  officious  about  their  father;  one  wi- 
ped the  fweat  from  his  face;  the  other  attempted 
to  eafe  him  of  the  fpade.  He  fmiled  at  their 
feeble  efforts ;  he  carefled  them  again,  and  thanked 
Heaven  for  having  given  him  an  affectionate  wife 
and  children  who  refemblcd  him. 

Some  years  after  the  old  re&or  died.  Perrin 
and  Lucetta  lamented  his  death;  their  minds  dwelt 
afrefh  on  what  they  owed  to  his  humanity;  the 
refle£lion  made  them  contemplate  their  own  fitu- 

ation. 
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ation.— We  too  (ball  die,  faid  they*  and  we  ihatt 
leave  our  farur  to  our  children.     It  is  not  our  pro- 

.  perty.  If  be  to  whom  it  belongs  fliQuld  returo>  he 
would  be  deprived  of  it  for  ever;  we  (hall  take 
the  right  of  another  with  us  to  the  grave.  This 
idea  they  could  not  fupport*  delicate  in  their  in- 
tegrity, they  could  not  be  happy  while  their  coik- 
fciences  charged  them  with  the  leaft  appearance  of 
fraud.  They  immediately  had  a  declaration  drawn, 
and  figned  by  the  principle  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage, which  fet  forth  the  tenure  by  which  they  hejd 
their  farm.  They  lodged  the  declaration  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  re&or.  This  precaution,  which 
they  thought  neceffary  to  enforce  a  reftitution  thai 
jufiice  might  exaft  of  their  children,  fet  their  minds 
at  eafe. 

Perrin  had  now  been  fettled  ten  years  in  his 
farm.  One  day,  after  a  forenoon's  hard  labour, 
as  he  was  going  home  to  dinner,  he  faw  two  men 
overturned  in  a  chaife,  on  the  high  road,  at  afmall 
diftance  from  his  houfe.  He  ran  to  their  afliftance; 
he  offered  them  his  draught  horfes  to  convey  their 
baggage;  he  begged  of  them  to  go  with  him,  and 
accept  fuch  refreshment  as  his  humble  roof  affor- 
ded. The  travellers  were  not  hurt  by  their  fall.— 
This  is  a  very  unlucky  place  to  me,  faid  one  of 
them;  I  cannot  pafs  it  without  fome  misfortune. 

A  great 
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A  great  mifchance  befell  me  here  about  twelve 
years  ago;  I  was  returning  from  the  fair  of  Vitre, 
and  near  this  fpot  I  loft  twelve  thoufand  livres  in 
gold*  Bat  did  you  negleft,  laid  Perrip,  who  heard 
Urn  'with  attention  to  make  proper  enquiries  for 
your  money?  It  was  not  in  my  power  replied  the 
itranger,  to  take  the  ufual  ways  to  recover  it.  I 
was  juft  going  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  Eaft-Indies; 
theveflel  in  whicfi  I  was  to  fail  would  not  have 
waited  for  me;  all  the  expedients  I  could  have 
fallen  upon,  to  regain  my  money,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  fruitlefs;  and  the  delay  which 
4hey  weutd  have  occafioned  would  have  been  more 
fnrejedieial  to  me  than  the  Iofs  of  it. 

This  difcourfe  made  Perrin's  heart  leap  for  joy; 
he  repeated  his  invitation  with  more  earneftnefs; 
be  iatreated  the  gentlemen  to  accept  of  the  afy- 
lum  which  he  offered  them;  he  aflured  them  that 
his  houfe  was  the  neareft,  and  the  mod  commodi- 
ous habitation  of  the  place:  They  complied  with 
bis  requeft:  He  went  on  the  firft  to  {hew  them  the 
way.  He  foon  met  his  wife,  who  according  to 
cuflom,  came  to  meet  him.  He  defired  her  to 
haften  home,  and  prepare  a  dinner  for  his  guefts. 
On  their  arrival  at  his  houfe,  he  brought  them  a 
refrefhment,  and  renewed  the  converfation  on  the 
Iofs  of  the  twelve  thoufand  livres.    By  the  fequel 

of 
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of  the  traveller's  difcourfe,  he  was  convinced  that 
he  was  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  a  reditu tion;  he 
went  to  the  new  reftor,  informed  him  of  what  he 
had  learned,  and  begged  that  he  would  do  him  the 
favour  to  dine  with  him.  He  accepted  his  invi- 
tation, and  accompanied  him ;  admiring,  as  he 
went,  the  joy  of  the  pcafanton  a  difcovery  which 
would  be  his  ruin. 

Dinner  is  ferved  up:  the  travellers  are  charm- 
ed with  the  hofpitality  of  Perrin:  They  admire 
his  domeftic  ccconomy*  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart,  the  franknefs  oftiis  behaviour,  the  ingenu* 
ous  and  engaging  manner  of  Lucetta,-  her  affidui- 
ties,  and  her  kindnefs;  they  carefs  the  children* 
After  dinner  Perrin  (hews  them  his  houfe,  his 
garden,  and  his  cattle;  he  informs  them  of  the 
fituatioh,  the  fertility,  and  the  produce  of  his 
fields, — All  this,  added  he  to  the  traveller,  on 
whofe  account  he  was  fo  particular,  belongs  to 
you.  The  money  which  you  loft  fell  into  my 
hands ;  when  I  found  it  was  not  likely  to  be  reclaim- 
ed, I  bought  this  farm  with  it;  which  I  always  in- 
tended to  give  up  to  him  who  fhould  convince  me 
that  he  had  a  right  to  it. — I  now  refign  it  to  you; 
if  I  had  died  without  finding  you,  the  reQor  has  a 
deed  which  confirms  your  property. 

The 
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The  ftfanger  was  for  fome  moments  loft  in 
amafetaient.— He  read  the  writing  which  there&ot 
put  into  his  hands. — He  looked  earneftly  on  Per- 
rin,  on  Lucetta,  and  their  children. — Where  am  I9 
at  length  exclaimed  he!  and  what  have  I  heard! 
What  an  uncommon  manner  of  proceeding!  What 
virtue,  what  noblenefs  of  foul,  and  in  what  a  ftation 
of  life  do  I  find  them! — Have  you  nothing  to  de- 
pend updn  but  this  farm,  added  he? — No;  but,  if 
you  do  not  fell  it,  you  will  need  a  farmer,  and  I 
hope  you    will  give  me  the  preference.— Your 
probity  deferves  a  different  recompencei.     It  is 
now  twelve  years  fihce  I  loft  the  fum    which  you 
found:  In  that  time  Cod  has  blefled  my  com- 
merce, it  has  been  greatly  extended;  it  has  prof- 
pered.    It  is  long  fincc  I  ceafed  to  feel  t-ie  effe£ls 
of  my  lofs.     Your  reftitution  now  would  not  make 
me  richer.     You  merit  this  little  fortune;   Provi- 
dence has  made  you  a  prefent  of  it:  1   could  not 
take  it  from  you  without  offending  my   Creator. 
Keep  it;  it  belongs  to  yoii;  or,  if  I  mull  have  a 
right  to  it,  I  give  it  to  you.    You  might  have  kept 
it;   I   fhould  never  have  reclaimed  it;  what  man 
would  have  afted  like  you! 

He  immediately  tore  the  deed  which  the  rcflor 
had  given  him.  The  world,  faid  he,  fhould  be 
acquainted  with  your  generous  aftion,    A  deed 

S  to 
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to  ratify  my  refignatjon  in  your  favour,  your  right 
to  the  farpi,  and  that  of  your  children,  is  not  ne*r 
ceffary ;  However,  it  {hall  be  executed,  to  perpe* 
tuate  the  remembrance  of  your  difintereftednefs. 
and  .honour. 

Perrin  and  Lucetta  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  travel- 
ler. He  raifed  and  embraced  them.  A  notary 
was  fent  for;  he  engroiTed  the  deed;  he  had  never 
drawn  one  of  fuch  noble .  contents  Perrin  ihed 
tears  of  gratitude  and  joy.  My  children,  faid  he, 
kifs  the  hand  of  your  benefa&or.  Lucetta,  by 
the  generofity  of  this  worthy  man,  the  farm  is  now 
become  our  own;  henceforth  we  may  enjoy  it 
without  anxiety  and  without  remorfe.  Perrin  and 
Lucetta  in  their  vacant  hours,  often  paid  encomi- 
ums to  the  memory  of  the  old  re&or,  the  guardian 
of  their  innocence,  and  the  firft  promoter  of  their 
happinefs.  While  they  dwelt  on  the  pleafing  fub- 
je£t,  they  felt  the  belt  emotion*  of  human  nature; 
tears  of  gratitude  and  affe&ion  ftarted  from  their 
eyes.  His  precepts  had  made  an  indelible  impref- 
iion  upon  their  minds,  and,  by  their  conftant  ob- 
fervance  of  them,  they  hoped  to  rejoin  him  in  a 
better  world. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

SIR  CHklSTQfHER  WREN,  / 

TOURING  the.bfuildingofSt,  frail's  church,  a 
*~*  country  carpenter  applied  to  the  Qverfippr  of 
the  workmen  fc^  employment  a*,  a  earvpr.  The 
overfeer  foiling  at  the  man's  temerity,  hearing  he 
had  never  worked  in  London,  it  was  obferved  by 
Sir  Chriftophgiv  wfrfl  JP4*  prrft »t,.  who  calling  the 
man  to  him,  afkcd  what  he  had  chiefly  worked  at 
in  the  country?  Pig-trwgh*  #«•  was  the  anfwer. 
Well  then,  fays  Sir  Chri&tpber,  let  w  fee  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  your  workmanfhip  in  a  fow  and  pigs.  The 
man  returned  in  a  few  days,  having  performed  his 
part  with  fuch  exquifite  (kit),  that  he  was  immedi- 
ately employed;  and  in  fine,  executed  feme  of  the 
moft  difficult  parts  in  the  cathedral  to  the  aftoni fo- 
ment of  all  that  knew  the  circumftance. 


THE  MOUSE'S  PETITION* 

I H !  hear  a  penfiye  captive's  prayer, 

For  liberty  that  fighs; 

And  never  let  thine  heart  be  fhut 

Againft  the  prifoner's  cries. 

For 
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For  here  forlorn  and  fad  I  fit,  / 

Within  the  wiry  grate; 
And  trembling  at  th9  approaching  morn,. 

Which  brings  impending  fatfc. 

If  e'er  thy  breaft  with  freedom  glcw'd, 
And  fpurnti  ity lint's  chain,   ' 

Let  not  thy  ftrong  oppreffive  forcfc 
A  free-born  moufe  detain.  : 

Oh  I  do  not  ftain^ithguikteft  blood 
Thy  hofpitable  hearthj  tl  l'  ■  ' 

Nor  triumph  that  thy  V/ilWbctray'd 
A  priwi  ft)  little  worth;   '  ^    : 


:i;ii.:i 


The  fcatter'd:  gleanings  o£a  fcift 
My  fcanty  meals  fupply;     .. 

JJut  if  thine  unrelenting  heart;  ,  . 
That  ifcafor  boon  denjr,,  ,.: 

The  chearful  light,  the  vital  air, 
Are  blcflings-widdy  gi»m , 

J-et  Nature's  commoners  enjoy 
The  common  gifts  of  Heaveri. 

The  well-taught  philofophic  mine) 

To  all  compaffion  gives; 
Cafts  round  the  world  an  equal  eye. 

And  feels  for  all  that  lives. 
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If  mind,  as  ancient  fages  taught, 

A  never  dying  flame. 
Still  fhifts  thro'  matter's  varying  forms, 

In  every  form  the  fame. 

Beware,  left  in  the  worm  you  crufh, 

A  brother's  foul  you  find; 
And  tremble,  left  thy  lucklefs  hand 

Diflodge  a  kipdred  mind. 

Or,  if  this  traqfient  gleam  of  day 

Be  all  of  life  we  fhare, 
JLet  pity  plead  within  thy  breaft, 

That  little  all  to  fpare.  - 

So  may  thy  hofpitable  boar4 

With  health  and  peace  be  crown'd. 

And  every  charm  of  heartfelt  eafe 
Beneath  tby  roof  be  found. 

So  when  unfeen  dcftri^ftion  lurks, 
Which  men  like  mice  may  fhare, 

May  fome  kind  angel  clear  thy  path, 
And  break  the  hidden  fnare. 


ANECDOTE. 

TlifISS  SMITH,  who  lately  played  the  charac- 
^*^ter  of  Aurelia,  in  the  Comedy  of  the  Twin 
Rivals  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  died  lately  at 

Norwich, 
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Norwich,  in  the  following  extraordinary  manner: 
•.—A  young  Gentleman  of  good  footfly  and  great 
expectancy,  had  long  had  a Hnirtfl*  fpr  hcr,but 
defi(t<d  from  making  her  any  ferrous  offers,  be- 
Ciuil'e  he  feared  his  friends  would  obieft  to  the 
match,  on  account  of  the  young  lady's  want  of  for* 
tu  ^ ,  ihe  having  given  up  every  fhilKng  of  fome 
thoufands  which  had  been  bequeathed  her,  to  ref- 
cue  a  parent  from  ruin.  Heir  theatrical  profpeds 
not  appearing  very  prormfing,  the  yoqng  geijtk- 
man  generoufly  told  her,  that  if  {he  Would  quit  the 
ftage,  he  would  ma|tc  her  his.  wife,  in  fpUe  of  any 
objection  of  his  friends.  As  (he  tenderly  foved 
him,  the  excefs  of  her  joy  was  fuch  on  hearing 
the  declaration,  that  (he  funk  into  \\\s  arms  and 
died  immediately. 


On  the  Death  of  Mr.  THOMAS  ROIVE, 
By  Mrs.  ROWE. 

IN  what  foft  language  (hall  my  thoughts  get  free, 
My  dear  Alexis,  whtn  I  talk  of  thee  ? 
Yc  males,  graces,  all  ye  gentle  train 
Of  weeping  loves,  afiift  the  pen  five  (train! 
Bui  why  fhould  I  implore  your  moving  art? 
Tis  b  jl  to  fpeak  the  dictates  of  my  heart. 

And 
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And  all  that  knew  the  charming  youth  will  join 
Their  friendly  Gghs,  and  pious  tears  to  mine ; 
For  alt  that  knew  his  merit  muft  confefs, 
In  grief  for  him  there  can  be  no  excefs. 
His  foul  wasfbrm'd  to  aft  each  glorious  part 
Of  life,  unftain'd  with  vanity,  or  art. 
No  thought  within  his  gen'rous  mind  had  birth, 
Bat  what  he  might  have  own'd  to  heaven  and  earth. 
Praftis'd  by  him,  each  virtue  grew  more  bright, 
And  fhone  with  more  than  its  own  native  light. 
Whatever  noble  warmth  could  recommend 
The  juft,  the  a&ive,  and  the  conftant  friend, 
Was  all  his  own — but  oh!  a  dearer  name, 
And  fofter  ties  my  endlefs  forrow  claim ; 
Loll  in  defpair,  di  ft  rafted,  and  forlorn. 
The  lover  I,  and  tender  hufband  mourn. 
What'er  to  fuch  fuperior  worth  was  due, 
What  *er  excefs  the  fondeft  paflion  knew, 
I  felt  for  thee,  dear  youth ;  my  joy,  my  care, 
My  prayers  themfelves  were  thine,  and  only  where] 
Thou  waft  concern'd,  my  virtue  was  fincere. 
When  *er  I  begg'd  for  blcflings  on  thy  head, 
Nothing  was  cold,  or  formal,  that  I  faid; 
My  warmed  vows  to  heaven  were  made  for  thee^ 
And  love  ftill  mingled  with  my  piety. 
O  thou  waft  all  my  glory,  all  my  pride! 
Thro*  life's  uncertain  paths,  my  conftant  guide : 

Regardlefs 
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Regardlefs  of  the  world,  to  gain  thy  praifc, 
Was  alt  that  could  toy  juft  ambition  raife. 

Why  has  my  heart  this  fond  engagement  known? 
Or  why  has  heaven  diffolv'd  the  tie  fo  foon? 
Why  was  the  charming  youth  fo  form'd  to  move  ? 
Or  why  was  all  my  foul  fo  turn'd  for  love  ? 
But  virtue  here  a  vain  defence  had  made, 
Where  fo  much  worth  and  eloquence  could  plead* 
For  he  could  talk — 'twas  ecftacy  to  hear, 
'Twasjoy,  'twas  harmony  to  every  ear! 
Eternal  mufic  dwelt  upon  his  tongue, 
Soft  and  transporting  as  the  mufeV  fong: 
Lift'ning  to  him,  my  cares  were  charm'd  to  reft, 
And  love,  and  filent  rapture  fitl'd  my  bread) 
Unheeded  the  gay  moments  took  their  (light, 
And  time  was  only  meafured  by  delight, 
I  hear  the  lov'd,  the  melting  accents  ftill, 
And  ftill  the  kind,  the  tender  tranfport  feel: 
Again  I  fee  the  fprightly  paffions  rife, 
And  life  and  pleafure  fparklc  in  his  eyes. 
My  fancy  paints  him  now  with  every  grace, 
But,  ah!  the  dear  delufion  mocks  my  fond  embrace : 
The  fmiling  vifion  takes  its  hafty  flight, 
And  fcenes  of  horror  fwim  before  my  fight, 
Grief  and  defpair  in  all  their  terrors  rife, 
A  dying  lover  pale  and  gafping  lies; 
Each  difmal  circumftance  appears  in  view, 
The  fatal  objeft  is  for  ever  new : 

His 
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His  anguifh,  with  the  quickeft  fenfe  I  feel, 
And  hear  this  fad,  this  moving  language  ftill. 
My  dearcft  wife!  my  laft,  my  fondeft  carel 
Sure  Heaven  for  thee  will  hear  a  dying  prayer: 
Be  thou  the  charge  of  facred  providence,   * 
When  I  am  gone,  be  that  thy  kind  defence;   . 
Ten  thoufand  failing  bleffings  crown  thy  heady  - 
When  I  am  cold,  and  number'd  with  the  dead. 
Think  on  thy  vows,  be  to  my  mem*ry  juR, 
My  future,  fame  and  honor  are  thy  truft. 
From  all  engagements  here  I  now  am  free, 
But  that  which  keeps-  my  lingVrng  foul  with  thee. 
How  much  I  love,  thy  bleeding  heart  can  tell, 
Which  does,  like  mine,  the  pangs  of  parting  feel : 
But  hafte  to  meet  me  on  thofe  happy  plains, 
Where  mighty  love  in  endlefs  triumphs  reigns. 

He  ceas'd ;  then  gently  yielded  up  his  breath, 
And  fell  a  blooming  facrifice  to  death  : 
But,  oh !  what  words,  what  numbers  can  exprefs, 
What  thought  conceive  the  height  of  my  diRrefs! 
Why  did  they  tear  me  from  thy  breathlefs  clay  ? 
I  fhould  have  (laid,  and  wept  my  life  away. 
Yet,  gentle  (hade,  whether  thou  now  doft  rove, 
Thro*  fome  blefl  vale,  or  ever  verdant  grove; 
One  moment  liften  to  my  grief,  and  take 
The  fofteft  vows  that  conftant  love  can  make. 

For 
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For  thee  *H  thought  of  pleafuie  1  forego* 
To  thee  ray  team  frail  never  ceafe  to  flow; 
For  thee  at  once  I  from  the  world  retire,  • 
To  feed)  in  filent  Jhades,  a  hoptlefe  fire. 
My  bofom  all  thy  image  feall  retain, 
The  full  iropref&on  there  ihall  ftill  remain. 
As  thou  haft  taught  ray  conftant  heart  toprOve^ 
The  nobleft  height  and  elegance  of  love; 
That  (acred  pafion  I  to  thee  confine, 
My  fpotlefc  faith  fhall  be  for  ever  thine. 
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ANECDOTE, 

THE  late  Lord  Richard  Cavendifb,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  went  a  hunting  with  the 
King  of  Naples;  when  the  fport  was  over,  his  Ma- 
jefty  invited  him  to  dinner  in  the  country.  Lord 
R.  defired  perauffion  to  fit  in  his  great  coat,  on 
account  of  his  ill  health.  This  the  King  nnmedi- 
ately  .granted*  His  Sicilian  Majefty  (who,  though 
ill  educated,  poflefles  great  natural  talents,  and  is 
an  enemy  to  every  fpecies  of  aflfe&ation)  wat  e*w 
tremeLy  pleafed  wkh  the  fimplicity  of  Lord  Rich* 
ard's  chara&er,  and  converted  with  him  in  a  man* 
ner  the  moil  free,  chearful  and  engaging.  This 
Lord  Richard  was  fo  much  taken  with,  that  on 
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a  fudden  he  cried  out,  "  I  admire  your  Majefty 
exceffively,  bccaufe  you  are  not  the  leaft  like  a 
King."  His  Majefly  often  mentioned  the  circum* 
ftancewith  pleafurc,  and  declares  that  he  look* 
upon  it  to  have  been  the  moft  flattering  fpecch 
that  ever  was  made  him. 


IMPERIAL  CLEMENCY. 

THE  Marechal  de  Sabran  had  retired  from  the 
fcrvicc  of  his  king  and  country  at  the  age  of 
&cty«Jive,  having  been  equally  diftinguifhed  for 
undaunted  valour,  and  the  moft  extenfive  know- 
ledge of  military  affairs.  The  place  of  his  retreat 
was  a  Solitary  romantic  chateau,  the  fplendor  and 
hospitality  of  which  were  every  way  worthy  of  fo 
noble  and  ilfaftrious  a  gueft :  to  this  abode  Fame * 
attended  her  hoary  warrior,  after  having  led  him 
fecure,  through  a  feries  of  dangers,  to  the  higheft 
honours  which  a  grateful  monarch  could  beftow. 
Hew  he  propofed  enjoying  the  bright  evening  of 
that  day,  the  meredian  fplendor  of  which  had  ne« 
ver  been  obfeured  by  a  cloud. .  Under  this  friend- 
ly roof,  that  cordial  hofpitatity  was  realized,  which 
is  now  feldom  heard  of,  but  m  times*  remote,  or 
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legendary  tales.  No  furly  Swifs,  in  all  the  pride 
of  upftart  infolence,  was  placed,  like  *  dragon,  be- 
fore the  gate  of  this  feat  of  affluence;  nor  was  it 
ever  clofed  againft  the  foot  of  even  vagrant  mi-f 
fery.  Every  eye  invited  the  ftranger  with  a  conr 
defcenfion  fuited  to  his  rank  and  pretentions;  and 
the  very  dogs  themfelves  (as  if  influenced  by  their 
Lord's  example)  feemed  to  tell  him  he  was  wel- 
come; whilft  the  board  of  plenty,  at  which  he  was 
placed  without  ceremony,  effe&ually  convinced  * 
him  he  was  fo. 

Ye,  whofe  days  flow  on  in  one  dull  fcene  of 
ufelefs  inaQivity,  or  roll  in  a  continued  torrent  of 
voluptuous  enjoyment;* who  balk  in  thefunfhine  of 
fortune  due  to  virtues  which  can  alone  be  traced 
in  the  annals  of  your  fires;  compare  your  frivolous 
exiftence  with  that  of  the  old  Marcchal  de  Sabran, 
and  whilft  ambition  excites  you  to  envy  his  fame, 
let  reafon  urge  you  to  the  imitation  of  his  virtues. 

Of  all  thofe  who  from  friendfhip  or  want  fought 
bis  prote&ion  none  were  received  with  more  appa- 
rent fatisfa&ion  than  thofe,  who,  like  himfelf,  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  arms.  Scarcely  any  dif* 
tinftion  w^s  known  among  per fons  of  this  defer ip- 
(ion. .  It  .was  enough  that  the  ftranger  either  was, 
pr  had  been,  a  foldier:  his  arrival  was  announced; 
the  Marshal  ran  to  meet  him;  and  all  his  necef- 
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ides  ,wcre  relieved  as  foon  as  known.  The  no. 
count  which  his  guefts  had  to  give  of  their  federal 
exploits  in  the  field  brought  back  the  ranem~ 
brancn  of  what  he  had  himfclf  been,  and  what  he 
hoped  his  (on  might  prove  when  he  fhould  be  no 
9ore.  To  educate  this  youth  in  the  early  know- 
ledge and  Praffice  of  true  virtue  and  honour,  was 
the  chief  pleafure  and  occupation  of  his  age. 
This  he  did  not  attempt  by  implanting  on  the  un- 
prepared foil  abftruce  and  metaphifical  notions  of 
this  world  or  the  next,  which  never  can  be  learned 
too  late;  but,  by  the  infertion  of  fuch  plain  truths 
as  naturally  fpring  from  the  harmony  and  order  of 
things.  Was  the  point,  for  inftance,  to  inveftigate 
the  Deity?  his  exiftence  was  proved  by  that  of 
creation;  his  benevolence,  by  the  bleffings  diffiu 
fed  around  it  The  lily  of  the  vale  ferved  as  an 
emblem  of  his  purity,  and  every  fpontaneous  note 
which  warbled  from  the  fpray  or  grove,  feemed  to 
indicate,  that  praife  which  is  due  to  his  facrcd 
name.  All  dark  and  difconfolate  ideas,  by  which 
fuperftition  is  too  apt  to  call  a  gloom  over  the 
prefent,  or  cloud  the  profpeft  of  futurity,  were  ei- 
ther wholly  rejefted  as  dangerous,  or  referved  till 
the  powers  of  reafon  fhould  be  fufficicntly  ftrong 
to  compare  ideas  with  a  proper  degree  of  jufl  and 
philosophical  discrimination.  By  thefe  cares  and 
attention  from  a  fond,  but  not  a  too  fond  parent, 
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the  young  Comte  de  Sabran,  at  a  very  early  perk 
od,  hid  acquired  a  fund  of  real  knowledge,  which 
few  others  attain  after  all  the  labour  of  what  it 
called  a  compleat  fy  ftem  of  education.  His  ideas, 
naturally  fluent  and  extenfive,  were  confined  with- 
in proper  bounds  by  the  aids  of  a  well  informed 
judgment :  though  a  tenant  of  the  (hade,  he  con- 
verfed  with  men;  nor,  in  his  choice  of  a  compani- 
on, gave  that  preference  to  a  brute,  which  can 
only  be  fuppofed  to  originate  in  a  fimilarity  of 
temper  and  manners.  The  enraptured  Marechal, 
who  faw  this  plant  of  his  care  flourifh  beneath  his 
foftering  hand,  already  received  the  reward  of  his 
labours  in  the  fliade  he  forefaw  it  would  in  time 
afford  to  the  wretched,  and  the  fruits  it  would  in 
due  feafon  bring  forth  to  his  country. 

The  Comte,  who  was  now  entering  on  his  ££• 
tcenth  year,  was  impatient  lor  the  time  when  hie 
father's  expe&ations  fiiould  be  put  to  the  defired 
ted.  With  what  tranfport  did  be  liften  to  him> 
when  addrcfled  in  the  following  manly  terms!  Sab* 
ran, '  faid  the  hoary  fitge  and  warrior,  (for  the  two 
charafters  were  equally  blinded  in  his  foul)6ia  new 
fcene  is  now  opening  before  you ;  and  I  hope  you 
are  prepared  to  aft  your  part  in  it  agreeably  to  the 
maxims  you  have  received  from  me.  Iffomy 
bo)  / '  continued  he,  a  tear  of  aufpacious  prefer- 
ment 
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taent  dealing  down  his  aged  cheek,  then  {hall 
ty  grey  hairs  go  down  with  refignation  to  the 
pare,  and  my  lad  breath  be  expired  in  calling 
down  bleffings  on  thy.  head.  Remember,  my  fon, 
that  every  man,  however  free  by  nature,  is  born 
(he  fervant  of  that  fociety  in  which  he  is  a  fubjeft: 
let  the  (lave  be  led  on  by  mercenary  views;  a  gen- 
tleman fhould  aft  from  nobler  motives.  Duty  and 
feme  are  the  two  objefts  he  mull  have  in  view; 
nor  can  he  without  forfeiting  his  claim  to  true  no- 
bility* attend  to  any  other. 

Take, "  added  he,  as  he  delivered  his  fword  into 
his  hands,  "  this  faithful  companion  of  thy  fathers 
labours;  and  with  that  keep  clear  the  path  to  glo- 
ry, which  his  arm  has  hewn  out  for  thee,  the  for- 
tune, the  rank,  the  titles,  it  has  gained  me,  mult, 
I  know,  be  thine;  but  that  is  not  enough,  I  expeft 
thee    to  deferve  them.     Take,  then,  this   trufty 
fword;  not  to  be  polluted  by  theftreams  of  private 
vengeance:  referve  it,  with  thyfelf,  for  what  alone 
has  a  claim  to  both,  thy  country.     Be  this,  in  a 
word,  thy  rule  on  every  occurrence ;  never  to  un- 
fheath  this  fword  but  with  mercy,  never  to  refign 
it  but  with  life!" 

The  Comte  received  the  prefent  with  his  eyes 
that  for  a  while  alone  fpoke  the  language  of  his 
heart :  then,  drawing  it  on  a  fudden,  and  pointing 
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to  the  blade,  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the  fervour  of 
youth, c  Let  the  enemies  of  my  country  appear,  and 
the  blood  in  which  I  hope  to  fee  tinged,  fhall 
prove  if  yours  has  degenerated  "in  my  veins!' 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  young  hero'* 
equipment,  he  took  leave  of  a  parent  from  which 
he  till  then  had  never  been  abfent  a  day,  and  joined 
the  regiment  in  which  a  commiffion  was  affigned 
him. 

Three  years  of  peaceful  iria&ivity  lingered  away 
ere  war  gave  fcope  to  his  valour  and -releived  the 
torment  of  impatience. 

Of  this  delay  he  never  failed  to  complain  With 
energy,  when  a  temporary  indulgence,  or  the  cuf- 
tomary  leave  of  abfence,  permited  him  to  viGt  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  the  venerable  author  of 
his  being.  It  was  during  one  of  thefe  pleafing  in- 
tervals that  an  accidental  circumftance  took  place 
which  determined  the  happinefs  of  his  life. 

Sequeflered  from  the  village,  but  nearly  adjoin- 
ing to  his  fathers  park,  flood  a  fmall  neat  manfion, 
that  contained  a  treafure  he  had  occafionally  feen, 
but  the  intrinfic  value  of  which  he  had  till  now 
little  fufpefted.  Maria,  if  fome  eyes  might  not 
deem  her  in  every  fenfe  the  moil  beautiful,  muft 
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be  univerfally  allowed  the  mod  lovdly  of  her  fez. 
She  was  formed  to  fhine  in  courts :  but  the  envy 
of  a  maiden  aunt  condemned  this  flower  to  droop 
unfeen,  and  wither  in  the  (hade.    In  this  dull  fcene 
of  vegetative  exiftence,-  her  only  refource  againft 
Ennui  was  in  books;  and  by  thefe  the  endeavour* 
cd,  as  much  aspoflible,  to  beguile  thofe  flow  paced 
hours  which  ever  attend  on  the  fteps  of  melancholy. 
Having  wandered  through  the  fields  one  evening, 
to  tafte  fuch  faint  relief  as  the  beauties  of  nature 
could  afford  to  her  pen  five  mind,  fhe  had  feated 
herfelf  in  the  fhade,  to  read  that  part  of  Sterne's 
Sentimental  Journey  which  fo  pathetically  defcribes 
her  difconfolate  namefake  at  Moulines.     Infenfi- 
bly,  the  drowfy  god  had  given  a  refpite  to  her  cares, 
and  clofed  thofe  eyes  which  the  lefs  tranquil  ftate 
of  her  mind  had  condemned  to  too  tedious  vigils. 
The  book  lay  open  at  her  fide;  and  the  name  of 
Maria  was  half  blotted  from  the  page  by  a  tear  of 
fympathy  which  had  fallen  upon  it :  her  cheek,  more 
beauteous  in  langour,  was  gently  reclined  on  her 
left  hand  and  the  breeze  that  Teemed  to  wanton  a- 
round  her  with  delight,  had  half  removed  the  lawn 
which  before  concealed  her  bofom.     What  wonder 
the  unpra&ifed  heart  of  young  Sabran  was  moved 
with  a  fight  that  would  have  thawed  the  coldeft  an- 
chorite to  warm  de fires!  to  fee,  to  admire,  and  for 
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the  firft  time  to  love,  were  the  revolutions  of  a  mo- 
ment; the  next  conveyed  him  imprudently  into  her 
arm*.  I  n  that  aufpiciou%  and  yet  unlucky  minute^ 
appeared  the  ill-boding  figure  of  Mid  Dorothee  de 
Taillit*  the  very  pious  and  difcreet  aunt  of  «rhom 
honourable  mention  has  already  been  made. 

Her  ideas,  at  belt,  were  feldom  of  the  mod  cha- 
ritable kind,  the  reader  may,  therefore,  form  a  to- 
lerable guefs  at  their  import,  on  witneffing  the  fcene 
juft  defcribed:  and,  indeed,  it  mud  be  granted,  that 
a  young  fellow  in  regimentals,  in  a  grove,  and  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  gave  but  little  room  for  favorable 
conje£turcs. 

Aunt  Dorothee  flew  to  the  charge  like  an  Ama- 
zon :  with  her  left-hand  (he  feized  the  unexpe&ed 
Comte  by  the  neck;  and,  with  her  right,  firmly 
clenched,  began  to  buffet  him  with  unremitting 
zeal  and  afliduity.  This  unexpected  attack  in  the 
rear,  obliged  the  young  hero  to  face  about;  and 
would  have  afforded  poor  Maria  an  opportunity 
of  flight,  had  not  the  manner  in  which  fhe  was  ftir- 
prized  caufed  her  inftantaneoufly  to  faint  away, 
and  fhe  remained  in  a  date  of  infenfibility  till  the 
conteft  between  her  aunt  and  Lover  was  brought 
to  a  crifis. 

The  firft  objeft  that  prefented  itfelf  to  her  wak- 
ing eyes  was  her  enraged  kinfwoman,  who  would 
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so*  We  been  itt»watched  with  tbt  Knight  of  th» 
Woeful  Countenance. .  Maria  gave  a  fhriek,  ami 
agaip  feinted.  Young  Sabran  would  have  flown  to 
ber  relief:  when  Aunt  Dorothee  immediately  in* 
terpofed ;  and,  by  thi#  manoeuvre,  received  the  eqw 
knee  intended  for  Maria,  in  which  pofition  they 
both  fell  to  the  ground.  Aunt  Dorothee  exclaim? 
tdf  in  a  tone  much  lefs  uupleafing  than  ufual,  that 
(he  was  undone,  ruined,  violated!  and,  in  fpite  of 
all  effort*,  kept  the  Comte  on  the  turf,  clpfc  lock- 
ed jand  nearly  fufibcated  in  her  *rms» 

By  this  time  the  alarm  was  fpread  to  fome  pea- 
sants in  a  neighbouring  field,  who  came  running 
to  the  fpot,  fltmed  with  clubs,  forks,  and  fuch  other 
weapons  as  their  labour  afforded.  With  fome  dif-* 
fieulty  they  relieved  the  enraged  Comte  .from  hi* 
critical  Atuation.  An  eiplanation  immediately 
enfued,  in  which  Aunt  Dorothee  was  by  far  the 
tnoft  diftinguiflied  fpeaktr;  who,  after  having  ex- 
haufted  her  rage,  and  the  patience  of  her  auditors, 
in  threats  and  inve&ives  againft  the  Comte  and 
Maria,  was  proceeding  to  lefs  gentle  ufage  of  the 
latter ;  when  her  lover  ftepped  in,  and  declared  his 
refolqtion,  in  a  tpne  that  proved  him  to  be  in  eir-1 
neft,  of  facrificing  Aunt  Dorothee  to  immediate  re- 
taliation, unlefs  fhe  inftanteoufly  defiftcd  from  her 
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purpofe.  Having  gained  this  firft  point,  he  foon 
infifted  on  a  fecohd  J  and,  after  a  few  preliminary 
articles  bore  away  his  prite  in  triumph.  The  pev 
fonts,  who  had  not  the  higheft  opinion  of  Aunt  D« 
rothee's  chara&er,  refufed  to  interfere;  and  even 
gave  Sabran  three  cheers  of  approbation,  which 
they  knew  would  not  go  unrewarded.  Thusthef 
parted;  Sabran  more  elate  than  Alexander  at  hit 
return  from  thcco'nqueft  of  India;  Aunt  Dorothea, 
with  all  that  rancour,  fpite  and  malice,  in  her  heairt 
which  the  reader  may  fuppofein  a  woman  agitated 
by  fo  many  and  fuch  violent  paffions. 

.  The  Comte,  who  was  to  the  full  las  much  in  love 
as  if  he  had  been  making  it  for  years,  and  whofe 
intentions  towards  the  objeft  of  his  wifhes  were 
every  way  honourable,  was  by  no. means  defirous, 
as  yet,  to  difcover  the  fee  ret  to  his  father.  After 
fome  deliberation,  he  procured  lodgings  for  Maria, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  who  can  flop,  fame  ip> 
a  country  village  ? 

.  The  fhort  fpacc  of  two  hours  brought  the  whole 
affair  with  additions,  to  the  Nfarechal !  who  imme- 
diately furprized  the  couple  tete-a-tete  in  their 
new  apartments.  *  Heighday?'  exclaimed  he,  at  en- 
tering but  not  in  a,  tone  of  paffion ; 4  what!  Monfieur 
le  Comte,  getting  the  girls  into  a  corner  already!* 
The  Comte  ipade  no  apfwer ;  and  he  proceeded* 
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•-Well,  Mifi!  and  fo  I  find  you  have  been  laying 
love-baits  for  my  Ton;  but-—'  Here  Maria,  tremb- 
ling in  every  limb,  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  and 
untreated  him,  with  a  voice  of  Amplication  which, 
null  have  touched  even  a  Negro,  not  to  cojidemp 
her  unheard.  There  was  a  fomething  even  in  Ma- 
jia's  afpeft  that  pleaded  irrefutably  in  her  favor, 
before  her  lips  uttered  a  fingle  fy liable,  and  fo  fweet 
urere  the  accents  which  flowed  from  that  fource  of 
Candour  and  truth,  that,  had  (he  afked  for  empires, 
no  other  idea  would  have  refulted  from  the  requeft 
than  how  they  might  be  procured  for  her.  Maria 
was  fuffered  to  proceed:  fhe  told  the  Marechal,  in 
a  few  words,  not  one  of.  which  failed  to  reach  his 
heart,  that  fhe  prefumed  he  was  equally  miftaken 
as  to  her  defigns  and  character.  She  faid,  that, 
like  Lavina,  fhe  had  been  left  a  folitary  fhepher- 
defs  of  the  woods;  with  this  difference,  that  Lavi- 
na found  comfort  in  the  arms  of  a  tender  parent, 
whilft  fhe  had  been  configned  to  the  care  of  a  rela- 
tion who  feemed  to  find  a  malicious  pleafurc  in 
aggravating  her  diftreffes.  At  the  mention  of  the 
park-fcene,  the  Marechal  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing to  his  fon,  What!  attempt  the  virtue  of  an  in- 
nocent female,  and  fteal  a  march  upon  her  when 
fhe  was  afleep,  too!" 

The  Comte  foon  undeceived  the  Marechal  in 
bis  hafty  conje&ures:  and  when  he  came  to  the 
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part  Aunt  Dorothee  had  a&ed  in  the  affair,  tfcd 
old  gentlet*an*s  tnufcles  took  t  Very  different  turn 9 
and  gravity  was  the  lead  prevailing  paffion  in  hkr 
face.  Maria  then  difcovered  her  name  and  family? 
| '(at  which  the  Marechal  feemed  greatly  afleQed,} 
protefting,  in  a  tone  of  angelic  fweetnefs,  that  flio 
had  none  of  thofe  bafe  defigns  on  the  Comte  hii 
fon,  which  the  Marechal  hid  unkindly  fuggefted.' 
1  believe  you,  child,  mod  fincerely!  faid  thtf 
Marechal  taking  one  of  her  hands  in  both  his* 
«  But  what  do  you  fuppofe  were  my  fan's  defigna 
6n  you?"  Maria  blufhed,  and  was  filent.  The 
Comte,  on  being  afkted  the  fame  queftion,  immedW 
dtely  replied,  «  Matrimony,"  Matrimony  I  exclaim* 
ed  the  Marechal:  cc  what,  no  foonerenlifted  in  the 
fervice  of  Mars,  than  that  of  Venus  mud  follow! 
Well ;  I  always  aflerted  that  they  were  clofely  con-. 
netted  together.  The  paufe  of  a  minute  which 
followed  thefe  apoftrophes,  made  the  two  young 
lovers  tremble  for  (he  evdnt.  Maria  conceived 
the  old  gentleman's  hefitation  to  originate  in  hen 
want  of  fortune :  but  how  different  would  her  pre* 
fentiments  have  proved,  had  flic  known  what  paff* 
ed  in  the  Marechal's  heart  during  that  ihort  inter* 
val!  He  feized  Maria's  trembling  hand,  with  an 
emotion  that  appeared  evidently  in  every  feature* 
and  pre  fled  and  kifled  it  with  an  ardour  that  {hewed 
*t  once  the  fullnefs  and   candour  of  his  hearty 
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*  And  are  you  really,  Maria,  the  virtuous  orphan* 
of  my  friend?"  Was  my  father  your  friend,  Sir? 
returned  Maria  with  furprize.    *(  Yes,'  cried  the 
Martchal, ff(  he  was,  indeed,  my  friend;  nay,  more; 
my  benefaBorl  Nor  is  there  a  name  under  Hea- 
ven more  dear  to  me  than  that  of  Clancy!  your 
Either,  it  is  true,  was  unfortunate;  but  where  is  the 
virtuous  man  who  has  not  been  fo?  Oh,  Maria! 
Maria!  (continued  the  Marechal  de  Sabran,)"now 
no  -longer  an  orphan,  now  no  longer  the  wretched 
child  of  forrow,  let  me  wipe  away  that  tear  which 
duteous  recolle&ion  has  drawn  from  its  chryftal 
foorcei"  And  he  in  vain  ftrove  to  hide  thofe  which 
ftole  down  the  furrows  Time  had  made  in  his  own 
ancient  cheeks.    <f  Here  my  fon,"  faid  he  to  the 
Corate, «  take  this  fair  hand  which  monarch*  may 
envy  thee;  and  could  I  fuppofe  the  want  of  for- 
tune would  render  it  lefs  precious  in  thy  eyes,  dear 
as  thou  art,  and  mull  be,  to  my  paternal  fondnefs, 
by  Heaven  I  could  difcard  thee  for  ever!  i€  And, 
by  Heaven!  added  the  enraptured  Comte,  "  I 
ihould,  in  that  cafe,  well  deferve  your  fevereft  re- 
fentment,  with  every  other  curfe  that  could  be 
heaped  upon  my  devoted  head!*9  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  fix  the  day  of  their  happy  union. 

c  You  are  both  yet  very  young,  «  faid  the  Mare- 
chal to  his  fon,  when  prcfled  on  the  fubjefi,  merely* 
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to  tantalise  him,  f  and  marriage,  after  all,  is  a  fe- 
tious  affair/  *  Ah,  Sir!  *  exclaimed  young  Sabran* 
*  it  is  fo !  and  let  us  therefore  get  over  it  as  foon  as 
we  can.  '  The  Marechal  gave  a  fmile  of  approba- 
tion and  immediately  named  the  day  which  was  to 
render  his  fon  the  happicft  of  mortals. 

One  puff  of  fame  conveyed  this  news  to  Aunt 
Porothee;  whofe  ears  were  .ever  open  to  intelli- 
gence, as  her  tongue  was  on  the  rack  till  employed 
in  liquidating  the  debt  to  others. 

What  pen  could  defcribe  her  agitated  mind  at 
that  moment!  It  was,  indeed,  painted  on  her  face 
in  colours  equal  in  numbers,  though  not  in  luftre, 
to  thofe  of  the  Rainbow,  and  would  have  baffled 
the  art  of  every  painter  in  Europe.  The  tea  equi- 
page was  overfet  in  her  firft  paroxifm  of  rage;  her 
cap  was  rent  away  like  a  fail  in  a  ftorm,  and  the 
motley  locks  that  mantled  like  ivy  round  her  tem- 
ples, at  once  to  hide  and  mark  out  the  ravages  of 
Time,  were  ftrewed  like  autumnal  leaves  on  the 
carpet.  In  this  attra&ing  defhabille  fhe  fallied 
forth  from  her  folitary  manfion,  followed  by  her 
monkey,  parrot,  fquirrel,  and  a  whole  groupe  of 
cats,  the  only  objefts  that  ever  experienced  one 
fingle  mark  of  her  benevolence;  and,  with  the  hafty 
Itrides  of  a  Virago,  made  the  beft  of  her  way  to 
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Godx>fpiy  father's!  exclaimed  the  Marechal, 
vho  firft  obfervccj  her  at  a  diftance, c  what  infernal 
fpeftre  prefents  itfelf  to  my  view?'  'Ah!*  cried 
Maria,  'it  is  my  aunt!  fhield  me  from  a  refenf  uent 
Of  which  I  have  fo  repeatedly  been  the  trembling 
vLEtiml'  Fear  nothing,  my  angel!'  faid  young  Sa- 
bran  clafping  her  to  his  bofom!  'thou  art  mine  I 
^nd  from  this  hour  my  arm  is  to  be  thy  protection.' 
Aunt  Dorothee  entered;  and,  had  an  art i ft  been 
prefent,  the  portrait  he  might  have  taken  of  a  Fury 
would  have  immortalized  his  pencil.  Finding  it 
vain  to  reafon  with  fo  defperate  a  being,  who  be- 
gan to  exercife  her  vengeance  in  efFc&ual  depreda- 
tions on  the  Marcchal's  fuperb  furniture,  he  order- 
ed his  fervants  to  efcort  her  to  the  door;  from 
which  fhe  retired,  railing  at  beauty,  marriage,  and 
jnankind. 

The  eve  of  the  bridal  day  now  arrived,  and 
every  thing  was  in  readinefs  for  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptials  on  the  enfuingmorn,  when  the  Comte 
received  orders  to  join  the  regiment,  which  was 
ordered  abroad,  Without  a  moments  delay.  War 
bad  been  fuddenly  declared,  and  every  thing  pre- 
pared for  the  moll  vigorous  exertions.  No  p:'4a 
.for  negleft  of  duty  could  appear  admi  (Table  to  the 
„pld  Marechal,  who  had  always  been  a  (Irenuous 
promoter  of  rigid  difciplinc;  and  however  painful 
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the  tafk  neceflarily  proved  to  his  fon,  he  knew  he 
iriuft  not  hefitate  to  obey.  The  tender  Maria, 
heedlefs  of  her  fex  and  weaknefs,  was  nowrefolved 
to  accompany  her  lover  indifguife  to  the  field  and 
(hare  all  his  dangers.  4  My  prefence, c  faid  Jhe  to 
the  Marechal,  who  very  properly  oppofed  her  dc- 
fign,  *  will  animate  him  to  heroic  deeds!'  No,  my 
child,  *  replied  the  Marechal,  (though  evidently 
pleafed  with  her  fpirit,) 4  no,  I  am  perfuaded  he 
will  require  no  other  incitement  to  duty,  than  that 
of  honour:  when  this  is  fatisfied  he  will  return  (till 
more  worthy  of  the  rewards  which  love  has  in 
your  perfon,  deftined  for  him.  Your  Charming 
fociety,  Maria,  'added  he,  embracing  her,  c  will 
be  neceflary  to  confole  me  in  his  abfence. 

The  two  armies  met  early  in  the  campaign;  a 
mod  obftinate  engagement  enfued ; *  and  never  did 
victory  more  deeply  tinge  her  laurels  in  human 
gore,  than  on  this  awful  occafion.  The  Comte 
de  Sabran,  who  performed  all  that  fame  or  his  fire 
could  wifli,  received  feveral  dangerous  wounds  in 
the  conflift;  and  Rumour,  who,  like  a  river  increa- 
fes  as  (he  goes,  proclaimed  them  to  be  mortal. 

The  Marechal's  grief  was  every  way  fuited  to 
the  calamity.     In  feeling  himfclf  a  parent,  he  did    . 
not,  however,  forget  that  he  was  a  hero.     c  He  is  \ 
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gone!9  faid  he; c  but  not  without  his  (hare  of  glory! 
He  is  no  more!  but  he  died,  as  I  ever  wifhed  him* 
in  the  ferviceof  his  country. 

The  difconfolate  Maria  heard  thefe  fentiments; 
but,  alas!  they  conveyed  no  balm  to  her  wounded 
heart.  She  had  loft  all  that  was  dear  to  her,  in  a 
world  which  had  ever  afforded  her  but  too  little 
enjoyment;  and,  to  indulge  her  forrows  in  folitude, 
was  now  the  only  objeft  that  claimed  her  atten- 
tion. In  a  few  words  flie  difappeared;  and  a  let- 
ter informed  the  Marechal  that  her  refolution  was 
to  end  her  wretched  remnant  of  life  in  the  gloom 
of  a  cloyfter.  As  fhe  had  not  mentioned  the  place 
of  her  deftination,  the  Marechal  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent this  fatal  ftep;  and,  after  many  fruitlefs  re. 
fearches  and  enquiries,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  ever 
feeing  or  hearing  from  her  more. 

But  what  was  his  joy  and  furprize,  when,  after 
a  fhort  interval  of  melancholy,  a  letter  from  his 
fon  convinced  him  that  the  youth  was  (till  in  being, 
and  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery !  The  report  of  his 
death  had  been  premature;  though  accounts  were 
received  from  the  army  in  which  he  was  numbered 
with  the  Jlain. 

The  Marechal's  anfwer  announced  the  fudden 
retreat  of  Maria,  in  confequence  of  her  error;  and 
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a  truce  6F  fix  mohttJi  being  agreed  on  by  the  ctM* 
tending  powers,  the  Comte  de  Sabttn  obtained 
leave  of  abfence,  and  determined  ftevet  to  tettitti 
till  he  had  found  out  the  fpot  which  contained  the 
treafure  of  his  foul.  With  this  view,  he  vifited 
every  convent  where  he  fuppofed  (he  might  be  con-* 
cealed;  and,  after  incredible  fatigues  and  anxiety, 
(during  which  he  feldom  ufted  food,  or  fuffered 
deep  to  approach  his  eyelids)  he  at  length  traced 
ker  to  Vienna,  whither  (he  had  been  invited  by  a 
boarding-fchool  friend,  whom  alone  (he  had  made 
the  confidante  of  her  intentions,  under  the  feigned 
title  of  her  brother,  he  was  fir  ft  allowed  an  audi- 
ence at  the  grate;. and  he  even  obtained  permiffion, 
under  that  fan&ion,  to  vifu  her  within  the  inclofure. 

There  he  found  (he  had  already  taken  the  veil, 
and  even  her  laft  vows;  but  love  prevailed  over 
all  the  dictates  of  religion;  and  a  plan  was  concer- 
ted for  her  r$leafc,  which  he  immediately  put  into 
execution. 

Night  was  the  time  fixed  on  for  this  ddTpfcrate 
attempt,  and  every  precaution  wa&  taken  to  pre-' 
vent  a  difcoveiry.     The  guard  was  fecUred  by   aft 
ample  bribe;  the  Comte  fcaled  the  walU  as  thfc 
clock  (truck  twelve,  and  found  Maria  prepared  to      j 
fecond  his  exertions.     Many  obftacles,  however,      \ 
retarded  his  defigns;  nor  were  they  accompliflied     j 
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before  the  cettitiel  was  relieved  on  whole  aid  and 
fetrecy  he  had  relied.  The  foldier  now  on  duty 
obferving  hiitt  brid  Mafia  defcend  from  the  wall 
by  *  rope  ladder  the  Comte  bad  taken  care  to  pro- 
Vide,  Immediately  fired;  when  poor  Maria  fell  at 
his  feet*  Not  doubting  that  fhe  was  mortally 
wounded,  be  facrificed  the  guard :  by  whom  he 
ibppftfed  he  had  been  bafely  betrayed,  to  the  firft 
impulfe  of  his  refentment;  and,  in  the  diftra&ion 
of  hit  foul,  was  meditating  the  like  vengeance  on 
himfelf,  whftn  Maria  (who  by  this  time  bad  reco- 
vered frtm  her  fwoon)  arrived  foon  enough  to 
prevent  the  fatal  ftroke.  Once  more  he  clafped 
her  ilt  his  arms;  but  the  report  of  the  centinel's 
mufquet  having  given  a  general  alarm  to  the  guards, 
he  was  conveyed,  with  Maria,  to  a  place  of  fecurity. 
Murder  and  facrilege  were  the  two  crimes  of  which 
he  Rood  clearly  convifted;  crimes  which  excluded 
the  moil  diftant  hope  of  mercy :  He  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  prepare  for  inevitable  death;  and  the 
lovely  Maria  was  condemned  to  (hare  his  fate. 

The  day  was  come,  the  awful  preparations  were 
made,  and  the  vile  arm  of  an  executioner  was  al- 
ready raifed  to  cut  off  two  perfons  in  the  bloom 
of  health  and  youth,  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  erring 
man,  but  more  than  innocent  in  thofe  of  Heaven, 
when  the  old  Marechal  de  Sabran,  doubtlefs  con- 
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du&ed  by  Providengp,  arrived  at  the  melancholy, 
fpot,  juft  in  time  to  prevent  the  dreadful  cataftro- 
phe.  His  name  and  virtues  were  refpe&ed  even 
by  thofe  enemies  who  had  fo  often  fhrunk  before* 
bis  valour ;  and  no  fooner  had  he  claimed  the  two 
culprits,  and  declared  his  intentions  of  appealing 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor,  than  orders  were 
given  to  defer  the  execution  till  the  event  of  his 
fuit  fhould  be  known. 

Being  admitted  to  the  Imperial  Pretence,  what 
was  his  conduft?  Did  he*  rend  his  grey  locks  in 
token  of  affli&ion,  or  defcend  to  more  abje&  aft* 
of  humiliation  in  order  to  excite  pity  ?  No;  he  ap- 
peared, he  looked,  hefpoke,  with  the  confidence 
of  a  man  who  felt  bis  claim  to  attention.  The 
words  he  made  ufc  of  were  few:  Sire, '  faid  he, 4 1 
am  a  father,  alas !  I  muft  foon  ceafe  to  be  fo^  for 
my  fon  and  daughter  have  offended  you;  I  come 
not  hither  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  defrauding  the 
claims  of  juftice,  which  I  have  ever  refpe&ed ; 
but  of  pleading  for  honour,  which  has  been  equal* 
ly  dear  to  me.  If  my  children  are  guilty,  let  them 
perifh,  but  not  by  a  vulgar  hand  :  mine,  Sire,  fhall 
do  the  office  of  an  executioner;  and  the  fame  fword 
that  pierces  their  hearts,  fhall  foon  find  accefs  to 
mine.  I  am  a  Marcchal  of  France;  my  name  is 
Sabran  :  and  this  rcqucft,  I  truft  will  notberefufed 

to  the  fame  of  my  anoeflors  and  to  my  own!' 
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The  emperor  heard  him  with  aftonifhmcnt;  nor 
ufras  it  till  after  a  paufe  of  fomc  minutes,  that  he 
could  make  him  this  gracious  reply.  '  Go,  it  is 
impoflible  that  your  children  can  have  been  guilty; 
or  if  they  have  been  fo  unfortunate,  whatever  he 
their  crimes,  I  forgive  them  for  your  fake. 

This  fentence  was  highly  extolled  by  all  but 
thebiggotted  clergy,  ever  enraged  to  fee  viftims 
fnatched  from  their  vengeance  ;  thefe  complained 
that  the  interefts  of  Heaven  were  facrificed  to 
thofe  of  humanity :  but,  in  fpite  of  their  influence, 
Sabran  and  his  beloved  Maria  were  reftored  to 
the  arms  of  their  now  enraptured  parent,  and  foon 
after  united  in  the  fofteft  bands  that  Hymen  ever 
entwined.  The  fovereign,  to  whofe  benevolence 
they  owed  thefe  bleffings,  was  not  long  without  his 
reward :  in  th&  very  next  campaign  the  young 
heir  to  his  throne  was  refcued  from  his  fate  by  the 
Comte  de  Sabran ;  who  never  failed  to  tread  in 
the  foofteps  of  his  father,  and  feemed  ftill  more  to 
inherit  his  god-like  virtues,  than  his  titles,  his  rank, 
and  mofl  ample  fortune. 
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ELEGY  ok  *.  YOUNG  WOMAN 

WHO   WAS   FOUND 

Murdered  in  St.  George's  Fields,  and  carried 
to  a  neighbouring  bone-boufe  to  be  own?d. 

T  TNH APPY  daughter  of  diftrefs  and  woe, 
^    Whate'er  thy  forrows,  and  whoe'er  thou  art 
To  thee  the  tear  of  charity  (hall  flow, 

Warm  from  the  pureft  fountain  of  the  heart. 

Perhaps,  though  now  neglefted  and  forlorn, 
A  parent  once  furvey'd  thee  with  delight. 

The  idol  of  a  father's  heart  alone, 

Or  the  lov'd  darling  of  a  mother's  fight. 

For  thee,  perhaps,  they  watch'd,  and  toil'd,  and 
pray'd, 

On  thy  fweet  innocence  with  tranfport  hung; 
And  well  they  thought  their  tendertft  care  repaid, 

To  hear  the  artlefs  raufic  of  thy  tongue. 

When  dawning  reafon  flicd  her  ray  benign, 
And  all  thy  excellence  became  reveal'd, 

How  did  they  fee  thy  opening  virtues  flnnef 
I  low  hear  thy  praife  with  tranfport  ill  conceal'd! 

For  who,  alas!  can  tell  thy  fecret  worth  ? 

What  foft,  angelic  graces  might  appear! 
The  bofom,  laid  defencelefs  on  the  earth, 

Might  once  be  grateful,  generous,  and  finceref 
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The  tongue,  that  knew  no  friend  to  bid  farewell, 
Might  once  the  nobleft  fentiments  exprefs! 

The  wretched  head,  that  unfupported  fell, 
Might  once  be  turn'd  to  (lories  of  diftrefs! 

Some  bafe  deceiver,  prafiis'd  to  betray, 

Might  win  thy  eafy  faith,  deftroy  thy  fame; 
Then  caft  thee,  like  a  loatbfome  weed  away, 
.  The  fport  of  fortune,  and  the  child  of  fhame  I 

Poor  wanderer!  perhaps  thou  couldlt  not  find 
One  generous  hand  the  (lender  gift  to  fpare  E 

Infatiate  avarice  the  foul  confin'd, 

Or  timid  prudence  difbeliev'd  thy  prayer. 

Whate'er  thy  lot  has  been,  unhappy  (hade! 

From  (in,  at  lead,  and  forrow,  thou  art  free; 
Thy  debt  to  virtue  it  has  fully  paid, 

And  wounded  pity  pays  her  debt  to  thee* 


ANECDOTE. 

A  Commotion  was  ftirred  up  by  fome  Common- 
ers,  in  Ireland,  againft  engroffing  their 
grounds,  when  King  James  I.  in  a  hunting  journey 
happened  to  pafs  that  way,  and  turning  (hort  at 
the  corner  of  a  common,  happened  to  come  near 
i  countryman  fitting  by  the  heels  in  the  flocks,  who 
cried  Hosamnah!  to  his  Majefty;  which  invited 
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the  King  to  aflt  the  reafon  of  his  reftraint.  One 
of  his  attendants  faid,  "  It  is  for  Healing  geefe 
from  ihe  common."  The  fellow  replied,  4<  I  be- 
feech  your  Majefty,  who  is  the  greater  thief,  I,  for 
ftealing  geefe  from  the  common ;  or  his  worflxip, 
for  dealing  the  common  from  the  geefe?"  The  King 
immediately  ordered  the  witty  fellow  to  be  rcleafed, 
and  the  common  to  be  reftored  to  the  poor. 


Religious  and  Moral  Reflexions 

On  the  Pradlice  of  Gaming. 

MANY  young  gentlemen  have  been  there  bub- 
led  and  cheated  of  large  fums  of  money, 
which  were  given  them  by  their  parents  to  fupport 
them  honourably  in  their  ftations.  In  fuch  fort 
of  (hops  young  ladies  are  tempted  to  fquander  a. 
way  too  large  a  fhare  of  their  yearly  allowance, 
if  not  of  the  provifion  their  parents  have  made 
for  their  whole  lives.  It  is  a  fatal  fnare  to  both 
fexes:  if  they  win  they  are  allured  flill  onward, 
while,  according  to  their  language,  luck  runs  on 
their  fide:  if  they  lofe  they  are  tempted  to  another 
call  of  the  die,  and  enticed  on  flill  to  frefh  games 
by  a  delufive  hope,  that  fortune  will  turn,  and  thejr 
fhall  recover  all  that  they  have  loft.     In  the  midft 
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of  thefc  fcenes  their  paffions  rife  (hamefully,  a 
greedy  dcGre  of  gain  makes  them  warm  and  eager, 
and  new  lofles  plunge  them  fometimes  into  vex- 
ation and  fury,  till  the  foul  is  quite  beaten  off  from 
its  guard,  and  virtue  and  reafon  have  no  manner 
of  command  over  them. 

Mr.  Neal,  in  his  Reformation  Sermon,  has  taken 
occafion  not  only  to  inform  us,  that  *f  Merchants 
and  tradefmen  mix  therafelves  c'  at  thefe  tables 
*  "with  men  of  defperate  fortunes,  and  throw  the 
dice  for  their  eftates."  But  in  a  very  decent  and 
foft  manner  of  addrefs,  has  enquired,  <c  Whether 
public  gaming  in  virtuous  ladies  is  not  a  little  out 
of  cbara&er.  c*  Whether  it  does  not  draw  them 
into  mixed  company,  and  give  them  an  "  air  of 
boldnefs,  which  is  perfeftly  inconfiftent  with  that 
modefty,  which  is  the  ornament  of  the  fair  fex? 
Whether  it  does  not  engage  them  in  an  habit  of 
idlenefs,  and  of  keeping  ill  hours?  Whether  their 
paffions  are  not  fometimes  difordered,  and  whe- 
ther the  lofles  they  fuftain,  have  not  a  tendency 
to  breed  ill  blood  in  their  families,  and  between 
their  neareft  relations?"  It  has  been  often  obfer- 
ved,  that  gaming  in  a  lady  has  ufually  been  attend- 
ed with  the  lofs  of  reputation,  and  fometimes  of 
that  which  is  ftill  more  valuable,  her  virtue  and 
honour. 

Y  a  '  Now, 
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Now,  if  thefe  be  the  difmal  and  frequent  confe-  ^ 

iquences  of  the  gaming-table,  the  lofs  of  a  little  £ 

money  is  one  of  the  lead  injuries  you  fuftain  by  it.  j^ 

But  what  if  you  fhould  ft  ill  come  off  gainers!   Is  ^ 

this  the  way  God  has  taught  or  allowed  us  to  pro-  a 

cure  the  neceffary  comforts  of  life?  It  this  a  fort  m 

of  labour  or  traffick  on  which  you  can  aCk  the  blef*  y^. 

ling  of  hcayen?  Can  you  lift  up  your  face  to  God,  ;^  j 

and  pray  that  he  would  fuccced  the  caft  of  the  die?  fc 

the  drawing  of  the  lot,  or  the  dealing  out  of  the  l5r| 

cards,  fo  as  to  increafe  your  gain,  while  it  is  the  ;^ 

very  fenfe  and  language  of  the  prayer,  that  your  *is 

neighbour  may  fuftain  fo  much  lofs.     This  is  a  ;  _ 

lad  and  guilty  circumft^nce  which  belongs  to  gam-  L~" 
ing,  that  one  can  gain  nothing  but  what  another 
lofes ;  and  confequently  we  cannot  afk  a  bleffing 
upon  ourfelves,  but  at  the  fame  time  pray  for  a 
blaft  upon  our  neighbour. 


Will  you  hope  to  excufe  it  by  faying,  that  my 
neighbour  confents  to  this  blaft  or  lofs  by  entering 
into  the  game,  and  there  is  no  injury  where  there 
is  confent? 

I  anfwer,  that  though  he  contents  to  lofe  condi- 
tionally and  upon  a  venturous  hope  of  gain,  yet 
he  is  not  willing  to  fuftain  the  lofs  abfolutely;  but 
when  either  chance,  or  his  neighbour's  (kijl  in  th£ 
game;  has  determined  againft  him,  then  he  is  con* 
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ftntined  to  lofe,  and  does  it  unwillingly;  fo  that  he 
ftill  fuftains  it  as  a  lofs,  or  misfortune,  or  evil. 
.Now,  if  you  afk  a  bleffing  from  heaven  on  this 
vizy  of  your  getting  money,  you  afk  rather  abftu. 
lutely  that  your  neighbour  may  fuftain  a  lofs,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  condition  of  his  hope  of  gain. 
Your  wifh  and  prayer  is  dire&ly  that  you  may  get, 
and  he  may  lofe:  you  cannot  wifh  this  good  to 
yourfelf  but  you  wifh  the  contrary  evil  to  hinu  and 
therefore  I  think  gaming  for  gain  cannot  be  con- 
fident \yith  the  laws  of  Chrift,  which  certainly  for-, 
bid  us  to  wifh  evil  to  our  neighbour. 

And  if  you  cannot  fo  much  as  in  thought  affc 

(Jod's  bleffing  on  this,  as  you  certainly  may  on 

fuch  recreations  as  have  an  evident  tendency  in- 
nocently to  exercife  the  body  and  relax  the  mind, 

it  feems  your  confcience  fecretly  condemns  it,  and 

there  is  an  additional  proof  of  its  being  evil  to  you. 

All  the  jufteft  writers  of  morality,  and  the  beft 
cafuifls,  have  generally,  if  not  univerfally,  deter- 
mined againfl  thefe  methods  of  gain.  Whatfo- 
ever  game  may  be  indulged  as  lawful,  it  is  ftill  as 
a  recreation,  and  not  as  a  calling  or  bufinefs  of  life : 
and  therefore  no  larger  fums  ought  to  be  rifqucd 
or  ventured  in  this  manner,  than  what  may  be  law- 
fully laid  out  by  any  perfons  for  their  prefent  re- 
creation, according  to  their  different  circumftaj)-, 

C es  in  the  world, 
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Befides  all  this,  think  of  the  lofs  of  time,  and 
the  wafte  of  life  that  is  continually  made  by  fome 
who  frequent  thefe  gaming  places.  Think  how  it 
calls  away  many  a  youth  from  their  proper  hufi- 
nefs,  and  tempts  them  to  throw  away  what  is  not 
their  own,  and  rifque  the  fubftance,  as  well  as  the 
difpleafure  of  their  parents,  or  of  their  matter,  at 
all  the  uncertain  hazards  of  a  dice  box. 


Anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnfbn. 

TN  June  or  July,  1762,  his  Majefty,  willing  to 
•*•  reward  literary  merit,  granted  the  penfion  of 
300/.  a  year.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  perhaps  in  a  hur- 
ry to  relieve  the  diftreffes  of  his  friend,  places 
this  tranfa&ion  in  the  year  1760,  when,  he  fays, 
Lord  Bute  was  not  Minifter  till  the  rifing  of  the 
Parliament  in  176*.  Of  this  affair,  as  far  as  it  is 
known,  the  real  ftate  is  as  follows :  Mr.  Wedder- 
burn  (now  Lord  Loughborough)  had  authority  to 
mention  it.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Johnfon, 
but  he  had  heard  much  of  his  fierce  independence 
and  alfo  of  the  downfall  of  Ofborne  the  Bookfel- 
ler.  He  did  not  know  but  a  folio  might  be  thrown 
at  his  own  head,  and,  to  avoid  all  untoward  acci- 
dents, defired  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  intimate  with 

Johnfon, 
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Johnfon,  to  open  the  matter  to  him.     Mr.  Mur- 
phy went)  without  delay,  to  the  Doftor's  cham- 
bers in  the  Inner  Temple  Lane.    By  due  degrees 
and  artful  appr  oaches,  and  after  waiting  for  fome 
time  for  the  mollia  ttmpora  fandi%  the  tneffage 
was  difclofed.     Johnfon  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  tidings.  ^  He  made  a  long  paufe :  he  afked  i£ 
it  was  ferioufly  intended?  He  fell  into  profound 
meditation,  and  at  lad  his  own  definition  of  a  pen- 
fioner  occurred  to  him.     He  did  not  fay  a  fy lia- 
ble about  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.    It  was  enough 
to  obferve  to  him  that  he,  at  leaft,  did  not  come 
within  the  definition.     The  refult  was,  he  took  a 
fhort  time  to  confiderof  it:  he  defired  that  Mr* 
Murphy  and  he  might  dine  at  the  Mitre  Tave/  a 
on  the  following  day.     The  parties  met  at  the.  ap- 
pointed hour.  The  matter  was  fully  difcufle.cl,  and 
ended  injohnfon  s  acknowledging  himfelf  highly 
honoured  by  his  Majefty's  liberal  offer.    It  was 
then  fixed  that  he  was  to  be  dreffed  the  next  day 
at  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  carriage  would  be  rea- 
dy to  convey  him  to  a  houfe  at  ;he  weft  end  of  the 
town,  where  Mr.  Wedderburn  would  meet  him, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.     On  the 
next  day,  Mr.  Murphy  was  in  the  Temple-Lane 
foon  after  nine:  he  got  Johnfon  up,  and  dreffed 
in  due  time,  and  fawhimfet  off  at  eleven.     Of  the 
converfation  between  Lord  Bute  and  Johnfon,  the 

fubftance 
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fubftance  was  this:  The  penfion  was  notified;  John* 
fon  expreffed  his  fcnfe  of  the  royal  munificence,  and 
thought  himfelf  the  more  highly  honoured,  as  the 
offer  was  not  made  to  him  for  having  dipped  his 
pen  in  faftion.  No,  Sir,  faid  Lord  Bute,,  it  (* 
not  offered  to  you  for  having  dipped  your  penift 
fadion,  nor  with  a  defire  that  you  ever  fhoutd. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  (ays,  that  after  this  interview, 
John  fon  was  often  prefled  to  wait  on  Lord  Bute 
but  he  never  knocked  at  his  door.  Of  Johnfon's 
intimates  there  are  many  living  to  whom  this  is  en- 
tirely new.  Certain  it  is,  he  was  never  heard  to  ut- 
ter a  difrefpe&ful  word  of  that  Nobleman.  Mrs. 
Piozzi  has  related  a  difputewith  the  late  Dr.  Rofe 
<;f  Cbifwick,  about  the  Scotch  andEnglifh  writers. 
Dr.  Rofe  contended  for  the  pre-eminence  of  his 
countrymen:  and  Fergufon's  book  upon  Civil  So- 
ciety, he  faid,  would  give  the  laurel  to  the  Authors 
of  North-Britain.  "Alaslwhat  can  he  do  upon  the 
lubjett?  Ariftotle,  Polybius,  Grotius,  Puffendorf, 
and  Burlamaqui  have  been  before  him.  He  will 
treat  it,  faid  Dr.  Rofe,  in  a  new  manner." — C4  A 
new  manner! — Buckinger  had  no  hands,  and  he 
wrote  his  name  with  his  toes,  for  half  a  crown  a 
time,  at  Charing-crofs;  thafwas  a  new  manner  of 
writing!"  Mrs.  Piozzi has  omitted  the  reply.  If 
that  will  not  fatisfy  you,  faid  Dr.  Rofe,  I  will  name 
a  writer,  whom  you  mull  allow  to  be  the  beft  in 

the 
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the  kingdom.— f*  Who  is  that  ?— The  Earl  ofBute, 
when  he  wrote  an  order  for  your  pen  Con*  There, 
Sir,  replied  Johnfon,  you  have  me  in  the  toil:  to 
Lord  Bute  I  mutt  allow  whatever  praife  you  claim 
foe  him.— Ingratitude  was  no  part  of  Johnfon'i 
ch&raEter. 


SONG. 

A 

MORAL    THOUGHT. 

THRO*  groves  feqiiefter'd,  dark,  and  ftill, 
Low  vales,  and  mofly  cells  among. 
In  filent  paths  the  carelefs  rill 

With  languid  murmurs  fteals  along. 
Awhile  it  plays  with  circling  fweep, 

And  ling*ring  leaves  its  native  plain! 
Then  pours  impetuous  down  the  fteep, 
And  mingles  with  the  boundlefs  main, 

O  let  my  years  thus  devious  glide, 
Through  filent  fcenes  obfeurely  calm; 

Nor  wealth,  nor  ftrife  pollute  the  tide, 
Nor  honor's  fanguinary  palm. 

When  labour  tires,  and  pleasure  palls, 

Still  let  the  ftream  untroubled  be, 
As  down  the  fteep  of  age  it  falls, 

And  mingles  with  eternity. 

Z  ESSAY 
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P  tf 

READING. 

ALL  the  purfuits  of  man  in  this  world,  have 
one  univerfal  gaol  vJuippintfi:  various  in- 
deed are  the  meandering  paths  of  different  travel- 
lers to  reach  this  to  much  aefired  fpot.  As  our 
paffions  prompt,  and  our  defires  excite,  we  rufh 
on,  but  often  fftid'ounelves  in* the  road  drrcQly 
oppofite  to  that  wjjicji  Jeajjf  $a  the  fcppje  tf  «f~ 
city/  All  corppreal  |>leafures,  ?s  jjiey  jre  tranfi- 
tory,  cannot  communicate  a  lading  fi^isfaftion ; 
mental  gratification  can  alone  be  of  any  <Juratiqnf 
or  furnifh  us  wTtli  agreeable  reflection. 

Of  all  the  amu&ments  of  the  minds  there  is 
none  more  agreeable,  more  ufeful,  or  more  eafily 
obtained  than  reading.  Plautus,  the  poet  and  phi- 
lofopher,  was  in  bis  youth  much  addicted  to  tbC 
vanities  of  the  world;  and  being  naturally  vivaci- 
ous and  mercurial,  be  was  very  inconftant  and 
excentric  in  his  condu£t  His  firft  vocation  in 
life  was  that  of  a  foldier :  be  tben  tried  his  fortune 
at  lea;  he  afterwards  turned^  balder;  tben  be  com- 
menced taylor;  but  this  profeflion  not  anf^riqgj 
he  became  a  merchant;  at.  lpn^tlj,  *fier  having 

tried 


tried  altrioft'  tirtfy  calling  and  ptofefliori,  he  pUr-"- 
filfed  philofophjr:  Being'  one  day  afked  which  of  ' 
hb  Vanbu*  purfuits  had  afforded  him  the  mod  fa- 
tisfaEtion,  repbte,  and  content?  he  replied  in  thefe 
term*:  u  Know  there  is  no  ftate  in  which  man  can 
be  plated  that  he  will  not  defire  a  change ;  there 
is  no  port  of  honor  without  danger,  no  riches  tor 
beobtain'd  Without  fatigue  and  uneafinefs,  no  prof- 
perity  that  is  immutable  andendlefs,  nor  any  pj/ea« 
furfc,  however  agreeable,  which  is  not  tircfome 
in  the  end;  fo  that  if  ever  I  have  had  any  repofe 
andtranquillity,  it  is  fince  1  have  entirely  devoted 
myfclf to  reading." 

TH^  truth  of  this  phitofopner's  aflertion  cannot 

lecontefted;  forwhilft  we  are  engaged  in  the 

ther  idle  ptirfuits  of  this  world,  we  are  like  a  horfe 

\  £  mill,  gdlhg  the  icon  (la nt  round  of  defires,  un- 

aCifieA,  hope's  often  fruftrated^and  wifties  feldom 

Isfied/'biit  conftantly  accompahied  by  fears,  ap- 

ibenfioris,  and  uneafinefs;  nay,  when  our  moil 

gtifne'ex'peftations  are  crowned  with  fuccefs, 

r  we  have  obtained  all  we  can  c  ave,  a  few 

dents  of  enjoyment  are  enough  to  fatiate,  or, 

ie  poet  finely  expreffes  it, 

The  very  tvi/h  is  in  pojftflion  lojt. 

e  j-eafon  is  obvious,  though  feldom  adverted 

ofe  things  we  are  poflefled  of,  we  do  nqt  fuf- 

Z  2  ficiently 
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ficiently  appreciate,  whilft  we  highly,  fcr.  too 
highly,  over-rate  the  properties  of  others.  A  juft 
and  impartial  eftimation  of  our  poQeffions  and  de- 
ficiencies, is  the  fummit  of  philofopby. 

Application  to  books  relieves  as  from,  all  thefe 
agitations.  They  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
frivolity,  the  futility,  and  the  vanity  of  worldly 
purfuiu:  we  are  taught  this  ufeful  knowledge  from 
the  grave,  which  can  have  no  intereft  in  deceiving 
us ;  the  experience  of  the  dead  is  unqueftionable. 
The  folidity  of  their  converiation  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  vivacity  of  the  living.  Are  we  de- 
firous  of  knowing  what  is  neceflary  for  our  future 
happinefs?  They  inftruft  us  without  hypocrify. 
Are  the  fciences  the  objefts  of  our  refearches?  they 
communicate  the  depths  of  learning,  without  ex* 
afting  a  falary.  Are  we  inquifitive  about  the  po- 
litics of  ftates?  they  reveal  them  without  the  af- 
perity  of  party,  or  the  oftentation  of  pedants.  Is 
theology  the  fubjea  of  our  attention  ?  in  them  we 
find  teachers  without  prieftly  pride,  or  bigotted 
ambition, 

Thefe,  among  many  others,  are  the  advantages 
we  derive  from  reading,  by  which  we  converfe 
familiarly  with  the  greateft  geniufes  of  antiquity, 
and  make  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Martial 
our  friends  and  companions;  and  this  agreeable, 
amufing,  and  inftruftive  fociety  diverts  us  from1 

other 
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other  living  aflbciates,  who  are  often,  by  their  ex-, 
ample  and  acquaintance,  foul  to  our  health,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  time. 

In  a  word,  reading  is  a  prefcrvative  againft  every 
mental,  and  moft  corporeal  evils;  *nd  may,  there- 
fore,  be  juftly  ftiled  the  univcrfal  remedy  or  grand 
panacea. 


LAW  ANECDOTE. 


A  RICH  old  country  neighbour  of  the  late 
Counfellor  Fazakerly,  who  had  often  endea- 
voured to  fteal  his  advice,  taking  an  opportunity 
one  day,  in  the  courfe  of  a  morning's  ride,  to 
aDc  his  opinion  upon  a  point  of  fomc  confequonce; 
he  gave  it  very  fully,  upon  the  bufinefs :  but  fome 
time  afterwards,  the  Squire  coming  to  the  other's 
chambers  in  town  in  a  great  hurry,  fays,  "  Zounds, 
Mr.  Fazakerly !  I  have  loft  four  or  five  thoufand 
pounds  by  your  advice.  By  my  advice,  neigh- 
bour !  how  fo  ?'•  replied  Fazakerly.  fC  Why,  you 
were  in  the  wrong  in  the  opinion  you  gave  me  re- 
lative to  the  manor  of  S .*'    "  My  opinion !" 

fays  the  Counfellor,  turning  to  one  of  his  books  ; 
*«  I  don't  remember  giving  you  any  opinion  upon 
(be   fubjefi ;  I  don't  remember  having  bad  any 

fuch 


fuch  thing  before *ne  3  I  fee  nothing  :of. it  in  my 
book/'  "Book!  No;  (fays  the  other)  it  was'  as 
we  were  riding  out  together  at  Prcfton  laft  rum- 
mer." "  O!"  fays  the  Counfellor,  «  I  remember 
it  now;  but  that  was  only  *my  travelling  opinion ; 
and  to  tell  yoQ  truly,  ntfghbbur;  my  opinion"  is 
never  ta  be  retied  tipontihlefs  th£  cife  appear^  in' 
my  fee  book!!!" 


F  R  I'&Jf  D-  S  ft**. 

THEY  »who  would  qonfine  Friendfhip  to  two 
perfons*  feem  to  confound  the  wife  fecurtfy* 
of  Friendfhip  with  the  jealoufy  and  folly  of  love. 
The  hafty,  fond  and  foolifh  intimaces  of  young 
people,  founded  commonly  upon  fome  flight  Gjni- 
larity  of  charade  r,  altogether  unconnected  with 
good  condu&,  upon  a  tafte  perhaps  for  the  fame 
ftudies,  the  fame  amufement,4  the  fame  diverfions, 
or  upon  their  agreement  in  fome  Angular  princi- 
ples or  opinion,  not  commonly  adopted:  thofe 
intimacies  which  a  freak  begins,  and  which  a  freak 
puts  an  end  to;  how  agreeable  ifoever  they  may 
appear,  whilft  they  laft,  can  by  no  means  delerve 
the  facred  and  venerable  name  of  Friendfhip. 

It  were  happy  if,  in  forming  Friendfhips,  virtue 
could  concur  with  pleafure:  but  the  greatefl  part 

of 
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of  hun»n  .gratifications  approach  fo  nearly  to  vice, 
that  few  who  make  the  delight  of  others  their  rule 
of  conduft,  can  avoid  difingenuous  compliances; 
yet,  certainly,  he , that  fuffers  himfelf  to.be  driven 
or  allured  from  virtue,  miftakes  his  own  intereft, 
fince  he  gains  fuccour  by  means,  for  which  his 
friends,  if  ever  lie  becomes  wife,  muft  fcorn  him, 
and  for  which,  at  l^ift,  he  muft  fcorn  himfeif. 

He  isbat  hopes  for  that  advantage  which  is  to  be 
gajfued  by  unreftrained  communication,  muft  fome- 
times  hazard,  by  unpleaflng  truths,  that  Friendfliip 
which  he  afpires  to  merit.  The  chief  rule  to  be 
obferved  ig  the  execution  of  this  dangerous  office, 
is  to  prcferve  it  pure  from  all  mixture  of  intereft 
or  vanity,  to  forbear  admonition  or  reproof,  when 
our  confcicnces  tell  us,  that  they  are  incited,  not 
by  the  hopes  of  reforming  faults,  but  the  defire  of 
Ihewing  our  difcernment,  or  gratifying  our  own 
pride  by  the  mortification  of  another.  The  fond* 
eft  and  firmeft  Friendfhips  are  often  diffolved  by 
fuch  opennefs  and  fincerity  as  interrupt  our  enjoy- 
ment  of  our  own  approbation,  or  recall  us  to  the 
remembrance  of  thofe  failings  which  we  are  more 
willing  to  indulge  than  to  correct 

Friendlbip  improves  happinefs,  and  abates  mi- 
fery,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy,  and  dividing  our 
grief: 

The 
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the  Frietods  thou  haft,  ud  their  adoption  tty\l^ 
Grapple  them  to  thy  foul  with  hooks  of  fteel, 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  nfcw-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade. 


QUEEN   OF   FRANCE. 

TTITHEN  her  Majefty  vent  to  vifit  the  famous        *<■ 
*  *     manufa&ory  of  plate  glafs  in  Paris,  in  1790      ■  ^0 
ihe  was  received  every  where  as  Ihe  paffed  through       ^3 
the  ftreets,  with  expreffions  of  love  and  relpcft  fo       *5 
firong  and  fo  repeated,  that  ihe  could  not  help       life^- 
faying  to  one  of  her  attendants,  C(How  good  thofe 
people  are  when  we  come  among  them" ! "  True,'  *        :^  - 
anfwered  the  attendant,  <c  but  they  are  not  quite 
fo  good  when  they  come  among  us."     This  hand- 
feme  defence  of  the  people,  (hewed  that  her  Ma- 
jefty had  not  only  a  juft  and  nice  difcernment,  but 
a  good  and  forgiving  heart. 


Anecdote  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  JTt, —     j 

TX7HEN  this  Princefs  came  forth  from  her  con* 
*  *     finement  in  the  Tower,  fhe  went  into  the 
Church  of  Allhallows-Staining,  the  firft  church  (he        ^6*p^ 
found  open,  to  return  thanks  for  her  deliverance 
from  prifon.    As  foon  as  this  pious  work  was  con-       * 

eluded 
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eluded,  and  the  thankfgiving  finifhed,  the  Princefs 
and  her  attendants  retired  to  the  King's-Head  in 
Fenchurch-Street  to  take  fome  refrefliment;  and 
bere  her  Royal  Highnefs  was  regaled  with  pork 
and  peas.  The  memory  of  this  vifit  is  ft i  11  prefer- 
ved  at  the  King's-Head  in  Fenchurch-Street;  and 
on  the  1 7th  of  November,  her  Highnefs's  birth- 
day, certain  people  (till  meet  to  eat  pork  and  peas 
in  honour  of  the  vifit  of  the  day.  A  Print  of  the 
Princefc  Elizabeth,  from  a  pifture  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein, is  hung  up  in  the  great  room  in  the  tavern; 
and  the  difh,  that  appears  to  be  of  a  mixed  metal, 
in  which  the  pork  and  peas  were  ferved  up,  ftill  re* 
mains  affixed  to  the  dreffer  in  the  kitchen. 


A    LETTER  from  ITALY, 

T    O 

LORD  HALIFAX, 

BY  JOSEPH   ADDISON,   ES$. 

WHILE  you,  my  Lord,  the  rural  fhades  ad- 
mire, 
And  from  Britannia's  public  pofts  retire, 
Nor  longer,  her  ungrateful  fons  to  pleafe, 
For  their  advantage  facrifice  yout  eafe  5 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  coiiveys, 
Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal  lays^ 

A  a  Where 
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Where  the  foft  feafon  and  inviting  clime 
Confpire  to  trouble  your  repofe  with  rhyme. 
For  wherefoe'er  I  turn  my  ravifh'd  eyes, 
G.*y  gilded  fcenes  and  ihining  profpe£U  rile ; 
Poetic  fields  encompafs  me  around, 
And  ftill  I  feem  to  tread  on  daffic  ground; 
For  here  the  mufe  fo  oft  her  harp  has  ftrung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unfung; 
Renown'd  in  verfe  each  ftiady  thicket  grows. 
And  every  ftreara  in  heavenly  number*  flows. 
How  am  I  pleas'd  to  fearch  the  hills  and  woods 
For  rifipg  fprings  and  celebrated  floods! , 
To  view  the  Nar,  tumultuous  in  his  courfe, 
And  trace  the  fmooth.Clitumnus  to  his  fource, 
To  fee  the  Mincio  draw  his  wat'ry  ftore 
Through  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitful  fhore, 
And  hoary  Albula's  infefted  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  imoking  fulphur  glide. 
Fir'd  with  a  thoufand  raptures  I  furvey 
Eridanus  through  ftow'ry  meadows  ftray, 
The  king  of  floods !  that,  rolling  o'er  the  plains, 
The  tow'ring  Alps  of  half:their  moifture  drains, 
And,  proudly  fwoln  with  a  whole  winter's  fnows* 
Diftributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  flows. 
Sometimes*  mifguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  for  ftfeams  immortaliz'd  in  fang, 
That  loft  in  filence  and  oblivion  lie 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains,  and  their  channel*  dryf) 

Yet 


Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  Mufe'i  (kill, 
And  in  the  (mouth  defcription  murmur  ftill. 
Sometimes  to  gentle  Tiber  I  retire, 
And  the  fam'd  river's  empty  (bores  admire, 
That,  deftitote  of  ftirength,  derives  its  courfe 
From  thrifty  urns  and  an  unfruitful  fource* 
Yet,  fung  fo  often  in  poetic  lays, 
With  fcqrn  the  Danube  and  this  Nile  furveys; 
So  high  the  deathlcfs roufc  exalts  her  theme! 
Such  was  the  Boyne,  a  poor  inglorious  ftream, 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obfeurely  ftray'd, 
And,  unobferv'd,  in  wild  meanders  play'd; 
Till,  by  your  lines  and  Nafau's  fword  renown'd  $ 
It's  rifing  billows  through  the  world  refound* 
Where'er  the  hero's  godlike  afts  can  pierce* 
Or  where  the  ferae  of  an  immortal  verfe. 
Oh  could  the  Mure  my  ravHh'd  breaft  infpire 
With  warmth  like  yours,  and  raife  an  equal  fire^ 
Unnumber'd  beauties  in  my  verfe  Ihould  fhine, 
And  Virgil's  Iuly  ihould  yield  to  mine! 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  fmile, 
That  (hun  the  coaft  of  Britain's  ftormy  ifle, 
Or,  when  tranfplanted  and  preferv'd  with  care, 
Curfe  the  cold  clime,  and  ftarve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mountain  juice  fern^nu 
To  nobler  taftes,  and  more  exalted  fcents; 
E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  fend  out  a  rich  perfume. 

A  a  a  Bear 
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Bear  me,  fome  God,  to  Baia*s  gentle  feats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats; 
Where  weftern  gales  eternally -refide,  ! 
And  all  the  feafons  lavilh  all  their  pride; 
Bloffoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rife, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confufion  lies. 
Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive, 
And  in  my  foul.a  thoufand  paffions  ftrive, 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  defcry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 
An  ampi theatre's  amazing  height  '■      '   ' 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terror  and  delight, 
That  on  its  public  fhows  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held  uncrbwded  nations  in  its  womb; 
Here  pillars  rough  with  fculpture  pierce  the  Ikies; 
And  here  the  proud  triumphal  arches  rife, 
Where  the  old  Romans  deafchlefo  a&s  difplay'd   *  > 
Their  bafe  degenrate  progeny  upbraid; 
Whole  rivers  here  fprfake  the  fields  below, 
And,  wond'ring  at  their  height,  through  airy  chan- 
nels-flow. '    ■■ 
Still  to  new  fcenes  my  wand' ring  Mufe  retires, 
And  the  dumb  fhow  of  breathing  rocks  admires; 
Where  the  fmooth  chifel  all  its  force  has  fhewn, 
And  foftened  into  flefh  the  rugged  (tone. 
In  folcmn  filence,  a  maj eft ic  band, 
Heroes,  and  gods,  and  Roman  confuls,  (land; 
Stern. tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown, 

And 
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And  emperors,  in  Parian  marble  frown; 

While  the  bright  dames,  to  whom  they  humbly 

tied, 
Still  fhew  the  charms  that  their  proud  hearts  fub- 

dued. 
Fain  would  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearfe, 
And  fhew  th*  immortal  labours  in  my  verfe, 
Where,  from  the  mingled  ftrength  of  fhade  and 

light, 
A  new  creation  rifes  to  my  fight; 
Such  heavenly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow, 
Sq  warm  with  life  his  blendid  colours  glow, 
From  theme  to  theme  with  fecret  pleafures  toft, 
Amidft  the  foft  variety  I'm  loft. 
Here  pleating  airs  my  ravifh'd  foul  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinths  of  found; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rife  in  diftant  views, 
And  op'ning  palaces  invite  my  Mufe. 
How  has  kind  Heaven  adorn'd  the  happy  land, 
And  fcatter'd  bleflings  with  a  wafteful  hand! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhaufted  ftores, 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  funny  fhores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  Heaven  and  earth  impart, 
The  fmiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
While  proud  Oppreffion  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
And  Tyranny  ufurps  her  happy  plains? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  redd'ning  orange  and  the  fwelling  grain; 

Joylefs 
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Joylefs  he  fees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
A«nd  in  the  myrtles  fragrant  Ihade  repines; 
Starves,  in  the  midft  of  nature's  bounty  curft, 
And  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  third. 
Oh  Liberty,  thou  goddefs  heavenly  bright, 
r  rofufe  of  Mils,  and  pregnant  with  delight! 
Eternal  pleafures  in  thy  prefence  reign, 
And  failing  Plenty  leads  thy  winter  train; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  Subjeftion  grows  more  light, 
And  Poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  fight; 
Thou  mak'fl  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
Giv'ft  beauty  to  the  fun,  and  pleafure  to  the  Day. 
Thee,  goddefs,  thee  Britannia's  ifle  adores; 
How  has  (he  oft  exhaufted  all  her  (tores* 
How  oft,  in  fields  of  death,  thy  prefence  fought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  fun  refine 
The  grape's  foft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine; 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  diftant  foil, 
And  the  fat  olive  fwell  with  floods  of  oil; 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  fides ; 
Nor  at  the  coarfenefs  of  our  heaven  repine, 
Tho'  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  fhine: 
9Tis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  ifle, 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  moun- 
tains fmile. 
Others  with  tow 'ring  piles  may  pleafe  the  fight, 

And 
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And  in  their  proud  afpiring  domes  delight; 
A  nicer  touch  to  the  ftretch'd  canvas  give, 
Or  teach  their  animated  rocks  to  live; 
•Tis  Britain's  care  to  watch  o'er  Europe's  Fate, 
And  hold  in  balance  each  contending  (late; 
To  threaten  bold  prefumptuous  kings  with  war, 
And  anfwer  her  affli&ed  neighbour's  prayer. 
The  Dane  and  Swede,  rous'd  up  by  fierce  alarms, 
Blefs  the  wife  conduft  of  her  pious  arms ; 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrors  ceafe, 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hufh'd  in  peace. 
Th'  ambitious  Gaul  beholds,  with  fecret  dread, 
Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  afpiring  head, 
And  fain  her  godlike  fons  would  difunite 
By  foreign  gold,  or  by  doroeflic  fpite; 
But  drives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  divide, 
Whom  Nafiau's  arms  defend  and  counfels  guide. 
Fir'd  with  the  name,  which  I  fo  oft  have  found 
The  diftant  climes  and  diffYent  tongues  refound, 
I  bridle  in  my  ftruggling  Mufe  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  drain. 
But  I've  already  troubled  you  too  long> 
Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  advent'rous  fong. 
My  humble  verfe  demands  a  fufter  theme, 
A  painted  meadow,  or  a  purling  ft  ream; 
Unfit  for  heroes,  whom  immortal  lays, 
And  lines  like  Virgil's  or  like  yours,  {houldpraife, 

AN 
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An  ANECDOTE. 

TAR.  Hugh  Latimer,  one  of  the  primitive  refor* 
"*^  mers,  was  raifed  to  the  BiQioprick  of  Wor- 
cefter  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  •  It  was 
the xuflom  of  thofe  times  for  each  of  the  Bifhop* 
to  make  prefents  to  the  King  of  a  purfe  of  gold 
on  New  Year's  day.  Bifhop  Latimer  went  with 
the  reft  of  his  brethren  to  make  the  ufual  offerings, 
but  inftead  of  a  purfe  of  gold,  prefented  the  King 
with  the  New  Tcftament,  in  which  was  a  leaf 
doubled  down  to  the  following  paflage,  Whore- 
mongers and  Adulterers  God  will  judge 
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ANECDOTE 

O    F 

Dr.  Jar  dine  and  Mr.  Hume. 

R.  Hume,  and  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Jardinc, 
one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  lived  in 
habits  of  much  intimacy.  Religion,  natural  and 
revealed,  was  frequently  the  fubjeft  of  converfation. 
It  happened  one  night,  after  they  had  entertained 
themfelves  with  theological  controverfy,  that  Mr. 
Hume's  politenefs,  when  bidding  adieu,  would  not 
permit  Dr.  Jardine  (whofe  ceconomy  was  not  in- 
cumbered 


cambered  with  many  doroeftkk$)  to  light  him 
down  the  ftairs.  Mr.  Hume  ftumbled  in  the  dark 
and  the  Do&or  hearing  it,  ran  to  his  affiftance 
with  a  candle,  and  when  he.  had  recovered,  his 
gueft  faid  to  him,  «c  David,  I  have  often  told  you 
not  to  rely  too  much  upon  youffelf,  and  that  natu- 
ral light  is  not  fyfficicnt.  This  pleafantry  Mr* 
Hume  never  relifticd. 


THE  HAPPY  PAIR, 

O   R 

Virtue  and  Cortftancy  rewarded. 

ERASTUS,  at  the  expiration  of  his  clerkfhip 
to  a  merchant,  faw  himfelf  in  poffeffion  of  a 
fortune,  which  in  a  few  years,  with  foccefs,  might 
have  increafed  to  the  height  of  his  ambition.  He 
made  a  favourable  impreflion  on  the  heart  of  the 
fair  Eliza,  his  mailer's  daughter,  and  married  her 
foon  after  he  yas  fettled,  with  the  confent  of  her 
father,  who  retired  from  bufinefs,  and  paffed  the 
remainder  of  bis  days  in  eafe  and  calranefs. 

They  had  but  a  few  years  enjoyed  the  happinefs 
they  imparted  to  each  other,  before  Eraftus,  by 
unexpected  lofles,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  a  houfe 

B  b  abroad, 
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abroad,  was  robbed  of  M  hW  forttine.  He  ftdw 
for  ever  look'd"  on  the  lovely  Eliza  with  pain. 
u  Canft  thou  ftill  l6ve  the  man  who  has  reduced 
thee  to  poverty ?~Ihdeed,  thou  cauift!  w  faid  he, 
ptefling  her  hand  with  all  imaginable  teiidernefs. 
*'  Heaven  knows  I  Wave  not  brought  my  misfor- 
tunes oh  myfelf."— we  muft  not  repine,  and  ytt  fo 

lovely  a  family at  which  time1  he  caft  his  eyes 

on  his  little  rogues,  who  were  playing  on  the  car- 
pet, and  then  on  Kis  Eliza.  He  faw  the  tear  flow 
down  her  cheek,  and  wept.  Whatever  (he  could 
Tugge(l  to  give  him  eafe,  (he  fpoke  with  all  the 
tendernefs  imaginable.  *c  We  will  not  weep, 
then,  my  Eliza;  perhaps  we  may  yet  know  hap- 
pier hours/*  The  attention  of  the  little  ones  was 
drawn  by  their  tears.  One  afked  the  mother  why 
fhe  wept /and  another,  with  inquifitive  love,  why 
papa  cried.  Eraftus  killed  them ;  faid  Jp,  would 
Weep  no  more ;  bade  tbeni  be  good  anCWHeaven 
would  blcfs  them. 

" 'Thus  paired  their  hours  till  his  affairs  were  let- 
iccl,  when  he  paid  to  the  Utmoft  whatever  he  owed 
to  mankind.  Such  Was  his  character,  that  many 
offered  him  money;  which  he  declined,  as  he  had 
already  found  that  indiiflry  could  not  injure  fuc- 
cefs.  By  others  he  was  advifed  to  go  abroad,  and 
look  into  the  affairs  oi  the  houfc  by  the  bankrupt- 
cy 
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cy  of  which  he  had  fa  cpnfiderably  fuffered.  This 
he  refolved  on.  When  he  told  his  intention  to 
Eliza,  (he  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  parting;  flic 
dreaded  the  danger  he  would  be  expofed  to  more 
than  poverty  itfelf,  and  would  not  liftcn  to  him, 
unlefs  he  would  confent  to  her  accompanying  him 
on  the  voyage.  "  Alas !  thou  bed  of  women, 
you  forget  your  condition ;  Eliza  cannot  think 
that  any  thing  but  the  hopes  of  bettering  our  for- 
tunes  could  prevail  on  me  to  leave  her.  Were  I 
to  wait  till  the  time  was  pad  when  you  might  ac- 
company me  without  hazarding  your  life,  the  de- 
lay might  be  dangerous;  even  then  thy  tender 
limbs  could  but  poorly  endure  the  fatigue.  I  go, 
that  Eliza,  her  little  ones,  and  that  infant  which 
will  foon  claim  its  {hare  of  my  affeftion,  may  ne- 
ver tafte  the  bitter  cup  of  poverty.  The  little  re- 
mainder  of  our  fortunes  I  will  leave  with  thee;  if 
that  (hould  be  exhaufted,  which  heaven  forbid, 
before  I  am  enabled  to  congratulate  thee  on  our 
happier  circumftances,  furely  even  then  thou 
couldeft  not  know  the  mifery  of  abfolute  want! 
Thy  Eraftus  dill  has  friends ;  I  have  been  unfor- 
tunate, my  Eliz^,  but  not  bafe." 

By  arguments  of  this  kind  he  prevailed  oi\  her  to 

acquiefee  in  his  defign.     Support  yourfclf  in  my 

abfence,  faid  he;  we  (hall  not  long  labour  under 

B  b  2  misfortunes 
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misfortunes  we  have  not  deferved.  IF  any  thing 
advantageous  (hould  happen  to  fix  me  abroad,  win 
Eliza  follow  mc?-M  Will!  how  can  Eraftus 
doubt  it!  "  faid  the  lovely  wife:  *  with  you  no 
climate  can  be  difpleafing;  without  you  no  cir- 
cumftances  can  make  me  happy." — ««  Thou*  dear/ 
dear  woman  !  faid  he,  clafping  her  in  his  arms, 
how  have  I  deferved  thy  love  \n 

At  length  the  time  came  which  was  to  feparate 
them,  from  each  other;  no  words  can  expreft  the 
pain  they  felt  at  parting ;  Eraftus,  who  had,  with- 
out knowing  it,  fupported  himfclf  by  endeavour- 
ing to  fupport  his  Eliza,  wept  when  he  embraced 
the  beft  of  wives.  The  tears  choaked  his  voice^ 
when  he  told  his  little  ones  to  be  dutiful  to  their 
mother.  At  the  lad  embrace  he  would  have  (poke, 
but  found  the  efforts  vain ;  he  gazed  on  her  a  few 
moments  with  a  look  which  may  be  much  eafier 
conceived  than  defcribed,  and  filent  left  her  in  all 
the  grief  a  human  bread  can  know. 


D* 


Eliza  now  retired  to  one  of  the  environs,  where 
her  thoughts  were  generally  employed  upon  Erafc 
tus.  Sometimes  when  they  had  wandered  from 
their  ufual  fubjeft,  they  were  recalled  to  it  by  one 
of  the  little  ones  afking  where  papa  was.  Upon 
which  (be  could  not  help  pointing  out  the  diftant 
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hilts,  and  laying  that  he  was  a  thonfand  times  more 
diftant  than  they  were;  an  idea  but  feldoqi  awak'd 
without  producing  tears. 

Happily  for  her,  Ike  received  a  letter  from  him 
with  afluraaccs  of  hit  welfare,  at  a  time  when  (he 
laofi, wanted  coofolation;  and  fome  months  after 
;  to  her  hands  the  following: 


Mr  deaexst  Eliza. 
You  will  naturally  believe  I  write  this  with  the  ut- 
mofi  joy»  fince  I  can  inform  you,  my  deareft  wife, 
that  I  am  now  fettled  in  fuch  a  way,  as  will  foon 
make  up  for  our  late  ill  fortune.  A  more  parti- 
cular account  I  referve  till  I  am  happy  in  thy  con- 
ver£ttion»  I  have  fent  a  bill,  though  I  cannot 
fuppofe  you  want  it,  that  nothing  may  poffibly  de- 
tain you  from  my  arms.  Halle  to  a  Hufband, 
who  loves  you  better  than  himfelf ;  and  I  believe 
thatabfence  has  made  ypji  dearer  to  him  than 
ever* 

Eliza  no  fooner  received  this  welcome  letter, 
than  (he  began  to  prepare  for  her  departure;  by 
the  firft  veffei  therefore  that  was  ready  (he  fet  fail, 
and  took  with  her  a  female  fervant  to  aflift  her  in 
the  care  of  the  children.  She  found  no  other, 
fcarce  indeed  fo  many  inconveniences  as  (he  ex- 
pe&ed;  which  arofe  from  the  humanity  of  the  cap- 
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tain,  who,  unlike  mod  of  .his  brethren,  compaffion- 
ated  the  inconveniences  which  attend  thofe  who 
are  unaccuftomed  to  the  Tea.  . 

-  The  wiihed-for  fliore  was  now  in  view,  and 
Eliza's  heart  exulted  at  the  thoughts  of  her  ap- 
proaching happinefs.  Scarce  however  was  {he- 
landed,  before  her  fpirits  funk  at  the  appearance  of 
a  funeral  which  paffed  by  her.  Her  ill-boding  fan- 
cy immediately  fuggefted  to  her,  that  it  might  pof- 
fibly  be  her  hufbandffhe  coujd  not  avoid  inquir- 
ing who  it  was,  when  (he  heard  that  it  was  a  (Iran- 
ger  whofe  name  was  Eraftus.  The  colour  left  her 
cheek ;  (he  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  maid,  and 
recovering,  found  herfelf  in  the  houfe  of  a  (Iran-, 
ger  whofe  hofpitality  was  awakened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  her  diftrefs.  'Was  it  for  this*  faid  flic, 
c  I  pafled  the  danger  of  the  fea?  Unhappy  woman 
in  having  efcaped  its  perils!  Alas,  I  promifedmy- 
felf  fome  years  of  uninterrupted  happinefs !  Good 
Heaven,  my  forrow  will  end  but  with  my  life!* 
Thus  did  (he  exclaim  in  broken  fentences,  till 
again  (he  funk  her  fainting  head,  and  found  her-r 
felf  fupported  at  her  recovery  by  the  huft>and  (he 
imagined  to  be  po  more,  at  firft  (he  fpoke  to 
him  with  an  incoherent  wildnefs  which  indicated 
;he  diforder  of  her  mind;  till  at  length  grown  cal- 
iper, (he  faid — i Was  it  delufion  all !    and  do  I 
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live  once  more  to  behold  the  man  I  love!'— ( It 
<was,  it  was  Eliza !'  faid  he,  preffing  ber  to  his 
bofom :  thy  hufband  lives,  and  we  fhall  now  be 
blefled. 

When  their  excefs  of  joy  began  to  be  fome- 
vrhat  abated  Eliza  defired  an  account  of  what  had 
happened  to  him  fince  he  left  her;  and  afked  if 
he  knew  how  fhe  came  to  receive  that  melancholy 
information  which  made  her  the  mod  miserable  of 
human  beings. 

As  foon,  my  dear/  faid  he, '  as  I  came  over,  I 
found  that  the  affairs  of  the  houfe  were  not,  by 
much,  in  fo  bad  a  way  as  was  firft  imagined,  and 
fome  time  after  received  a  larger  fum  from  it  than 
ever  I  expe&ed.  This  and  an  opportunity  which 
now  pre fented  i tfe If  of  my  fettling  greatly  to  my 
advantage,  gave  me  exceffive  fpirits,  and  I  began 
to  hope,  as  I  wrote  to  my  Eliza,  that  happier  hours 
might  now  await  us. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  writing  that  letter, 
which  bade  thee  haflen  to  my  arms,  that  a  ftranger 
came  to  this  part  of  the  Ifland,  in  hopes  of  improv- 
ing his  health.  Amongft. others,  I  went  to  pay 
him  my  refpefts.  Can  you  conceive  what  plea- 
fure,  mingled  with  furprize  and  pain  I  .felt,  when 
in  this  ftranger  I  beheld  a  brother?  this  was  that 
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brother  whoi*  Eliza  has  heard  me  meation.  He 
was  banifhed  by  my  Father  for.  fame  indifcreuon 
of  youth,  and  left  bis  native  country  with  the  little 
fortune  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  grand- 
father. He  fettled  on  a  diftant  part  of  this  ifland, 
where  he  made  a  conqueft — for  his  perfon  was  re* 
markably  fine— of  a  widow,  1dio  poffeffed  one  of 
the  largeft  eftates  upon  it. 

He  was  overjoyed  to  fee  me.  u  I  cannot  much 
longe r  continue  here/*  faid  he*  "I  am  going  tp 
the  eternal  abode  appointed  for  human  nature. 
Since  my  baniftiment  from  my  father's  Houfe, 
Heaven  has  blefled  me  with  faccets.  I  am  told  hfe 
forgave  me  with  his  dying  breath :  good  old  man! 
You  are  now,  Eraftus,  the  only  remaining  hope  of 
our  family:  1  little  dreamed  of  ever  feeing  you 
again;  but  heayen  is  kind.  The  terrors  ofdiffo- 
lution  are  leffencd  at  the  fight  of  thee.  It  is  not 
an  unpleafing  refle&ion,  that  thy  friendly  band 
will  clofe  my  eyes.  Beware,  Eraftus,  nor  mifem- 
ploy  the  wealth  I  (hail  leave  thee ;  it  was  got  with 
honour.  I  can  fcarcely  advife  thee  to  marry ;  it 
is  to  the  lofs  of  the  belt  of  wives,  which  was  foam 
followed  by  that  of  an  only  child,  that  I  owe  my 
prefent  diforder.  We  were  happy.  She  was  the 
bell  of  women!"  at  thefe  words  Eraftus  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  Eliza :  c<  May  Heaven  continue  our 
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Uvea,"  faid  he ;  "  may  we  never  know  the  pang 
of  reparation  till  age  has  filvered  o'er  our  heads 
and  then  it  muft  be  {hoTtr* 

The  brother  aCked  Eraftus  what  accident  had 
brought  him  to  that  part  of  the  world;  who  told 
him  that,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  his  illnefs, 
he  had  written  to  England,  to  enquire  whether  he 
was  fiill  living  and  that  he  had  already  made  a  will 
in  his  favour,  and  left  him  the  entire  fortune  he 
poflefled. 

c  It  was  not  long  after  his  arrival9  refumed  Eraf- 
tus, cihat  he  died,  and  left  me  an  eftate  even  be- 
yond the  ambition  of  my  wilhes.  It  was  his  fu- 
neral you  met:  it  was  Eraftus  they  were  bearing 
to  his  grave,  but  not  Eliza's  Eraftus:  he  lives  to 
be  once  more  happy  with  the  partner  of  his  joys!" 
At  thefe  words  he  preffed  her  to  his  bofom  with  a 
warmth  expreffive  of  the  mod  perfect  love.  «c  Up- 
on my  return  from  the  funeral,  I  was  told,  by  fome 
one  whom  I  met,  the  ftory  of  a  woman's  fainting, 
with  fuch  circumftances  as  made  me  think  it  was 
thee.  I  haftened  to  the  houfe  where  the  hofpita- 
ble  ftranger  had  conduced  thee,  and  found  thee 
funk  into  the  arms  of  thy  maid.  Shall  I  tell  my 
Eliza,  that  even  this  circumftance  at  prefent  af- 
fords me  a  degree  of  pleafure?  Indeed,  it  does;  it 
convinces  me  that  I  ftill  am  blefled  with  thy  ten- 
C  c  dereft 
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dereft  love,  without  Which,  as  Eliza  once  faid  to 
me,  no  circumftances  could  make  me  happy!* 

Eraftus  was  now  poffeffed  of  a  fortune  which 
might  enable  him  to  pafs  his  remaining  days  inde- 
pendant  of  the  cares  of  bufinefs.  He  fold  his 
iftate  to  advantage,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country;  where  he  now  lives  in  all  the  felicity  of 
elegant  eafe.  The  greateft  part  of  their  time, 
they  fpend  in  the  country,  and  now  and  then  a 
winter  in  the  rational  amufement  of  the  town: 
wealthy  without  arrogance,  occonomift  without  ava- 
rice and  liberal  without  profufion;  univerfally 
beloved  by  thofe  who  have  any  connexion  with 
them,  and  admired  by  the  few  who  are  happy  in 
their  intimacy. 


ORIGINAL    ANECDOTE 

OF     THE     LATE 

Dr.  SHEBBEARE. 

\\  7  HEN  the  Do&or  was  adjudged  toftandon 
*  *  the  pillory,  on  account  of  his  fixth  letter 
to  the  People  of  England:  towards  the  clofe  of 
executing  his  fentence,  it  began  to  rain,  and  as  the 
Dp&or  was  particularly  well  drefTed,  fame  of  his 
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friends  fcnt  up  an  Irifh  chairman  with  an  umbrel- 
la to  hold-over  him.  Next  day  Paddy  appeared. 
at  the  Doftor's  lodgings,  (( hoping  his  honour  was 
very  well,  and  that  he  got  no  cold  the  day  before." 
—■ **  Pray,  ray  friend,  (fays  the  Doftor)  have  not 
you  been  paid  for  your  fervices  yefterday?"-— 
«*  O  yes,  your  honour;  I  got  a  guinea." — "  And 
donvt  you  think  that  fufficient  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  ftanding?" — "Why,  to  be  fure,  in  regard' 
to  tvorkf  I  can't  fay  but  it  is — but  G — Z — ns, 
your  honour,  confidtr  the  difgracc." 

The  Dodor,  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed  with 
the  reply,  gave  him  a  crown  more,  for  which  the 
Bian  was  fo  thankful,  that  he  left  him  his  addrefs 
if  ever  he  fhould  have  occafion  for  his  fervices 
again. 


THE 
IMPORTANCE  or  PUNCTUALITY. 

BQYLE  has  obferved,  that  the  excellency  of 
manufa&ures,    and  the  facility   of   labour, 
would  be  much  promoted,  if  the  various  expedi- 
ents and  contrivances  which  lie  concealed  in  pri- 
vate hands,  were  by  reciprocal  commqnicatipns 
C  c  2  made 
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made  generally  known ;  for  there  are  few  opfcra- 
tidns  that  are  not  performed  by  dne  or  other  with 
fome  peculiar  advantages,  which  though  fingly  of 
little  importance,  would  by  conjun&ion  and  con- 
currence open  new  inlets  to  knowledge,  and  give 
new  powers  to  diligence. 

There  are,  in  like  manner,  feveral  moral  excel* 
lencies  diftributed  among  the  different  clafles  of  a 
Community.  It  was  faid  by  Cujacius,  that  he  ne~. 
ver  read  more  than  one  hook,  by  which  he  was 
not  inftrufted;  and  he  that  fhall  enquire  after  vir- 
tue with  ardour  and  attention,  will  feldom  find  a 
man  by  whofe  example  or  fentiments  he  may  not 
be  improved. 

Every  profeffion  has  fome  efTential  and  appro- 
priate virtue,  without  which  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  honor  or  fuccefs,  and  which,  as  it  is  more  or 
lefs  cultivated,  confers  within  its  fphere  of  acti- 
vity different  degrees  of  merit  and  reputation. 
As  the  aftrologers  range  the  fubdivifions  of  man- 
kind, under  the  planets  which  they  fuppofe  to  in- 
fluence their  lives,  the  moralift  may  diftributc 
them  according  to  the  virtues  which  they  neceffa- 
rily  praftife,  and  confider  them  as  diftinguifhed 
by  prudence  or  fortitude,  diligence  or  patience. 

So  much  are  the  modes  of  excellence  fettled  by 
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time  and  place,  that  men  may  be  beard  boafting 
in  one  ftreet  of  that  which  they  would  anxioufly 
conceal  in  another.     The  grounds  of  fcorn  and 
cftcem,  the  topicks  of  praife  and  fatire,  are  varied 
according, to  the  feveral  virtues  or  vices  which  the 
courfe  of  life  has  difpofed  men  to  admire  or  abhor; 
but  he  who  is  folicitous  for  his  own  improvement, 
mud  not  be  limited  by  local  reputation,  but  feleft 
from  every  tribe  of  mortals  their  chara&eriftical 
virtues,  and  conftellate  in  himfelf  the  fcattered  gra- 
ces which  fliine  finglc  in  other  men. 

The  chief  praife  to  which  a  trader  afpiresis  that 
of  punftuality,  or  an  ex  aft  and  rigorous  obfervance 
of  commercial  engagements ;  nor  is  there  any  vice 
of  which  he  fo  much  dreads  the  imputation,  as  of 
negligence  and  inftability.  This  is  a  quality  which 
the  intereft  of  mankind  requires  to  be  diflfufed 
through  all  the  ranks  of  life,  but  which  many  feem 
to  confider  as  a  vulgar  and  ignoble  virtue,  below 
the  ambition  of  greateft  or  attention  of  wit,  fcarce- 
ly  requifite  among  men  of  gaiety  and  fpirit,  and 
fold  at  its  higheft  rate  when  it  is  facrificed  to  a  fro- 
lickorajeft. 

Every  man  has  daily  occafion  to  remark  what 
vexations  arife  from  this  privilege  of  deceiving 
one  another.  The  aftive  and  vivacious  have  fo 
long  difdained  the  reftraints  of  truth,  that  promi- 
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fes  and  appointments  have  loft  their  cogency,  and 
both  parties  negleft  their  ftipulations,  becaufe 
each  concludes  that  they  will  be  broken  by  the 
other* 

Negligence  is  firft  admitted  in  fmall  affairs  and 
firengthened  by  pefty  indulgences.  He  that  is 
not  yet  hardened  by  cuftom,  ventures  not  on  the 
violation  of  important  engagements,  but  thinks 
himfelf  bound  by  his  word  in  cafes  of  property 
or  danger,  though  he  allows  himfelf  to  forget  at 
what  time  he  is  to  meet  ladies  in  the  park,  or  at 
what  tavern  his  friends  are  expefting  him. 

This  laxity  of  honor  would  be  more  tolerable, 
if  it  could  be  reftrained  to  the  play-houfe,  the  ball 
room,  or  the  card-table ;  yet  even  there  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently  troublefome,  and  darkens  thofe  moments 
with  expeflation,  fufpenfe,  and  refentment,  which 
are  fet  afide  for  pleafure,  and  from  which  we  na- 
turally hope  for  unmingled  enjoyment  and  total 
relaxation.  But  he  that  fuflfers  the  flighted  breach 
in  his  morality,  can  feldom  tell  what  fhall  enter  it, 
or  how  wide  it  fhall  be  made;  when  a  paffage  is 
open,  the  influx  of  corruption  is  every  moment 
wearing  down  oppofition,  and  by  flow  degrees  de- 
luges the  heart. 

Aliger  entered  the  world  a  youth  of  lively  ima- 
gination, 
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gtaation,  extcnfivc  views,  ami  untainted  principles. 
His  curioBty  incited  him  to  range  from  place  to 
place,  and  try  all  the  varieties  of  converfation ;  his 
elegance  of  addrefs  and  fertility  of  ideas,  gained 
him  friends  wherever  he  appeared;  or  at  leaft  he 
found  the  general  kindnefs  of  reception  always 
fhewn  to  a  young  man  whofe  birth  ai.d  fortune 
give  him  a  claim  to  notice,  and  who  has  neither 
by  vice  or  folly  deftroyed  his  privileges.  Aligar 
was  pleafed  with  this  general  fmile  of  mankind, 
and  was  induftrious  to  preferve  it  by  compliance 
and  officioufnefs,  but  did  not  fuffer  his  defirc  of 
pleating  to  vitiate  his  integrity.  It  was  his  efta- 
bliihed  maxim,  that  a  promife  is  never  to  be  bro- 
ken; nor  was  it  without  long  relufiance  that  he 
once  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  drawn  away  from  a 
feftal  engagement  by  the  impoitunity  of  another 
company. 

He  fpent  the  evening,  as  is  ufual,  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  vice,  in  peturbation  and  imperfect  enjoy- 
ment, and  met  his  difappointed  friends  in  the  mor- 
ning with  confufion  and  excufes.  His  compani- 
ons, not  accuftomed  to  fuch  fcrupulous  anxiety, 
laughed  at  hisuncafinefs,  compounded  the  offence 
for  a  bottle,  gave  him  courage  to  break  his  word 
again,  and  again  levied  the  penalty. 

He 
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He  ventured  -tha  fame  experiment  upon  ano- 
ther fociety,  and  found  them  equally  ready  to  con* 
fider  it  as  a  venial  fault,  always  incident  to  a  man 
of  quicknefe  and  gaiety;  till  by  degrees  he  began  to 
think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  follow  the  inviutiop,  and 
was  no  longer  fhocked  at  the  turpitude  of  falf- 
hood.  He  made  no  difficulty  to  promife  his  pre- 
fence  at  diftant  places,  and  if  liftleflhefs  happened 
to  creep  upon  hira,  would  fit  at  home  with  great 
tranquillity,  and  has  often  funk  to  deep  in  a  chair, 
while  he  held  ten  tables  in  continual  expe&ationa 
of  his  entrance* 

It  was4b  pleafant  to  live  in  perpetual  vacancy, 
that  he  foon  difmiffed  his  attention  as  an  ufelefs 
incumbrance,  and  refigned  himfelf  to  careleffnefs 
and  diffipation,  without  any  regard  to  the  future 
or  the  pad,  or  any  other  motive  of  aftion  than  the 
impulfe  of  a  fudden  defire,  or  the  attraftion  of 
immediate  pleafure.  The  abfent  were  immedi- 
ately forgotten,  and  the  hopes  or  fears  felt  by 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  his  conduft.  He 
was  in  fpeculation  completely  juft,  but  never  kept 
his  promife  to  a  creditor;  he  was  benevolent,  but 
always  deceived  thofe  friends  whom  he  undertook 
to  patronize  or  aflift;  he  was  prudent,  but  fufFered 
his  affairs  to  be  embarrafled  for  want  of  regulating 
his  accounts   at   dated   times.      He   courted   a 

young 
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young  lady,  and  when  the  fettle  merits  were  drawn, 
took  a  ramble  into  the  country  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed to  fign  them.     He  refolved  to  travel,  and 
fent  his  cheft  on  Clipboard,  but  delayed  to  follow 
them  till  he  loft  his  paflage.     He  was  fummoned 
as  an  evidence  in  a  caufe  of  great  importance,  and 
loitered  on  the  way  till  the  trial  was  pad.     It  is 
faid,  that  when  he  had,  with  great  expence,  formed 
an  intereft  in  a  borough,  his  opponent  contrived, 
by  fome  agents,  who  knew  his  temper,  to  lure  him 
.away  on  the  day  of  ele&ion. 

His  benevolence  draws  him  into  the  commif- 
fion  of  a  thoufand  crimes,  which  others  lefs  kind 
or  civil  would  efcape.  His  courtefy  invites  appli- 
cation; his  promifes  produce  dependence;  he  has 
his  pockets  filled  with  petitions,  which  he  intends 
fome  time  to  deliver  and  enforce,  and  his  table 
covered  with  letters  of  requeft,  with  which  he  pur- 
poles  to  comply;  but  time  flips  imperceptibly  a- 
way,  while  he  is  either  idle  or  bufy;  his  friends 
lofe  their  opportunities,  and  charge  upon  him  their 
mifcarriages  and  calamities. 

This  charafter,  however  contemptible,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Aligcr.     They  whofe  activity  of  imagi- 
nation is  often  fhifting  the  fcencs  of  expectation, 
are  frequently  fubjeft  to  fuch  fallies  of  caprice  as 
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make  all  their  aQions  fortuitous,  deftroy  the  value 
of  their  friendfhip,  obftruft  the  efficacy  of  their 
virtues,  and  fet  them  below  the  meaneft  of  thofe 
that  perfift  in  their  refolutions,  execute  what  they 
defign,  and  perform  what  they  have  promifed. 


A  HUMOUROUS  ANECDOTE. 

A  Young  gentleman  from  one  of  the  uni  veHfc- 
***  •**  ties,  on  paying  a  vifit  to  a  lady,  a  relation  dt 
his,  in  the  country,  found  her  in  great  affli&ion 
for  the  lofs  of  a  diamond  ring  of  confiderable 
value.  She  was  certain  that  fome  of  the  fervants 
mull  have  got  it,  but  fhe  knew  not  againft  whom 
the  acQufation  fliould  be  direQed.  The  young 
gentleman,  on  hearing  the  circumftances,  under- 
took the  recovery  of  it,  provided  the  lady  would 
humour  the  ftratagem  he  propofed  to  make  ufe  of: 
Ihe  readily  confented.  At  dinner,  therefore,  the 
converfation  turning  upon  the  lofs,  the  fcholar 
boafted  fo  much  of  his  (kill  in  the  black  art%  that 
lhe,  as  they  had  previoufly  agreed,  defired  him  to 
exert  it  for  the  detection  of  the  per  fan  who  had 
ftolen  her  ring.— He  promifed  to  make  the  bed 
exertion  of  his  powers,  and  after  dinner,  proceeded 
to  bufinefs. — He  ordered  a  white  cock  to  be  pro- 
cured (no  other  colour  would  do)  and  a  kettle  to 

be 
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be  placed  on  .a  table  in  xhe  hall.  The  cock,  he 
told  them,  was  to  be  put  under  the  kettle;  adding, 
that  all  the  fervants  one  after  another,  were  to 
touch  it,  and  that  as  foon  as  the  guilty  perfonlaid 
his  hand  upon  it,  the  cock  would  crow  three  times. 
£  very  thing  being  thus  prepared  with  the  greateft 
folemnity,  the  young  gentleman  opened  the  fcene. 
The  hall  was  darkened,  and  the  proceffion  began. 
As  foon  as  they  had  each  of  them  declared  that 
they  had  fulfilled  the  dire&ions  given,  and  touch- 
ed the  cock,  the  light  was  rtftored,  and  the  gentle- 
man examined  the  hands  of  them  all :  he  found 
them  all  fmutted  except  thofc  of  one  ferVant,  who 
had  taken  care  not  to  touch  the  kettle,'  and  was 
beginning  to  hug  himfelf  for  having  outwitted  the 
conjuror,  who,  fixing  upon  this  circumftance, 
charged  him  clofely  with  the  robbery:  as  he 
could  not  deny  it,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and 
aflted  his  lady's  pardon,  which  fhe  granted  upon 
the  refioration  of  her  ring. 


ON   SOLITUDE. 

HAPPY  the  man  whom  fate  ordains 
To  dwell  in  fome  lone  fpot, 
His  flock  to  tend  upon  the  plains* 
Contented  with  his  lot. 
D  d  2 
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A  firiall  eftate,  from  mortgage  clear, 

Suffices  all  his  care, 
T*  carry  him  through  the  chequcr'd  year, 

Enough,  tho'  none  to  fpare. 

He  feeks  with  care  his  love-fraught  fpot, 
Where  peace  and  virtue  dwell, 

The  rich  and  great  he  envies  not, 
His  palace  is  his  cell. 

Beneath  his  low-roof 'd  cot  he  finds 
True  peace  and  lading  joys, . 

In  philofophic  eafe  reeling 
Unknown  to  pompous  noife. 

To  him  no  pteafure  yields  the  town, 
Where  folly  keeps  herxoiirt, 

Where  crouds  in  fearch  of  falfe  renown, 
And  fafhioiTs  flaves  refort. 

Ambition  ne'er  can  taint  his  mind, 
Nor  envy  wound  his  breaft ; 

His  guiltleft  thoughts  to  fate  refign'd, 
Secure  his  peaceful  reft. 

While  for  the  air-blown  bubble  fame, 

Fond  folly  gilds  the  ray, 
Of  wealth  or  honors,  empty  name, 

And  leads  mankind  aftray. 
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He  in  his  bumble  cot,  at  eafe 

Purfues  more  lading  joy, 
And  while  in  fearch  of  blamelefs  blifs, 

No  cares  his  peace  aijnoy. 

This  blifsful  lot,  ye  pow'rs,  be  mine, 

My  devious  footfteps  lead, 
While  others  croud  thy  facred  fhrine, 

Alike  requeft  thy  aid* 

Thus  in  fotne  diftant  calm  retreat, 

In  folitude  and  eafe, 
Let  me  beneath  my  ftraw-roof'd  feat, 

In  filence  end  my  days. 

Free  from  the  clam'rous  mad'ning  noife, 

Of  Pride's  ambitious  ft  rife; 
.  free  from  the  pomp  of  fplendid  joys, 

Dire&  my  peaceful  life. 

Thus  thro*  life's  mazy  paths  I'd  go, 
While  Time's  fmooth  fand  fhall  pafs, 

My  deftin'd  fate  ne'er  fearch  to  know, 
Nor  wifh  to  flop  the  glafs. 

And  when  the  fates  my  life  (hall  claim, 

Unnotic'd  let  me  die; 
Except  fome  friend's  congenial  fame, 

May  heave  one  pitying  figh. 
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A    CUHIOBS 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ANECDOTE. 

TO  prove  the  natural  go&intfs  of  Attakul- 
lakulla,  or,  the  Little  Carpenter,  he  was  fliy 
of  being  ftared  at,  and  therefore  always  chofe  to 
go  incog.  toany,put)lic  place.  "They  are  wel- 
come, faid  he,  once  to  his  interpreter ;  to  look 
upon  me  as  a  ftrange  creature;  they  fee  but  one, 
and  in  return,  theygtve  ine  an  opportunity  to  look 
upon  thoufands."  He  was  receded  and  coun- 
tenanced by  tfce  court,  the  greateft  people  ia  the 
nation  did  not  difdain  to  hold  converfatioo  *  with 
him,  as  far  as  they  were  able  through  the  medium 
of  an  interpreter.  Some  particular  ftate  officers 
were,  indeed,  fhy  of  his  company,  as  they  often 
found  themfelves,  by  the  {hrewdnefs  of  his  ques- 
tions, the  mere  diftates  of  nature,  "puzzled  to  give 
an  honed  direS  an fwer.  King  George  himfeif, 
(the  Second)  once  a  Iked  him,  whether  the  peo- 
ple in  his  naiion  were  free.  •'  Yes,  furely,  faid 
the  noble  favage,  for  I,  who  am  their  chief,  am 
free."  The  king  \vas  filent,  and)  a  certain  minis- 
ter left  the  room. 

THE 
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THE  HAXDSOME  PUPPT, 
A    TALE. 

TIS  not,  perhaps,  poflible  for  a  father  to  be- 
hold all  his  children  with  equal  eyes:  he 
will  naturally  feel  fenfations  more  in  favour  of 
one  than  of  another;  but  he  may  behave,  and 
ought  to  behave,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  let 
his  partiality  appear,  Parental  partiality  is  always 
attended  with  difagrecable,  frequently  with  dange- 
rous, and  fometimes  with  dreadful  confequcnces. 

The  behaviour  of  a  Mr.  Meredith  to  his  fons 
was  highly  exceptionable :  it  was  quite  iufhcient 
to  crufli  every  fpark  of  fraternal  affe&ion  in  their 
hofotns;  and,  indeed,  they  did  not,  from  their 
boyifh  days,  difcover  themfelves  to  be  any  way 
related  but  by  the  table  of  confanguinity;  they 
were  brothers  by  blood,  but  their  hearts  were  as 
far  afunder  as  the  poles.  A  nd  yet,  as  they  were 
neither  of  them  ill-tempered  lads;  as  they,  each 
of  them,  were  virtuoufly  inclined,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  if  their  father  had  not,  by  a  prepos- 
terous partiality,  fet  them  at  variance,  had  not 
made  invidious  diftinftions  between  them,  they 
would  have  grown  up  with  that  fort  of  friendship 
which  commonly  fubfifts  among  brothers  (if  they 
have  not  very  bad  difpofitions  indeed)  whofe  paf- 
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(ions  and  affe&ions  have    fair  play,  and  are  not 
turned  to  wrong  obje&s  by  a  mi  (taken  education. 

The  firft  inftance  of  partiality  which  Mr.  Mere- 
dith (hewed  for  his  eldeft  fori,  was  occafioned  by 
the  fuperiority  which  nature  had  given  him,  in  point  t, 
of  perfon,  over  his  brother:  a  partiality  which  ! 
originated,  no  doubt  from  the  ftriking  refemblance 
of  Harry  to  himfelf,  having  been  very  much  ad- 
mired for  his  own  exterior  when  he  was  in  his  . 
prime,  he  was  flattered  by  the  refle&ion  of  his 
beauty,  grace,  &c.  in  his  fon,  and  too  often  made 
mortifying  comparifons  between  him  and  his  Bro- 
ther (who  was  not  at  all  happy  in  his  outward  form, 
though  not  frightful,)  before  their  faces.  Tom,  it 
is  true,  had  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  his  in* 
telledual  powers,  in  which  Harry  was  exceedingly 
deficient,  and  he  now  and  then  was  provoked  to 
throw  out  a  farcafm  at  his  brother  for  his  infolent 
and  coxcomical  airs ;  but  while  he  pointed  his  fa- 
tire  at  him,  it  was  clear  enough  to  the  mod  care- 
lefs  obferver,  that  he  was  not  a  little  pained  by  the 
confeioufnefs  of  his  own  perfonal  defeQs.  Had  be , 
been  blefled  with  the  temper  which  guided  the  " 
late  ingenious  and  amiable  Mr.  Hay,  when  he 
wrote  his  Effay  on  Deformity,  he  would  have  ra- 
ther pitied  than  envied  his  brother  for  his  feminine 
afpeft  and  manners,  and  derived  the  mod  folidfa- 
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tisfaftion  from  his  own  mafculine  underftanding, 
bright  parts,  and  deep  penetration.      However, 
Tom  was  not  fo  far  pained  by  his  brothers  fuperior 
beauty,  as  to  negleft  the  culture  of  thofe  talents 
with    which  nature  had  liberally  furnifhed  him. 
By  culture  he  gradually  improved  his  mind  to 
Rich  a  degree,  that  few  young  fellows  ever  went  to 
the  Univerfity  with  a  better  fundamental  flock  of 
learning.     To  the  Univerfity  alfo  Harry  was  fent; 
but  as  the  fatigue  was  in fuppor table,  and  as  his 
ideas  of  a  gentleman  were  very  unacademical,  he 
only  amufed  himfelf  in  the  idleneffes  of  literature. 
Knowing  that  he  fhould  inherit  a  confiderable  ef- 
tate,  he  thought  it  altogether  unneceflary  to  qualify 
himfelf  for  any  of  the  learned  profeffions;  and  find- 
ing that  he  was  extravagantly  courted  by  the  fair 
fex,  he  paid  much  more  attention  to  his  face  than 
to  his  head.  Tom,  on  the  contrary,  being  very  well 
allured,  from  his  father's  ruling  paffion,  his  family 
pride,  that  he  had  no  chance  for  a  genteel  fettle- 
ment  in  life,  without  procuring  it  by  dint  of  applica- 
tion, fluck  clofe  to  his  ftudics;  and  feeling  that 
he  fhould  make  but  an  indifferent  figure  in  the 
pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  threw  himfelf  into  the  phyfi- 
cal  line,  that  he  might  be   able  to  do   fomcthing 
for  a  fubfiflcnce  at  the  death  of  his  father;  who 
frequently  told  him,  that  as  he  had  given  him  a  li- 
beral education,  he  mud  make  his  way  in  the 
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world  as  well  as  he  could,  and  not  rely  upon  him 
for  a  fortune  fufficient  to  keep  him  in  a  ftate  of 
lazy  independence. 

Juft  when  his  fons  were  going  to  leave  the  Uni- 
verfity,  Mr.  Meredith  died.  It  was  then  that  the 
oppofite  chara&ers  of  the  two  brothers  appeared 
with  the  mod  ft ri king  difcriminations.  Harry 
took  pofeffion  of  his  paternal  eftate  with  a  filly, 
kind  of  joy,  and  by  the  levity  of  his  condu&,  be- 
trayed the  weaknefs  of  his  underftanding.  The 
fums  which  he  laid  out  upon  bis  drefs,  did  him  no 
honour ;  they  only  ferved  to  make  bim  appear  in  a 
more  ridiculous  light  than  he  had  yet  been  feen  j 
and  he  did  not  in  the  difpofal  of  his  money  in  any 
fliape,  acquire  any  reputation.  At  every  public 
place  he  brought  him felf  forward  to  the  eye  of  cri- 
ticifm :  to  that  eye  he  was  continually  offenfiye, 
by  that  eye  he  was  univerfally  condemned;  but 
not  having  fagacity  enough  to  difcprn  his  imper« 
fe&iohs,  he  was  every  moment  affording  new  mat- 
ter for  ridicule  to  work  upon.  His  purfuiu  were 
of  the  moft  trifling  kind,  but  they  were  expensive 
ones,  and  he  was  perpetually  furrounded  by  a  fet 
of  fummer-friends,  who  artfully  availed  themfelvei 
of  his  exceflive  vanity,  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  his  running  cafh. 

Bat 
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But  the  meafure  of  his  folly  vas  not  yet  full. 
A  feducing  little  gipfey,  with  do  pretenGons  to 
beauty,  but  with  a  large  fhare  of  cunning,  flattered 
him  fo  much  by  making  him  believe  (he  was  in  a 
dying  condition  for  him,  that  he,  through  mere 
pity,  married  her. 

The  moment  Mifs  Snarewell  had  fecured  her 
gudgeon,  (he  pulled  off  ihe  ma(k,  and  foon  con. 
vinced  him  that  he  had  not  only  married  a  woman 
with  nothing  but  a  woman  deeply  in  debt,  he  then, 
inftead  of  beholding  her  with  eyes  of  compaffion, 
(love  was  out  of  the  queftion,  for  no  Karciflus 
can  love  another  perfon,)  looked  at  her  with  more 
than  difguft,  with  delegation,  with  abhoirence. 
Viewing  her  in  the  moll  odious  light,  he  treated 
her.with  the  mod  opprobrious  language;  forget- 
ting,  while  he  loaded  her  with  reproaches  for  hav- 
ing deceived  him,  that  he  had  brought  the  griev- 
ance of  which  he  fo  loudly  complained,  upon 
himfelf  by  his  own  folly. 

Mrs.  Meredith  having  gained  her  point  by  mar- 
tying  him,  was  very  little  concerned  about  his 
feelings,  in  confequence  of  his  difappointment: 
ihe  therefore,  anfwered  all  his  vituperative  ad- 
drefles  to  her  with  equal  virulence,  and  fometimes 
adopted  phrafes  which  would  have  put  a  Billingf- 
gatc  water-nymph  to  the  blufh.  Harry,  in  a  few 
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months  after  this  very  imprudent  marriage,  being 
hard  pufhed  by  his  wife's  creditors,  as  well  as  his 
own,  found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  felling  the 
family  eftate,  in  order  to  fatisfy  their  clamorous 
demands. 

The  conduft  of  Tom  Meredith,  upon  his  fa- 
thers death,  was  very  different  from  his  brother's. 
Having  while  he  purfued  his  ftudies,  made  fome 
ufeful  friendfhips,  and  ftrengthened  the  credit 
which' his  abilities  gave  him,  by  the  integrity  of 
his  life,  and  the  propriety  of  his  whole  carriage, 
he,  though  a  young  man,  met  with  much  more 
encouragement  than  he  could  have  expe&ed.  He 
had  not,  like  his  brother  a  handfome  perton?  nei- 
ther was  he,  like  his  brother,  a  puppy.  With 
regard  to  their  capacities,  nature  had  made  a  wide 
difference  between  them;  and  T6m,  by  the  xlili- 
gent  cultivation  of  his  natural  parts,  raifed  him- 
felf in  the  world,  in  fpite  of  his  unpromifing  ap- 
pearance. By  his  extenfive  knowledge  and  unu 
blemifhed  chara&er,  he  made  his  circumftaqccs, 
in  a  few  years,  perfeftly  cafy,  and^  by  a  prudent 
alliance,  affluent. 

Tom,  who  could  not  feel  a  cordial  affe&ion  for 
a  brother  by  whom  he  had  been  grofsly  infulted 
when  he  came  to  his  inheritance,  faw  him  driving 
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faft  to  ruin  without  pity;  he  did  not,  indeed,  de- 
fcrvc  any  pity:  and  attended  to  the  encreafe of  his 
own  fortune  with  redoubled  adivity.     The  mo- 
ment he  heard  from  a  friend  that  Harry  was  obli- 
ged to  fell  bis  eftate,  and  had  given  the  neceflary 
orders  to  Chriftie  concerning  it,  he  defired  that 
friend  to  purchafe,  it  in  his  own  name,  for  him  at 
all  events.  "  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  (faid  he) 
of  feeing  the  eftate  go  out  of  my  family,  after  hav- 
ing been  fuch  a  numberof  years  in  it.   Befides,  I 
Jhall,  by  the  purchafe  of  it,  have  an  opportunity 
to  triumph  in  my  turn  over  my  brother.     I  will 
behave  to  him  as  he  would,  I  imagine,  behave  to 
me  upon  a  fimilar  occafion :  he  deferves  to   be 
iqprtified,  and  he  {hall  be  feverely  mortified,"   In 
a  fhort  time  afterwards,  Tom  took  pofieifion  of 
las  brother's  eftate.     Harry  had  met  with  innu- 
merable mortifications  during  his  right  and  title  to 
its  but  this  was  the  lead  fupportable;  he  was  now 
more  painfully  than  ever  fenfible  of  the  difference 
between  an  ugly  man  of  fenfe,  and  a  handfome 
puppy  without  brains* 


ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 

ACorrefpondent  informs  us,  that  the  late  pro-i 
pofition  of  a  Member  of  the  French  Conven-1 
lion,    to  iffue  a  decree  for   the  deftru&ion  of 
WOLVES,  &c.  reminds  him  of  a  conversion  at 
which  he  happened  to  be  prefent,  in  New  Jerfey,1" 
foon  after  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  which* 
occafioned  the  rebellion  in  America.     It  was  at 
the  table  of  Governor  Franklin,  fon  of  the  ce-J 
lebrated  Doftor  Franklin.     A  foreign  gfcrttle- 
man,  one  of  the  company,  who  was  then  on  a1  tour " 
through  the  middle  colonies,  with  the  intent*  of 
purchafinga  plantation,  and  becoming  a  fettleiy 
was  very  inquifitive  of  the  Coventor  (to  Whom  ft 
feems  he  had  been  particularly  recommended)  re-J 
Xpefting  the  foil,  climate, &c.  Among  a  variety  of* 
queftions,  he  afked,  if  there  were  any  mifchievolH\ 
animals  in  America?  which  being  anfwered  in  thfe4 
affirmative,  he  then  requefted  to  know  what  rtiey 
were  called,  and  was  told  by  the  Governor  (tfhfc* 
all  the  aflum'd  gravity  of  a  profound  natural ift)  that 
thofe  fpecies  mod  diftinguifhed  for  their  mifchiev- 
cr.s  qualities  were,  wolves^  foxes  and  patriots. 

Not  being  fuflicicntlyconverfont  in  the  Englifh 
language,  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  patriot* 
and  imagining  it  was  really  the  name  of  fomc  wild 
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Waft,  the  foreigner  defired  to  be  informed  of  its 
nature,  and  what  kind  of  animal  it  refemblecL 
*  Why,  Sir,"  faid  the  Governor,  "  his  general  re- 
femblance,  is  that  of  a  human  creature;  he  walks 
on  two  legs,  has  the  power  of  occafionally  affuming 
various  forms  and  hues,  infomuch  that  I  have  known 
him,  the  better  to  inveigle  and  feize  on  his  deftined 
'  Prcy»  not  only  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  man,  but 
even  the  countenance  of  an  honejlman;  at  which 
time  he  is  far  more  dangerous  than  the  rattle- fnake, 
who  always  gives  previous  notice  of  his  malignant 
intentions.  But  what,  perhaps,  Sir,  will  furprize 
you  more  than  all,  is,  that  though  our  wife  aflemb- 
lers  have  paffed  a&s  in  every  province,  giving  a 
bounty  for  the  deftru&ion  of  wolves,  and  foxes  and 
even  fquirrels,  yet  they  at  the  fame  time  permit  the 
patriots  to  go  at  large,  and  roam  throughout  the 
continent  without  moleftation,  notwithftanding  they 
evidently  do  more  mifchiefto  the  inhabitants  in 
one  year,  than  all  the  other  animals  could  accom- 
plifh  in  an  age."  «  Hah!  hah!"  cried  the  Fo- 
reigner, H  me  now  underftand,  I  fhall  never  fee  de 
Wolf,  or  de  Fox,  but  I  fhall  link  "  of  de  Patriot, 
nor  de  Patriot,  without  tinking  of  dc  Wolf  or  dc 
Fox." 

"  Mine  Got!  added  he,  it  is  von  tcrrable  ani- 
mal inteed!  I  units  1  mufi  co  back  to  mine  own 

country. 
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country.  But,  pray,  Sir,  hab  you  not  try  to  get 
de  Aflembly  of  dis  province  to  pars  de  law  for  de-: 
ftroying  dofe  monfters  ?"— *•  No,  Sir,  I  have  not,* 
replied  the  Governor,  "  and,  indeed ;  I  am  fo  pe- 
culiarly circumftanced,  that  I  could  not  do  it 
with  propriety ;  for,  (hould  they  comply  with  my 
requeft,  I  might  be  inftrumental  in  killing  my  ranr 
father,  who  is,  at  this  very  inftant,  travelling 
through  the  fettlements  in  Canada,  in  the  gtrife  of 
a  patriot,  endeavouring  by  his  incendiary  tales  to 
do  at  leaft  as  much  mifchief,  as  Samfon  did  with' 
his  300  foxes*  tails  in  the  land  of  the  Phfliftjnes." 


ANECDOTE 
OF  THE  EARL  OF  BEAULIEU. 

T  71  THEN  his  Lordfhip  was  only  Mr.  Huffey, 
*  *  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Dutchefs  Dowager  of  Manchefter,  one  of  the 
two  daughters  and  coheireffes  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Montague.  A  certain  Welfh  Baronet,  who  de- 
lighted much  more  in  the  {hades  of  Parnaflus,  than 
the  exercifes  of  the  Campus  Martius^  was  pieafed 
to  give  Mr.  Hufley,  a  very  confpicuous  place,  in 
a  very  biting  fatirc,  expreffed  in  very  well  turned 
verfes.     Mr.  Hufley,  though  at  that  time  poflefled 

of 
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ef  a  very  old  paternal  eftate  in  Ireland,  worth 
above  8000/.  a  year,  vat  reprefented  in  this  (atire 
as  a  needy  adventurer,  who  paid  hi*  addreffes  10 
the  Dutchefs,  merely  .with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood  in  the  poffeffion  of  her  fortune,  Tho 
(atire  was.publifhed,  and  was  inevery  one's  hands* 
caafcqueatly  both  the  Dutchefs  and  Mr.  Huffey 
law  it,  The  latter  flew  immediately  to  the  Baro- 
net's houfc,  and  left  a  mefiage  for  him,  to  meet 
him  upon  ferious  btxfinels  at  a  certain  tavern  hi 
two  boar*.  In  the  mean  time  he  went  to  pay  a 
vifit  tofaer  Grace;  and  to  his  great  furprize,  found 
the  fatirift  in  converfation  with  her.  Mr.  Hufley* 
without  any  ceremony  walked  up  to  him,  took  him 
by  the  Aofe,  pulled  him  to  the  door,  and  abfolutely 
kicked  him  out,  the  Baronet,  who  was  of  a  very 
peaceabk  difpofition,  not  making  the  lead  refift- 
ance,  or  feeming  to  feel  an  atom  of  refentment, 
which  probably  was  abforbed  by  his  fear.  Mr* 
Huffey  then  turned  to  the  Dutchefs,  and  begged 
her  pardon  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  her 
houfe,  and  in  her  prefence:  he  faid  the  indignation 
he  felt  at  feeing  fo  fcurrilous  a  rafcal  in  a  company 
of  which  he  was  fo  unworthy,  had  been  too  ftrong 
for  bis  reafon;  and  he  begged  fhe  would  be  aflured 
that  it  was  refpeft  for  her  grace  that  had  hurried 
hfan  to  do  what  might  be  thought  a  violation  of  it. 
fhe  Duchefs  was  far  from  being  offended;  on  the 
F  f  contrary 
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contrary  fhe  was  charmed  with  the  proof  fhe  had 
juft  fijen,  that  the  gentleman  upon  whom  fhe  had 
already  refolved  to  beftow  her  hand  was  a  man  of 
fpirit,  under  whofe  proteftion  (he  might  reft  fee  a  re 
from  infult.  She  allured  him  of  a  full  pardon ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  her  fincerity,  (he  then  did  what  fhe 
had  long  declined  to  do  before — fhe  named  the 
day  on  which  fhe  would  make  him  the  matter  of 
her  perfon  and  her  fortune:  they  were  accordingly 
married;  and  had  two  children,  a  daughter,  who 
died  Toon  after  her  birth,  and  a  fon  (Lord  Montagu) 
who  died  laft  month,  in  the  South  of  France,  un- 
married. Mr.  Hufley,  foon  after  his  marriage  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  andja  Baron ;  and  after* 
wards  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl  by  the 
title  of  Bcaulieu;  but  all  his  honours  will  die  with 
him,  as  his  Lordfhip  is  now,  by  the  death  of  his 
only  fon,  left  without  any  iflue.  As  for  the  Welfh 
Baronet,  he  potted  away  to  his  feat  in  Wales, 
where  he  buried  himfelf  for  three  years,  and  ever 
after  kept  his  nofe  out  of  the  reach  of  Mr.  Hufley '$ 
hand, 

DAPHNE 
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DAPHNE  and  AMINTOR: 

Or  Rural  Simplicity. 

THE  lingular  happinefs  of  Daphne  and  Amin- 
tor  has  often  excited  the  enquiries  of  curio* 
fity,  and  given  food  to  the  afps  of  envy.  They 
who  are  acquainted  with  them,  wifh  to  be  like 
tl>em  ;  they  who  envy  them,  are  concerned  tp  find 
them  fo  blefled  with  each  other.  Daphne  might 
ljave  been  the  ornament  of  a  court)  if  fhe  had  not 
preferred  the  obfcurity  of  a  village.  Her  ftature 
is  fomewhat  of  the  talleft,  yet  formed  with  the 
greateft  delicacy  :  the  fmiles  of  innocence  irradi- 
ate her  countenance,  and  the  fymmetry  of  her  fea- 
tures are  only  an  index  to  the  harmony  in  her 
foul ;  ilie  always  captivated  without  defign :  fhe 
always  reaped  happinefs  from  communicating  it  to 
others.  Grateful  to  that  Being  which  has  lavifhed 
its  favours  upon  her,  fhe  made  ufe  of  thofe  fa- 
vours only  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  others  towards 
him. 

Amintor  was  early  the  choice  of  her  heart* 
Their  friendfhip  commenced  in  the  lifping  days  of 
infancy ;  and  when  age  had  matured  the  bloflbms 
of  beauty,  and  the  bud  of  discretion,  their  friend- 
fhip was  exalted  into  love.  The  firft  dawning  of 
the  paffion. alarmed  both  their  hearts;  they  looked 
F  f  s  upo» 
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upon  it  as  4  k»d  tf  ftcrikge  to  difpofe  of  their 
hearts  without  parental  (andion  and  they  determi- 
ned to  afk  that,  before  they  would  permit  the  fire 
to  rife  into  a  blaze.  An  aflfe&iooy  which  is  th*» 
founded,  will  inevitably  fccure  happinefs.  Hea~ 
ven,  which  inculcates  obedience  to  parents,  can*- 
not  fail  to  reward  it. 

The  two  friends,  with  all  the  reluQance  of  anx- 
iety, applied  to  the  awful  tribunal,  determined  to 
abide  by  the  decifion.  They  both  received  that 
anfwer  which  they  wifhed  to  receive.  Confidence 
in  a  parent  is  never  mifplaced. 

Though  fond  of  each  other,  they  avoided  every 
approach  to  what  might  be  incompatible  with  the 
mod  fcrupulous  modefty.  Their  love  was  like 
that  of  our  firft  parents  in  paradife:  it  had  all  the 
fervour  of  affefiion,  without  the  ieaft  mixture  of 
vice. 

No  liberties  were  fufferedj  no  liberties  were  of- 
fered. They  deferred  their  tranfport  to  the  con- 
nubial day,  from  a  perfuafion  that  the  facred  cere- 
mony  only  could  authorize  them. 

Yet  fuch  endearments  as  rujlic  ftmplicity  would 
allow,  they  frequently  tailed:  their  employments 
were  congenial  with  their  fouls;  their  fleecy  care. 
was  an  emblem  of  their  own  innocence, 
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On  the  morn  which  was  to  unite  them  forever, 
they  walked  abroad  to  view  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Attrintor  caught  this  opportunity  of  ihewing  both 
his  attachment  and  his  fimplicity.     The  fummer 
had  enamelled  the  plain  with  its  gaudieft  flowers, 
-which  ravifhed  the  fight.    Daphne  admired  the 
gay  profufion  with  a  heart  dilated  with  fpiritual 
gratitude.    Amintor  watched  her  eye;  and  find- 
ing how  her  thoughts  were  employed,  anticipated 
his  future  happinefs,  and  poured  out  an  ejacula- 
tion of  thanks  for  the  profpeft  of  being  mailer  of 
a  fairer  flower  than  any  of  the  vegetable  tribe. 
He  quitted  her  to  gather  a  chaplet,  for  her  head, 
which  he  placed  thereon  with  the  moft  diftant  re- 
ipe£L     Seeing  how  much  grace  flie  both  received 
frpm,and  imparted  to  the  flowers,  he  gathered 
others,  which  he  formed  into  feftoons,  and  hung 
around  her  waift.     This  little  embellifhment  ap- 
peared to  him  to  heighten 4icr  charms:  he  was  fo 
overpowered  with  her  beauties,  that  he  forgot  the 
reftraint  which  he  had  till  then  preferved;  and  he 
itpprinted  a  kifs  upon  her  hand. 

This  liberty  he  never  took  before;  but  when 
he  recovered  from  the  fweet  confufion  which  it 
occasioned,  he  condemned  himfelf  by  a  blufh, 
which  apologized  for  him  better  than  his  tongue 

could. 
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Unufed  to  fuch  freedoms,  Daphne  trembled  in 
every  joint,  and  hafted  homewards  as  fall  as  flic 
could.  There  was  foruething  within  her  which 
would  neither  fuffer  her  to  be  angry,  nor  permit, 
her  to  hazard  a  renewal  of  the  freedom.  Now 
lhe  is  united  with  Amintor,  fhe  perceives  the  wis- 
dom of  her  conduct.  She  did  not  exhauft  the 
ftock  of  love  before  marriage,  but  finds  it  increafe 
every  day.  She  can  look  back  on  every  interview 
with  Ami n tor  without  a  blufh;  and  fhe  proclaims 
to  the  reft  of  her  fex,  that  if  their  affeQion  fhould, 
firfl  have  the  fan&ion  of  parental  confent,  ai)4 
be  not  fuffered  to  exhauft  its  flames  before  marri- 
age it  will  be  commenfurate  with  their  lives. 

They  who  would  be  as  happy  as  Amintor  and 
Daphne,  mult  walk  in  their  fteps,  and  fuffer  to 
lead  them  to  the  alter  of  Hymen. 


Mr.  POPE  to  Dr.  SWIFT. 

TWITNAM,  October  12,  1738. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

I  Could  gladly  tell  you  every  week  the  many 
things  that  pafsin  my  heart,  and  revive  the 
memory  of  all  your  f riendfliip  to  me;  but  I  am  not 
fo  willing  to  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  {hewing  it 

(tho* 
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(tho*  I  know  you  have  it  as  warm  as  ever)  upon 
little  or  trivial  occafions.  Yet,  this  once  I  am  un- 
able to  refufe  the  requeft  of  a  very  particular  and 
very  deferving  friend;  one  of  thofe  whom  his  own 
merit  has  forced  me  to  contraft  an  intimacy  with, 
after  I  had  fworn  never  to  love  a  man  more,  Cnce 
the  forrow  it  coft  me  to  have  loved  fo  many,  now 
dead,  banifhed,  or  unfortunate.  I  mean  Mr.  Lyt- 
tleton,  one  of  the  worthieft  of  the  rifing  generation. 
His  nurfe  has  a  fori,  whom  I  would  beg  you  to  pro- 
mote to  the  next  vacancy  in  your  choir.  I  loved 
my  own  nurfe,  and  fo  does  Lyttelton:  he  loves, 
and  is  loved  through  the  whole  chain  of  relations, 
dependents,  and  acquaintance.  He  is  one  who 
would  apply  to  any  perfon  to  pleafe  me,  or  to  ferve 
mine :  I  owe  it  to  him  to  apply  to  you  for  this 
roan,  whofe  name  is  William  Lamb,  and  he  is  the 
bearer  of  this  letter.  I  prefume  he  is  qualified  for 
that  which  he  deGres;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  it  be  con- 
fident with  juftice,  you  will  gratify  me  in  him. 

Let  this  however,  be  an  opportunity  of  telling 
you — What? — What  I  cannot  tell,  the  kindnefs  I 
bear  you,  the  affeftion  I  feel  for  you,  the  hearty 
wiflies  I  form  for  you,  my  prayers  for  your  health 
of  body  and  mind,  or  the  beft  foftenings  of  the 
want  of  either,  quiet  and  refignation.  You  lofe 
little  by  not  hearing  fuch  things  as  this  idle  and 
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bafe  generation  has  to  tell  you*  You  Idfe  not 
much  b  J  forgetting  mtfft  of  what  ndw  paffcs  i«  ti^ 
Perhaps  to  have  a  memory  that  tetriiris  the  paft 
fcenes  of  our  country,  and  forgets  the  prefent,  it 
the  means  to  be  happier  and  better  Contented- 
But,  if  the  evil  of  the  day  be  not  int6ltrabte 
(though  fofireient,  God  knows,  aft  any  period  <tf 
life)  we  may,  at  leaft  we  ftouM,  nay  we  rtwft, 
(whether  patiently  or  impatiently)  bear  it,  *bA 
nuke  the  heft  of  what  ire  cannot  mate  iettek-, 
bot  may  make  worfe.  To  hear  that  thi*  b  ymnr 
fituation,  and  your  temper,  tad  that  peace  attends 
you  at  home,  and  one  or  two  trot  friends,  who 
are  tender  about  you,  wottid  fee  a  great  eafeto  mt 
to  know,  and  know  from  yourfelf.  TeA  me  who 
thofe  are  whom  you  now  love  or  efteem,  that  J 
may  love  and  efteem  them  too*  and,  if  they  ever 
come  into  England,  let  them  be  my  friends.  If  by 
any  thing  I  can  here  da,  I  can  ferve  you,  or  ploafe 
you ,  be  certain  it  will  mend  my  hftppineis;  and 
that  no  fatisfaflion  any  thing  gives  me  here  will  be 
fuperior,  if  equal  to  it. 

My  dear  Dean,  whom  I  never  will  forget,  of 
think  of  wkh  coolnefs,  many  are  yet  living  her* 
who  frequently  mention  you  with  affe&ion  and  re- 
fpefiL  Lord  Orrery,  Lord  Bathurft,  Lord  ftoU 
ingbroke.  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Mafliam,  Lewes* 

Mrs. 
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Ml?«  ?•  91ount,  (allow  one  woman  to  the  lift, 
fbr  flie  is  as  conftant  to  old  fricndfhips  as  any  man, 
andmany  young  men  there  are,  nay  all  that  are  any 
credit  to  this  age,  who  love  you  unknown,  who 
kindle  at  your  fire,  and  learn  by  your  genius* 
Nothing  of  you  can  die,  nothing  of  you  can  de- 
cay, nothing  of  you  can  fufFer,  nothing  of  you  can 
^c  ohfcured  or  locked  up  from  efteem  and  admi- 
ration, except  what  is  at  the  deapry;  juft  as  much 
<}f  you  only  as  God  made  mortal.  May  the  reft  of 
you  (which  is  all)  be  as  happy  hereafter  as  hoqeft 
men  may  expeft  and  need  not  doubt;  while  (know- 
ing nothing  more)  they  know  that  their  maker  is 

mejqful.    Adieu! 

Your's  ever,  A,  Pope, 


REDEMPTION. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  mod  glorious  works  of  the 
Almighty. — Iltuftrious  is  the  hour  of  the  re- 
ftoration  of  the  world — the  hour  when  fjom  con- 
demnation and  mifery,  it  emerged  into  happinefs 
and  peace. 

In  this  hf>ur,  the  long  feries  of  prophecies,  viG-. 

ons,  types,  and  figures,  were  accomplifhed.     This 

was  the  centre  in  which  they  all  met;  this  the  point 

to  which  they  tended  and  verged,  throughout  the 
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courfc  of  fo  many  generations.  We  behold  the 
law  and  the  prophtts  Handing  at  the  foot  of  the 
crofs,  and  doing  homage:  We  behold  Motes  and 
Aaron  bearing  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  David  and 
Elijah  prefenting  the  oracle  of  teftimony;  we  be- 
hold all  the  priefts  and  facrifices,  all  the  rites  and 
ordinances,  all  the  types  and  fymbols,  aflembled 
together  to  receive  their  confummation.  In  this 
hour  every  rite  aflumed  its  fignificancy;  every 
predi&ion  met  its  event ;  every  fymbol  difplayed 
its  correfpondence. 


ON    THE    NECESSITY 

And  Happi?ufs  of  Matrimony. 

PROVIDENTIAL  care  defcends  even  to  vegc- 
•*•  table  life.  Every  plant  bears  a  profufion  of 
feed,  and  in  order  to  cover  the  eart,h  with  vegeta- 
bles, fome  feeds  have  wings,  fome  are  icattered.by 
means  of  a  fpring,  and  fome  arc  fo  light  as  to  be 
carried  about  by  the  wind.  Brute  animals,  which 
do  not  pair,  have  grafs  and  other  food  in  plenty, 
enabling  the  female  to  feed  her  young,  without 
needing  any  affiftance  from  the  male.  'But,  where 
the  young  require  the  nurfmgeare  of  both  parents^ 
pairing  is  a  law  of  nature. 

Who* 
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When  other  races  are  fo  amply  provided  for, 
can  it  be  ferioufly  thought,  that  Providence  is  lefs 
attentive  to  the  human  race  ?  Man  is  a  helplefs 
being  before  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen;  and 
there  may  be  in  a  family  ten  or  twelte  children  of 
different  births,  before  the  eldeft  can  fhift  for  it. 
felf.  Now  in  the  original  ftate  of  hunting  and 
fifhing,  which  are  laborious  occupations,  and  not 
always  fuccefsful,  a  woman,  fuckling  her  infant, 
is  not  able  to  provide  food  even  for  berfelf,  much 
lefs  for  ten  or  twelve  voracious  children.  Matri- , 
roony,  therefore,  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  human  race, 
that  it  muft  be  an  appointment  of  Heaven.  This 
conclufion  cannot  be  refilled  by  any  one  who  be- 
lieves in  Providence,  and  in  final  caufes. 

To  confirm  this  ddftrine,  let  the  confequences 
of  a  loofe  commerce  between  the  fexes  be  examin- 
ed. The  carnal  appetite,  when  confined  to  one 
objeQ,  feldom  tranfgrefles  the  bounds  of  temper- 
ance. But  were  it  encouraged  to  roam,  like  a  bee 
fucking  honey  from  every  flower,  every  new  ob- 
je&  would  inflame  the  imagination.  Satiety  with 
refpeft  to  one,  would  create  new  defires  with  re- 
fpeft  to  others,  and  animal  love  would  become  the 
ruling  paifion. 

Friendfhip  conftitutes  the  greateft  part  of  our 

happinefs.     Without  this,  there  is  nothing  agreea- 
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Me  in  fociety.  Without  diis,  gtorf,  and  riches  »re 
but  a  burden,  and  pleafure  itfelf  hath  no  relifhl 
Now,  where  can  this  be  found  to  perfeft,  and  fd 
fraught  with  the  moft  pure  delights,  as  in  the  mar- 
riage ftate  ?  Where  can  fuch  refemblance  or  con- 
formity of  affe&ions  be  expefted,  as  between'  twdt 
j>erfons,  who  ought  to  have  the  fame  heart,  arid 
the  fame  foul?  What  converfation  can  be  more 
free  and  referved,  than  that  between  thofe,  who 
have  come  under  mutual  engagements  never  to 
part?  Can  there  be  a  greater  fatisfadion  in  life; 
than  to  have  a  faithful  companion,  to  whofn  we 
ftiay  freely  difcover  every  joy  and  every  forr&#f* 
and  with  whom  we  may  intruft  every  private 
thought  with  an  entire  confidence? 

How  delightful  is  that  fociety,  in  which  every 
inftant  furnifhes  either  fide,  with  new  occafions  to 
commend  and  rejoice  in  their  choice;  in  which  fe- 
licity and  public  approbation  fliine  continually 
upon  two  fortunate  perfons,  who  have  given  them- 
felves  to  each  other  for  life;  in  which  all  their  de.* 
fires  are  inceffantly  fatisfied;  and  in  which  the  love 
of  diftin&ion  has  nothing  to  feek  beyond  ttiat 
fociety  ? 

Oh !  woman  I  lovely  woman!  Nature  made  you 
To  temper  man :  We  had  been  brutes  without  you ! 

AngeU 
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Angela  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you : 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  heav'n, 
Amazing  brightnefs,  purity  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy  and  everlafting  love! 
All  other  goods  by  Fortune's  hand  are  given, 
A  wife,  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven. 


ANECDOTE. 
Of  a  SAILOR. 

AN  honeft  tar,  who  had  lined  his  pockets  with 
the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  of  his  'country,  or- 
dered a  huge  gold  ring.     When  the  tradefman 
had  finifhed  it,  he  told  him  it  was  common  to  have 
a  poefy  engraved  on  it.     Very  well,  (faid  the  Tea- 
man,) what  muft  it  be? — Any  thing  you  pleafe,  (re- 
plied the  goldfmith) — Then  (returned  the  other) 
put  on  it 

?c  When^money's  low — the  ring  mull  go/* 

This  was  done,  and  the  honeft  fon  of  the  waves 
was  (b  well  pleafed  with  the  execution  of  the  whole, 
that  he  ordered  a  mafly  pair  of  filver  buckles  to 
be  made,  with  rims  as  broad  as  the  edge  of  a  two 
inch  plank ;—"  and  here,  (faid  he)  you  may  as 
well  put  a  poefy,  on  them  alfo: 

**  If  (hat  yron'tdo— the  buckles  too." 

REMARKABLE 
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REMARKABLE  INSTANCE, 

OF  THE 

Fatal  Effedts  of  Duelling  in  France. 

TN  the  month  of  January  1627.  Count  deBouu 
-■-  tcville,  and  the  celebrated  la  Frette,  having 
fought  between  Poifly  and  Saint  Germain  en,  Layc 
Boutteville's  fecond  was  killed  in  combat,  by 
Doinville  the  fecond  of  la  Frette. 

After  this  duel,  Boutteville  fearing  that  he  fhould 
be  arretted,  retired  into  Flanders,  to  the  court  of 
the  Archduchefs.  The  Marquis  de  Beuvron,  who 
was  defirous  of  avenging  the  death  of  his  friend 
Thorigny,  killed  by  Boutteville,  having  learned, 
that  he  rcfided  at  Bruffels,  haftened  thither  with 
his  Squire  Buquet,  to  find  him;  but  being  both 
known  immediately  upon  their  arrival  notwith- 
standing their  difguife,  guards  were  appointed  to 
watch  them  clofcly,  in  order  to  prevent  any  farther 
mifchief.  Boutteville,  upon  this,  having  protefted 
to  the  Archduchefs,  that  he  would  never  fight  in 
her  territories,  the  Marquis  of  Spinola  was  commit- 
fioned  by  that  Prmccfs  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  two  antagonifts,  he  therefore  invited  Boutte- 
ville, des  Chapellcs,  and  Beuvron  to  dinner,  at  his 
hotel,  where  a  number  of  people  of  the  firft  quality 

were 
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were  affembled,  in  prcfencc  of  whom  each  of  the 
parties,  after  a  cordial  embrace,  folemnly  promifed, 
that  he  would  never  do  any  thing  which  might 
give  the  leaft  offence  to  the  other.  Some  days 
after  this  reconciliation  Boutteville,  who  was  pro- 
bably fincere,  having  repaired  to  Nancy,  received 
no  lefs  than  eight  different  letters  from  fieuvron, 
in  which  he  informed  him  that  being  too  prudent 
to  go  and  meet  him  in  Lorraine,  he  begged  he 
would  be  fo  obliging  as  approach  Paris.  Des 
Chapelles  wrote  alio  to  Beuvron,  "  you  make  a 
great  deal  of  noife,  Sir,  giving  out  every  where, 
that  you  intend  to  fight ;  but  this  I  (hall  never  be- 
lieve till  I  fee  you  in  aftion." 

The  Archduchefs,  in  the  mean  time,  had  re- 
quefted  letters  of  remiflion  for  Boutteville;  but 
the  King  declared  that  he  could  not  in  confeience 
grant  them,  and  that  all  he  had  in  his  power  to  do 
to  oblige  his  aunt,  was  not  to  give  orders  for  his 
being  arretted,  unlefs  he  returned  to  court  or  to 
Paris. 

When  Boutteville  was  informed  of  his  refufal, 
he  faid,  he  would  fight  in  Paris,  and  even  in  the 
Place  Royalty  and  having  potted  thither  with  all 
fpeed,  fent  word  to  Beuvron,  that  he  was  ready  to 
give  him  fatisfa&ion,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  they 

repaired 
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repaired  to  the  Place  Roydlc  whtrc  Beuvron  faid 
to  $outteville,  ((  Lejt  us  now  fettle  our  quarrel, 
without  putting  our  friends  to  pain."—- C4  By  no 
means/'  replied  Boutteville,  c< 1  wifh  the  fun  i? 
be  witpefs  to  our  ?£tions.  Befides  X  am  under  a 
particular  engagement  with  two  friends,  who  wHh 
fo  be  of  the  party,  and  were  I  to  fail  I  fhould  be 
obliged  to  givcthem  fatisfeQion  alfo:  Dcs  Chap- 
dies  is  one  of  them  and  la  Berthc  the  othfcr.  For 
ibis  reafon,  let  us  meet  here  to  morrow  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  do  you,  Sir,  endeavour  to 
Jbring  with  you  two  friends." 

When  Beuvron  quitted  l^s  aptagopift,  he  ran 
to  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  to  Prefident  de  Me. 
fines,  in  order  to  fpeak  with  the  Marquis  d'  Am. 
boife,  fon-in-law  of  that  magiftrate,  whom  he  found 
ill,  and  very  weak  through  lofs  of  blood.  What 
a  misfortune,  "faid  Beuvron !  the  opportunity  you 
fo  much  wiihed  for  is  now  arrived.  Boutteville 
expe&s  me  to-morrow  with  two  friends.  The 
Count  des  Chapelles,  whom  you  are  defirous  of 
feeing  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  is  one  of  them, 
but  weakened  as  you  are  you  muft  not  think  of  it." 
«  Not  think  of  it,"  cried  d*  Amboife!  «  were  I 
certain  of  expiring  the  next  moment  I  would  be 
of  the  party." 

Next 
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Igext  morning  the  combatants  met  and  after 
^ptfi  of  them  bad  been  examined  by  a  gentleman 
jtp  fee  that  none  of  them>  bad  private  armour,  eacji 
took  his  adverfary,  Boutteville  attacked  Bcuvron; 
des  Chapelles,  BufTy~d'Amboife;  la  Berthe,  Bu* 
quet,  and  the  combat  began  with  fwords  and  poig- 
nards,  Boutteville  and  Beuvron  rufhing  forward 
and  feizing  one  another  by  the  collar,  threw  their 
iwordsonthe  ground,  and  held  their  poignards 
elevated  without  ftriking.  At  length,  Boutteville, 
as  they  fay,  firft  propofed  to  put  ap  end  to  the 
combat,  and  they  reciprocally  begged  their  lives 
from  one  another.  Bufly-d'Amboife,  however, 
was  not  fo  fortunate;  des  Chapelle*  gave  him  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  bread,  and  la  Berthe  was  alfo 
wounded  dangeroufly  by  the  fquire  of  Beuvron. 

A  duel  fo  public,  and  of  which  thoufands  fcacl 
been  [pe&ators,  having  foon  reached  the  ears  of 
the  king,  Louis  XII L  an  order  was  fent  to  the 
Grand  Prevot,  to  feize  Boutteville  and  des  Cha- 
pelles, but  they  had  betaken  themfelves  to  flight, 
as  well  as  Beuvron  and  Buquet,  who  retired  to 
England. 

The  two  former,  lefs  prudent,  or  lefs  diligent, 

were  arretted  at  Vitry-lc  Brudc,  conduQed  on  foot 

as  far  aa  Vitry-le-Francois,  and  there  put  into  an 

H  h  apartment 
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apartment  clofely  guarded,  where  they  pad  feven 
days,  during  which  they  appeared  to  be  vety 
quiet,  and  am u fed  themfelves  ih  playing  at  pi- 
quet, ■ 

When  they  arrived  at  Paris,  and  were  Ihqt  up 
in  the  Baftile,  commiflaries  were  appointed  to  in- 
terrogate them.  Boutteville  confefled  every  thing 
ingenuoufly,  but  des  Chapelles  did  not  fhew,  the 
fame  candour* 

Madam  de  Boutteville,  alarmed  for  the  fate  of 
ber  hufband,  threw  herfelf  at  the  King's  feet,  in 
order  to  (blicit  for  his  pardon.  The  Prince  arid 
Priricefs  of  Conde,  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of 
Montmorency,  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  An* 
gouleme,  Cardinal  de  la  Valette,  and  the  Count 
d'Alais,  all  endeavoured  to  fecond  her  petition, 
ia&f.  to  excite  the  Monarch's  pity-  but  without 
cfFcft.  His  Majefty  remained  inflexible,  and  the 
parliament  received  orders  to  bring  the  two  cri- 
minals to  trial. 

The  Bifhop  of  Nantz,  who  had  liberty  to  fee 
them,  attended  them  regularly,  and  prepared  them 
for  death.  "  Madam,"  faid  the  Count  de  Bout- 
teville to  the  lady  of  the  Prefident  de  Mefmes  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  her,  "Were  I  not 
truly  fenfible  of  the  crime  I  have  committed 

againft 
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pel  thing  will  bfc  to  fttisfy  my  creditors*  Adieu.***  * 
I  will  not  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you,  left 
that  might  increafe  your  aflli&ion. 

On  the  nth,  of  June,  Boutteville  and  dei  Cha- 
pelles  were  condu&ed  to  the  Palais,  boutteville 
appeared  firft  in  the  Grand  Chamber,  and  was  in- 
terrogated, after  which  des  Chapelles  was  brought 
in,  and  having  anfwered  fome  queftions  put  to 
him  by  the  firft  Prefident,  he  begged  permiffion 
of  the  Judges  to  fay  a  few  words,  and  having  ob- 
tained it,  addrefled  tljem  as  follows: 

«  Gentlemen,  fince  you  have  done  me  the  fa- 
vour to  aflemble  here  on  my  account,  and  fince 
my  crime  has  brought  me  into  your  prefence ;  I 
mud  beg  two  things  of  you :  the  firft  is,  that  ju- 
dice  may  be  fatisfied  in  my  perfon,  and  the  fecond, 
that  you  will  Jhew  mercy  towards  my  coufin. 
Though  I  am  fenfible,  that  you  are  not  ignorant 
of  his  merit,  for  all  France  is  fcnfible  of  it,  yet  as  I 
have  the  honour  of  knowing  him  more  intimately, 
I  can  with  juftice  aflert,  that  it  is  fuperior  to  that 
which  the  applaufes  of  the  public  givehim;  a  re* 
card  to  his  family,  and  the  fervices  which  his  ax>~ 
ccftors  have  done  to  the  kingdom,  ought  alio  to 
nuke  you  incline  to  the  fide  of  mercy.  It  appears 
:n  me,  that  by  laving  an  excllent  officer  and  a 
pliant  general,  you  will  contribute  to  die  good 
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of  tife  fraMte,  arid  prevent  the  lamentation*  of  po- 
ftertty,  who  undoubtedly  will  be  fenfible  of  this 
lob.  His  paffion  for  duelling  will  grow  cool  with 
age,  And  a  man  like  him,  who  has  no  other  objeft 
but  the  glory  of  the  ftate,  and  of  his  prince,  may 
be  employed  on  every  occafion.  With  regard  to 
royfdf,  I  eipe&from  your  juftice  what  is  due  to 
the  a&ion  I  have  committed;  for  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  plead  any  excufe,  but  only  to  beg  you 
would  confider  the  family,  the  merit  and  the  ac- 
tions of  my  coufin  Boutteville." 

Next  day  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  their  fen* 
tence  was  read  to  them,  which  had  been  pafled  the 
the  evening  before,  and  which  was,  that  they 
fixould  both  be  beheaded.  The  Princefs  of  Con- 
de,  the  Dutchefs  de  Montmorency,  the  Dutchefs 
of  Angouleme,  the  Countefs  de  Boutteville,  and 
feveral  other  ladies,  haftened  to  the  Louvre,  to 
fpeak  to  the  King>  who  confented,  but  with  great 
difficulty  to  fee  them.  All  the  ladies  threw  them- 
felves  at  his  feet,  and  implored  mercy.  The  Coun- 
tefs de  Boutteville  fainted,  and  the  reft  burft  into 
tears,.while  the  King,  who  was  rather  teazed  than 
foftened  by  their  felicitations,  faid  to  the  Princefs 
of  Conde,  "  I  feel  as  much  for  their  (ate  as  you, 
but  my  cpafcience  forbids  mt  to  pardon  them." 

About 
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-  About  five  in  the  evening  the  two  criminals  hal- 
ving arrived  at  the  place  'where  they  were  to  go 
through  the  laft  fcene,  the  executioner  cut  Boutte-; 
ville's  hair  behind,  and  the  latter  putting  his  hind, 
towards  his  beard,  the  Bithop  of  Nantz  faid  to  hips, 
€«  Did  you  not  promife,  my  fon,  to  think  no  more;, 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  and  yet  you  think  of 
them  ftill!  "  He  was  then  aflted  whether  he  would, 
have  his  eyes  covered  with  a  bandage,  but  he  re* 
plied  in  the  negative;  and  a  moment  after  bis  head 
was  feparated  from  his  body. 

Des  Chapelles,  who  had  remained  in  the  cart, 
and  who  had  his  back  turned  towards  the  fcaffold, 
having  learned  that  Boutteville  had  fatisfied  juf- 
tjee,  cried  out,  •*  My  coufin  is  dead,  let  us  pray 
to  God  for  his  foul."  When  he  mounted  the 
fcaffold,  perceiving  Boutteville's  body,  he  faid, 
"This  then  is  the  body  of  my  coufin  V9  Then 
refting  upon  the  arm  of  a  young  ecclefiaftic,  who 
\vas  near,  he  kneeled  down,  rofe  up  again,  and  hav- 
ing laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  fubmitted  to 
the  fate  of  his  unhappy  companion. 

After  the  death  of  the  Count  des  Chapelles, 
many  letters  were  handed  about  at  Paris,  which  he 
had  written  to  different  people  the  evening  before 
his  execution.  That  which  he  wrote  to  Madam 
cje  Brqjutteville  was  as  follows: 

«  My 
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n  My  diar  CouGn,  were  you  lefs  virtuou^  I 
fhftild  not  attempt  to  give  you  confolation.  You 
have  loft  every  thing  that  you  could  lofe,  but  all 
France  lofes  with  you.  Your  hufband  was  ftill 
young,  but  he  could  not  have  acquired  more 
honour  in  this  world;  What  could  you  expeft 
from  his  courage,  but  an  untimely  end?  You  en- 
joyed him  only  araidft  continual  fear  and  terror, 
and  God,  who  has  by  a  miracle  always  prefer ved 
his  life,  gives  you  this  powerful  confolation,  that 
he  hath  taken  him  from  you  in  order  to  bring  him 
near  to  himfelf.  .Rejoice  then,  Madam,  if  you 
fmcerely  love  him  as  I  am  convinced  you  dp. 
Let  not  your  grief  make  you  abandon  your  chil- 
dren, who  have  need  of  being  educated  under 
your  prote&ion.  Teach  them,  what  you  know 
fo  well,  to  live  in  the  world,  in  the  bofom  of  vir- 
tue. Change  not  your  condition,  if  you  wifh  to 
be  the  moft  efteemed  female  of  the  age,  as  your 
hufband  was  the  moll  efteemed  of  men.  Dear 
couGn,  I  give  you  part  of  the  confolation,  which 
I  (hall  find  in  accompanying  him,  and  I  recom- 
mend to  you  with  my  whole  foul,  my  poor  mo- 
ther.—May  God  blcfs  and  comfort  her  I 

"  I  am,  &c." 


-Mr. 
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Mr.  Garrkk  being  asked  by  a  JSfoMema*  if 
bedid  not  intend  to  sit  m  Parliament? 

CAVE      HJM 

An  Anfwer  in  the  following  Lines. 

MORE  than  tontcnt  with  what  my  talents  gain. 
Of  public  favour  though  a  little  vain, 
Yet  not  fo  vain  my  iriind,  fo  madly  bent, 
To  wifh  to  play  the  fool  in  Parliament; 
In  each  dramatic  unify  to  err, 
Miftaking  time,  and  place,  and  charafter: 
Were  it  my  fate  to  quit  the  mimic  art, 
•I'd  tt  ftrut  and  fret*  no  more  in  any  part; 
No-more  in  public  fcenes  would  I  engage, 
Or  Wear  the  cap  and  mafk  on  any  ftage. 


ON  THE 

Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  the  DEITT 

IN    THE 

Creation  and  Government  of  the  World* 

THAT  this  earth  was  dcfigncd  for  the  accom- 
modation of  living  creatures  which  are  up- 
on it,  and  principally  of  man,  we  cannot  be  igno- 
rant or  doubtful  of,    if  we  are  not  fo  negligent 

and 
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and  ftupid  as  to  let  thofe  innumerable  figns  and  ar- 
guments that  (hew  it  pafs  unobferved.  If  we  look 
upon  the  frame  of  the  animals  themfelves,  what  a 
number  of  admirable  contrivances  in  each  of  them 
do  appear  for  the  fuftenance,  for  the  fafety,  for  the 
pleafure,  for  the  propagation,  for  grace  and  orna- 
ment, for  all  imaginable  convenience  fuitable  to 
the  kind  and  ftation  of  each!  If  we  look  about 
them,  what  variety  and  abundance  of  convenient 
provifions  offer  themfelves,  even  to  a  carelefs  view, 
anfweiable  to  all  their  needs,  and  all  their  defires; 
wholefome  and  pleafant  food  to  maintain  their 
lives;  yea,  even  to  gratify  all  their  fenfes,  fit  fliel- 
ter  from  offence,  and  fafe  refuge  from  danger!— * 
All  thefe  things;  provided  in  fufficient  plenty,  and 
commodioufly  difpofed  for  fuch  a  vaft  number  of 
creatures,  not  the  lead,  mod  weak,  or  contempti- 
ble creature,  but  we  may  fee  fome  care  has  been 
taken  for  its  nourifliment  and  comfort. — What 
wonderful  inftin&s  are  they  endued  with  for  pro- 
curing and  diftinguifhing  their  food,  for  guarding 
themfelves  and  their  young  from  danger !  But  for 
man  efpecially  a  moft  liberal  provifion  has  been 
made  to  fupply  all  his  needs,  to  pleafe  all  his  ap- 
petites, to  exercife  with  profit  and  fatisfaftion  all 
his  faculties,  to  content  (I  might  fay)  his  utmoft 
curiofity.  Niqut  cnim  Ncccflitatibus  tantummodo  nos- 
tril provijwm  eft,  vfque  in  Delictus  amatur,  fays 

I  i  Seneca: 
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themfelves  are  ferviceable  to  us  many  ways:  they 
are  commodious  for  our  traffic  and  commerce ; 
they  fupply  the  bottles  of  Heaven  with  water  to 
refrefli  the  earth;  they  are  inexhauftible  cifterns, 
from  whence  our  fprings  and  rivers  are  derived ; 
they  yield  (lores  of  good  fifh,  and  other  conveni- 
ences of  life.  The  very  rude  and  difordcrly 
winds  do  us  no  little  fervice  in  brufhing  and 
cleanfing  the  air  for  our  health,  in  driving  for. 
ward  our  fliips,  in  fcattering  and  fpreading  about 
the  clouds,  thofe  clouds  which  drop  fatiiefs 
on  our  grounds. — As  for  our  fubjefts,  the  ani* 
roads,  it  is  not  poflible  to  reckon  the  manifold 
utilities  we  receive  from  them :  how  many  ways 
they  fupply  our  needs  with  pleafant  food  and  con- 
venient cloathing;  how  they  eafe  our  labour,  and 
how  they  promote  even  our  fport  and  recreation. 
Are  we  not  then  not  only  very  (tupid,  but 
very  ungrateful,  if  we  do  not  difcern  abundance 
of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  in  the  contrivance  and 
I  ordering  of  all  thefe  things,  fo  as  thus  to  confpire 
for  our  good  ?  Is  it  not  reafonable  that  we  fhould 
devoutly  cry  out  with  the  Pfalmift,  0  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  works!  In  wifdom  haft  thou  made 
them  all:  the  earth  is  full  of  .thy  riches;  fo  is  the 
wide  and  great  fea :  the  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee, 
and  thou  givejl  them  their  meat  in  duefeafon. 

I  i  a  THE 
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A    N 

ANECDOTE. 

THE  father  of  Elmira  and  Urgania  (fuch  I  (hall 
call  the  two  young  ladies)  was  in  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  way  of  trade ;  but  launching  out  in  an  en- 
terprize  rather  hazardous,  ruined  at  once  the  hopes 
of  aggrandizing  his  family,  and  reduced  him  to  9 
ftate  of  bankruptcy.  The  fbock  was  too  great; 
reafon,  unaffifted  by  religion,  was  too  weak  to  (top 
the  current :  he  funk  beneath  the  ftorm,  bequeath- 
ed his  helplefs  orphans  to  the  care  of  his  fitter,  of 
amiable  principles,  and  a  decent  independency. 

Elmira,  the  eldeft,  was  about  eighteen,  poflefled 
of  no  perfonal  accomplifhments,  but  of  the  moft 
engaging  difpofition,  and  enlarged  underftanding*. 
The  plainnefs  of  her  perfon  eradicated  thofc  feed* 
of  vanity  that  are  too  often  apt  to  fpring  up  even 
in  infant  minds,  where  beauty  is  inherent.  Her 
aunt  had  given  her  a  ufeful  education,  and  {he 
ftrove  to  improve  it  by  reading  edifying  books, 
and  attending  to  the  inftruftions  of  thofe  whom 
age  and  experience  had  made  wifer.  Nor  could 
all  the  compliments  that  were  paid  to  her  fiftert 

beauty 
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give  rife  to  the  fmalleft  emotions  of  envy : 
:  faw  her  fitter's  beauty  with  pleafure,  and 
o  make  her  {till  more  amiable  by  tji£  pre- 
F  humility  and  virtue.  Though  endowed 
targe  (hare  of  wit,  yet  (he  governed  it  in 
manner,  that  while  it  gained  her  the  admi- 
of  the  opposite  fex,  U  gave  no  offence  to 
n. 

aty  ftrikes  the  vulgar  eye  at  firft  fight,  but 
ire  amiable  qualities  of  the  heart  are  not  to 
erned  but  by  a  nice  and  curious  obfervcr.— ? 
*ras  Elmira,  by  the  unthinking  many,  confi- 
as  a  plain  girl,  not  worth  taking  notice  of; 
r  the  con  fide  ring  few,  as  an  excellent  com- 
i,  and  every  way  qualified  to  fhine  with  eclat 
marriage  (late.     Of  the  latter  opinion  was 
t  ■    ",  a  young  man  poffeffed  of  fentiments 
feft  unifon  with  her  own.     He  had  known 
a  from  her  infancy,  and  had  long  beheld  her 
egard,  but  fcornful   to  make   propofals  of 
ige,    'till   his   fituation   in  life  would   en- 
lim  to  maintain  her  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
Drth.    In  a  fhort  time  every  thing  turned  out 
wifhes:  he  declared  his  fentiments  for  the 
>le  girl,  which  met  with  the  univerfal  appro- 
i  of  both  parties,  and  he  had  the  happinefs 
d  that  intereft  had  no  fhare  in  the  confent  o£ 

Elmira. 
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Elmira.  She  bas  fince  blcffed  him  with  two  fWeck 
pledges  of  her  love,  and  now  lives  a  pattern  of 
conjugal  happinefs  and  virtue. 

How  different  from  the  amiable  Elmira  is  tfte 
beautiful,  but  defpifed  Urgania  ? — to  look  at  fcttr, 
you  would  imagine  nature  hadexbaufted  her  whole 
flock  of  beauty  in  forming  this  one  lovely  objeS? 
to  converfe  with  her,  you  would  fay  folly  had 
taken  the  fame  pains  to  make  her  ridiculous.—* 
Caprice,  drfcontent,  and  ambition,  {hew  them* 
felves  in  every  trifling  a&ion  of  her  life.  Tired 
of  the  repeating  difgufts  flie  receives  from  her 
own  fex9  in  confequeoce  of  her  vanity,  fhe  leeks 
refuge  in  the  flattering  converfation  of  men. 
Here  too  fhe  is  difappointed :  what  her  beauty 
conquers,  her  folly  is  fure  to  undo.  The  rich  lay 
fnares  for  her  virtue ;  but  this  her  pride  (a  ufeful 
quality  in  fome  cafes)  fruftrate's,  and  men  of  an 
equal  fituation  with  herfelf,  fhe  reje&s  with  dif- 
dain. 

Alcander  is  a  young  fellow  of  great  good  na- 
ture, and  many  other  good  qualities  of  the  heart. 
He  had  beheld  Urgania  with  the  eyes  of  love: 
yet  he  was  not  blind  to  her  imperfe&ions;  he 
faw  them  with  regret,  and  wifiied  to  make  her 
perfett.     His  perfon  was  agreeable  to  her  eye* 

fee 
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fhe  loved  him  in  filence,  but  her  vanity  over- 
ruled her  paffion.  His  fituation  in  life  was  not 
adequate  to  her  ambitious  views.  She  confulted 
her  glafs,  her  only  monitor,  it  told  her  fhe  would 
do  honour  to  a  tide,  and  her  difinterefted  plebe- 
ian was  difcarded  with  difdain.  He  law  through 
the  foolifh  vanity  of  her  proceedings,  and  he  was 
above  defyaif.  He  paid  his  addrcfles  to  a  more 
worthy  objeft,  and  was  fhortly  after  married* 

Urgania,  'till  now,  knew  not  how  much  (he  lov- 
ed him :  his  marriage  was  a  dagger  to  her  heart. 
To  be  negle&ed  and  forfaken  for  a  woman  who 
bad  no  perfonal  accomplifhmenis  to  vie  with  her's, 
was  infupportable ;  "  it  paled  her  damafk  cheek." 
Her  beauty  is  no  longer  ftriking,  and  though  the 
fame  infipid  creature  as  before,  fhe  is  no  longer 
regarded  with  the  eyes  of  admiration.  Where  do 
we  find  the  worth  of  fuch  a  woman  as  Urgania? 
May  fhe  not  juftly  be  compared  to  the  gaudy  tu- 
Ifp,  wbofe  variety  of  colour  pleafes  the  eye,  but 
is  poflefied  of  no  fragrance  to  regale  the  fracll. 

Such  difappointments  as  thefe  will  frequently  at- 
tend the  woman  who  has  nothing  to  recommend 
her  but  a  fine  perfon,  whofe  confeioufnefs  that  fhe 
is  handfomc  leads  her  to  be  vain  and  infolcnt,  to 
flatter  herfelf  with  being  raifed  to  a  fplendid  Gtua- 
jion  by  her  beauty,  and  to  refufe  fuch  offers  as 
prudence,  if  not  mifled  by  vanity,  would  lead  her 
to  accept.  ON 
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O  JV    H  V  M  A  N  I  TT. 

NOT  all  the  laurel's  on  great  Cae Par's  brow, 
Not  all  the  honour's  Rome  to  pay  him  ftrove, 
Cou'd  fuch  a  glorious,  deathlefs  name  beftovr 
As  the  fair  wreath  that  meek-ey'd  iriercy  wore. 

Shall  mur'drous  conqueft  paint  the  path  to  Fame  ? 

Shall  fcenes  of  Ravage  ftill  employ  the  Mufe? 
And  (hall  not  tender  mercy  have  the  claim  ? 

The  palm  to  her  (hall  ftill  the  fong  refute  ? 

Ah,  no !  the  prowefs  of  the  hero's  (word, 
(When  but  to  rapine  and  to  wafte  confined) 

The  fhouts  of  triumph  can  no  more  afford, 
No  title  like  the  father  of  mankind. 

Young  Amnion's,  or  the  Swcdifh  Charle's  fame, 
May  win  the  wonder  of  the  unthinking  croud; 

But  reafon's  fober  voice  (hall  ftill  proclaim, 
The  paths  to  glory  are  not  wet  with  blood. 

To  purge  an  impious,  bold,  offending  race 
The  ftagnate,  poifon  breeding  air  to  clean  fe, 

Th*  indignant  father  bids  his  wrath  take  place, 
A  conqueror  now,  and  now  a  whirlwind  fends* 
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DETRACTION: 
A  VISION*. 

J^UPERIOR  excellence  is  the  general  mark  of 
**-^  calumny,  and  envy  is  naturally  led  to  afperfc 
wliat  it  cannot  imitate,  A  little  mind  is  fcanda- 
lized  at  the  pre-eminence  of  its  neighbour,  and 
endeavours  to  depreciate  virtues*  Thus  the  dif- 
tempered  eye,  impatient  of  prevailing  brightnefs, 
by  endeavouring  to  difcover  fpots  in  the  lucid 
objed,  infenfibly  betrays  its  own  weaknefs* 

But  as  this  is  a  topic  which  has  been  defcanted 
upon  by  a  variety  of  pens,  I  {hall  try  to  enliven 
it  with  the  air  of  novelty,  by  throwing  my  farther 
thoughts  upon  it  into  the  form  of  a  vifion. 

M ethought  1  found  myfelf,  on  a  fudden,  in  i 
very  extenfive  region,  which  was  fubjeft  to  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  a  fury  named  Detraction.— The 
fields  around  looked  wild  and  uncultivated;  the 
tops  of  the  hills  were  covered  with  fhow,  and  the 
whole  country  Teemed  to  mourn  the  inclement  Se- 
verity of  one  eternal  winter  Inftead  of  the  grate 
f ul  verdure  of  a  kindly  herbage,  there  fprang  up 
to  fight  the  hemlock,  the  aconite,  and  other  bane- 
ful plants.  The  woods  were  inhabited  by  beafts 
of  prey ;  while,  on  melancholy  boughs,  fat  perch- 
ed the  birds  of  night,  brooding  in  doleful  filencc. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  plain  was  a  bleak  moun- 
tain, where  I  defcried  a  groupe  of  figures,  which 
I  prcfently  made1  up  to.  On  the  fummit,  the  fury 
of  the  place  presented  herfelf  to  view.  There 
was  a  peculiar  deformity  in  her  perfon.  Her  eyes 
were  galled  and  red,  her  vifage  fwollen  and  terri- 
Blcj  and  from  her  mouth  proceeded  a  two-edged 
fword.  A  blafted  oak  was  the  throne  on  which  flte 
fat;  her  food  was  the  teeth  of  vipers,  and  her 
drink  was  gall  arid  vinegar*  At  a  little  diftance 
from  her  I  obferved  Ignorance  talking  loud  in 
his  own  praife;  Pride  ftrutting  on  his  tiptoes; 
Conceit  praftifing  at  a  mirrour;  and  Envy,  like  a 
vulture,  preying  on  herfelf.  The  multitude,  that 
paid  their  adoration  to  the  fury,  were  a  conipo- 
litionofall  nations  and  profeffions,  of  different 
charaftcrs  and  capacities.  There  was  the  mecha- 
nic, the  tradefinan,  thefcholar;  but  the  mod 
zealous  votaries  confided,  principally,  of  old 
maids,  pcevifh  batchelors,  difcarded  courtiers, 
and  the  like.  Each  ftrove  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  fury,  by  facrificing  the  bed  and  moft  va- 
luable of  their  friends;  nor  could  proximity  of 
blood  move  compaflion,  or  plead  exemption  from 
being  the  viftim  of  her  infatiable  cruelty.  Some 
addrefled  this  infernal  Moloch  with  their  firft 
fruits,  while  ethers  were  chanting  forth  the  extent 
of  her  power,  and  expatiating  on  the  number  of 
tier  conquefls.  A\ 
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At  this  inftant  arofe  in  my  mind  all  the  little 
fentiments  of  humanity  I  had  hitherto  cultivated; 
and  I  began  to  blame  my  criminal  curiofity,  that 
prompted  me  to  afcend  the  mountain;    but  in  a 
few  minutes  the  fcene  was  very  agreeably  rever- 
fed »   Tor  towards  the  fouthern  boundaries   I  (Un- 
covered the  clouds  parting,  the  fky  purpling,  and 
tfee  fun  breaking  forth  in  all  his  glory  ;  when  im- 
mediately there  appeared  advancing  towards  me 
Good- Nature,  in  all  her  fplendour,  arrayed  like 
a  fylvaji  nymph,  blooming  with  unftudicd  graces. 
She.  was  of  a  fair  and  ruddy  complexion,  .which 
received  additional  beauty  from  the  pleafing  fmilcs 
wjiicfr  dwelt  upon  her  countenance.    On  her  right 
hand  flione  Good-Senfc,  with  a  peculiar  majefty, 
though  with  fomewhat  of  diffidence  in  her  mind* 
She  was  the  chief  favourite  with  the  Goddcfs,  and 
leemed  to  have  the  dire&ion  of  her  perfon.     On 
ljer  left  was  Generofuy,  carrying  a  heart  in  her 
hand. — The.  next  that  prefented  herfelf  was  Mo- 
deity,  >ith  her  eyes  fi,%ed  on  the  ground,  and  her 
checks  fpread  with  rofes.     Then  followed  a  long 
train  of  beauties,  who,  by  the  unaffefled  charms 
of  their  per fons,  and  an  engaging  peculiarity  of 
drefs,    made  me  deOrous  of  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  them.— Upon  a  nearer  approach, 
I  found  they  were  a  tribe  of  Britifh   Ladies,  who 
were  always  fond  of  appearing  in  the  retinue  of 
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the  Goddeft,  from  whofe  indulgent  fmiles  they 
receive^  an  additional  luftre  to  their  charms.— I 
then  turned  my  eyes  to  the  mqnfters  that  I  have 
above  defefibed,  the  principal  of  whom  grew  pale, 
and  prefently  fell  in  a  fwoon  from  her  throne.— 
fride  funk  into  a  fhade;  Envy  fell  proflrate,  and 
bit  the  ground;  while  Ignorance  vanifhed  like  f 
morning  cloud  before  the  riling  fun.     As  the 
Goddefs  drew  near,  the  whole  colle&ion  of  fiend* 
difappeared.    The  bafilifk  (kulked  into  the  glade, 
the  wild  beaft  betook  himfelf  to  the  covert;  and 
the  oak,  Qn  which  the  fury  had  been  felted,  bud- 
ded forth  afrcfh.     Wherever  the  Goddefs  walked, 
the  flowers  fprung  up  fpontaneous  at  her  feet; 
the  tender  roe  was  feen  bounding  o'er  the  moun7 
tains,  and  the  little  lambs  (jporfing  on  the  hills, 
Inftead  of  the  bria^  and  the  thorn,  there  (hot  forth 
the  myrtle  and  every  odoriferous  fhrub;    the 
voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard  ip  the  groves,  and 
the  dales  refounded  with  the  melodious  harmony 
of  the  nightingale.     In  a  word,  the  whole  region 
confeffed  the  benign  influence  of  the  Deity,  and 
appeared  in  all  the  blufliing  foftnefc  of  the  fpring* 
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ANECDOTE      " 

OF    THE 

Mean  Complaisance  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Minority  of  Lewis  XIV. 

MDc  la  Porte,  who  was  firft  valet  de  Cham- 
•  bre  for  many  years  to  Lewis  XIV.  in  his 
minority,  in  his  memoirs  fays,  as  it  often  happened 
that  young  Lewis  would  mifbehave  in  the  prefence 
of  his  Governor,  Marfhal  de  Villeroy,  I  ufed  to 
wait  without  laying  any  thing,  in  hopes  that  his 
Governor  would  correft  him ;  but  when  I  per- 
ceived he  let  his  royal  pupil  go  on,  I  took  the  li- 
berty to  put  his  Majefty  in  mind  of  what  he  was, 
and  of  what  he  ought  to  do.     Then,  indeed,  M. 
Villeroy,  after  mufing  a  while,  would  fay,  "  La 
Porte  tells  you  truth,  Sir !  La  Porte  tells  you  truth !" 
And  this  was  all  the  reprehenfion  or  advice  that 
this  conscientious  Governor  could  afford ;  for  fo 
extremely  complaifant  was  he  to  all  the  King's  foi- 
bles, that,  young  as  he  was,  Lewis  himfelf  perceiv- 
ed it ;  and  frequently,  when  he  appealed  to  the 
Marfhal  with  regard  to  things,  unlefs  his  own  fenfe 
told  him  they  were  wrong,  he  faid  he  would  an~ 
Twer  that  his  Governor  would  fay, 4C  Yes  Sire,  you 
arc  in  the  right.0 

ON 
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OJV    POLITENESS. 

i 

THERE  is  no  qualification  in  which  people 
are  more  generally  folicitous  to  excel  than 
politenefs ;  but  yet  the  principles  of  it  are  fo  fel- 
dom  underftood,  that  we  are  continually  difgufted 
with  a  ftudied  ceremony  of  behaviour,  which  muft 
be  confidered  by  every  roan  of  difcernment  as  a 
miferable  fuccedaneum  for  that  unconftraincd* 
and  apparently  natural  addrefs  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  charaderiftics  of  good  breeding. 

Too  much  anxiety  to  be  agreeable  in  company. 
feldom  fails  to  incur  the  cenfure  of  imperti- 
nence ;  and  to  be  continually  on  the  watch  for  op- 
portunities to  pay  compliments,  or  perform  little 
offices  of  kindnefs,  proves  that  the  party  is  rather 
influenced  by  the  vanity  of  difplaying  his  own 
compliments,  than  a  defire  to  contribute  to  the 
gratification  of  the  company.  Ovcrftraincd  com- 
pliments are  neither  praQifed  or  encouraged  but 
by  filly  people  :  and  indeed  they  are  a  fevere  re- 
flection on  fuch  as  make  ufe  of  them ;  for  theje 
cannot  be  a  more  palpable  abfurdity  than  to  attri? 
butc  qualities  to  perfons,  wljo  rauft  thcmfelves  be, 
confeious  that  they  do  nptppffefstheip.  This  glar- 
ing vicein  convcrfation  is  bcfidcs  grofsly  affront- 
ing, as  it  evidently  conveys  an  imitation  of  defeft, 

by 
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>y  reminding  the  petfon  that  he  does  not  in  reali- 
y  poflefs  what  is  attributed  to  him. 

Good  nature  is  fo  eflential  to  politenefs,  that 
very  other  advantage  will  not  compenfate  for  the 
/ant  of  it.  The  man  of  a  morofe  difpofition  may 
mploy  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  aflame  a  grace- 
'ulnefs  of  behaviour :— he  will  dill  be  aukward, 
liff,  and  affie&ed;  for  that  cafe  which  is  the  princi- 
>al  evidence  of  true  gentility,  arifes  from  a  coropla- 
:ency  of  temper,  readily  accommodating  itfelf  to 
he  convenience  o£  others,  and  not  from  an  affec- 
tation of  kindnefs,  which  implies  vanity  and  con- 
ceit, and  bears  no  relation  to  the  defire  of  render* 
ing  fcrvice,  or  communicating  fatisfa£lion. 

Politenefs  is  faid  to  be  the  art  of  rendering 
one's  felf  agreeable;  but  it  is  an  art  in  which  a 
proficiency  cannot  be  attained,  unlefs  the  natural 
difpofition  correfpond  with  an  inclination;  for 
politenefs  more  materially  depends  on  a  benefi- 
cence of  heart,  than  an  attention  to  common  civi- 
lities: the  firft  will  give  the  qualification  in  reali- 
ty, and  the  other  an  affeftation  of  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  underftood,  that  the  introdudion  of 
art  is  juftifiable,  as  far  as  it  tends  to  the  improve- 
ment of  nature. 

Mr. 
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Mr.    CONGREVE 

T  O 

LORD  COBHAM, 

ON   IMPROVING    THE    PRESENT   TIME. 

SINCEREST  fcritifc  of  my  Profe  6r  Rhyme; 
Tell  how  the  plfeafing  Stotoe  employs  tbf 
Time. 
Say,  Cobkam,  what  amufes  thy  Retreat? 
Or  Stratagems  of  War,  or  Schemes  of  Fate? 
Doft  thou  recal  to  Mind,  with  Joy  or  Grief, 
Grsat  Marlbro's  Aftiotis,  that  immortal  Chief,   ' 
Whofe  (lighted  Trophy,  raised  in  each  Campaign^ 
More  than  fuffic'd  to  fignalize  a  Reign? 
Does  thy  Remembrance  rifing  warm  thy  Heart, 
With  Glory  pall,  where  thou  thyfelf  hadft  Part? 
Or  doft  thou  grieve  indignant  now  to  fee 
The  fruitlefs  End  of  all  thy  ViQory  f 
To  fee  th'  audacious  Foe  fo  late  fubdu'd. 
Difpute  thofe  Terms  for  which  fo  long  they  fu'd: 
As  if  Britannia  now  werfc  funk  fo  low, 
To  beg  that  peace,  fhe  wonted  to  bellow, 
fie  far  that  Gililt!  be  never  known  that  Shame! 
That  England  fliould  retraft  her  rightful  Claim! 
Or,  ceafing  to  be  dreaded  or  ador'd, 
Stain,  with  her  pen,  the  luftre  of  her  fword. 
Or  doft  thou  give  the  Winds  afar  to  blow 
Each  vexing  Thought  and  Heart-devouring  Woe* 
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And  fix  thy  mind  alone  on  rural  fcenes, 

To  turn  the  levell'd  lawns  to  liquid  plains; 

T<*  raife  the  creeping  rills  from  humble  beds, 

And  force  the  latent  fprings  to  lift  their  heads; 

On  wat'ry  columns,  capitals  to  rear, 

That  mix  their  flowing  curls  with  upper  air? 

Or  doft  thou,  weary  grown,  thefe  works  negleft, 

No  temples,  ftatues,  obelifks  ereft; 

But  catch  the  morning  breeze  from  fragrant 

meads, 
Or  Aran  the  noon-tide  ray  in  wholefome  (hades  j 
Or  lowly  Walk  along  the  mazy  wood, 
To  meditate  oh  all  that's  wife  and  good? 
For  nature,  bountiful  in  thee,  has  join'd 
A  perfon  pleafing  with  a  worthy  mind. 
Not  given  the  form  alone,  but  means  and  art, 
To  diaW  the  eye,  or  to  allure  the  heart. 
Poor  were  the  praife  in  fortune  to  excel, 
Yet  want  the  way  to  ufe  that  fortune  well ; 
While  thus  adorn'd,  while  thus  with  virtue 

crown'd. 
At  home  in  peace,  abroad  in  arms  renown'd. 
Graceful  in  form,  and  winning  in  addrefs, 
While  thus  you  think,  what  aptly  you  exprefs ; 
With  health,  with  honour,  with  a  faireftate, 
A  table  free,  and  elegantly  neat. 
What  can  be  added  more  to  mortal  blifs  ? 
What  can  he'  want  that  ftands  poffefs'd  of  this  ? 

L  1  What 
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What  can  the  fondeft  wifhing  mother  more 

Ofheav'n,  attentive,  for  her  fbn  implore  ? 

And  yet  a  happinefs  remains  unknown, 

Or  to  philofophy  revcal'd  alone ; 

A  Precept  which  unpraftis'd  renders  vain 

Thy  flowing  h6pes,  and  pleafures  turn  to  pain. 

Should  hope  and  fear  thy  heart  alternate  tear, 

Or  love,  or  hate,  or  rage,  or  anxious  care, 

Whatever  paflions  may  thy  mind  in  felt, 

Where  is  that  mind  which  paflions  ne'er  moleft  ?) 

Amidft  the  pangs  of  fuch  inteftine  ftrife, 

Still  think  the  prcfent  day  the  laft  of  life ; 

Defer  not  till  to  morrow  to  be  wife, 

To-morrow's  Sun  to  thee  may  never  rife ; 

Or  fhould  to-morrow  chance  to  chear  thy    fight, 

With  her  enlivening  and  unlook'd  for  light. 

How  grateful  will  appear  her  dawning  rays ! 

As  favours  unexpefted  doubly  pleafe. 

Who  thus  can  think,  &  who  fuch  thoughts  purfues; 

Content  may  keep  his  life,  or  calmly  lofe  ; 

All  proofs  of  this  thou  may 'ft  thyfelf  receive, 

When  leifure  from  affairs  will  give  thee  leave. 

Come,  fee  thy  friend,  retir'd  without  regret, 

Forgetting  carer  or  driving  to  forget; 

In  eafy  contemplation,  footing  time 

With  morals  much,  and  now  and  then  with  rhyme; 

Not  fo  robuft  in  body,  as  in  mind, 

And  always  undeje&ed,  tho'  declined; 

Not 
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Not  wonYJring  at  the  world's  new  wicked  ways, 
Colnpar'd  with  thbfe  of  our  Fore-father's  days : 
For  virtue  now,  is  neither  more  or  lefsf 
And  vice  is  only  vary'd  in  thedrefs: 
Believe  it,  men  have  ever  been  the  fame, 
And  Ovid's  golden  age  is  but  a  dream. 

WILLIAM   CONGREVE. 


DANCING   and    LOGIC 
COMPARED. 

AS  logic  is  termed  the  art  of  thinking,  fo  dan- 
cing may  be  called  the  art  of  gefturc.     Lo- 
gic teaches  us  fo  to  order  and  arrange  our  thoughts, 
as  to  give  them  perfpicuity  and  propriety  of  con- 
nexion, and  by  dancing  we  are  taught  to  dirett 
our  motions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  them 
gracefulnefs,  harmony,  and  eafe.     But  the  art  of 
dancing  is  even  more  neceffary  to  gefticulation, 
than  the  art  of  logic  is  to  thinking.     To  think  ele- 
gantly and  fublimely  is  the  efFeft  of  genius  alone, 
and  the  art  of  thinking  clearly  and  juftly  may  be 
attained  by  habit  and  obfervation ;  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  an  elegant  and  graceful  carriage 
was  ever  obtained  without  the  aid  of  dancing, 
L  1  2  Mechanical^ 
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Mechanical,  however,  as  this  art  may  feem,  genju< 
is  far  from  being  out  of  the  queflion.  The  imitative 
arts  are  alone  the  province  of  genius,  and  no  ait 
can  with  more  propriety  be  called  imitative  thati 
dancing.  It  is  a  copying  thofe  ideas  of  graceful* 
nefs  and  harmony,  which  we  borrow  from  nature, 
and  in  this,  as  in  the  other  imitative  arts,  the  clo- 
feft  imitation  of  graceful  nature  is  the  happieft 
execution. 


A    N 
AFFECTING    T  4  L  E. 

T%  ETURNING  one  morning  from  Mount 
■*^  Edgecumbe,  a  little  on  this  fide  the  Taraar, 
t-eontine  faid,  ia  a  tone  of  voice  exceedingly  ab- 
rupt, and  a  countenance  the  mod  expreffive  I 
ever  faw  on  fo  young  a  face,  ''  fyfamma,  do 
look,  what  a  miferable  objeft  is  there!  Surely 
the  man  is  juft  a  dying!"  We  turned,  and  faw  a 
poor  fai lor  j uft  brought  out,  in  an  armed  chair, 
to  the  door  of  a  houfe  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
road,  He  appeared  to  be  rather  turned  of 
twenty ;  his  head  was  wrapped  about  with  a  large 
^hite  napkin ;  his  left  knee  was  greatly  fwoln,  and 
carefully  bandaged;  a  ftipnp  only,  in  the  fame 

predicament^ 
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predicament,  fupplied  the  place  of  his  right  arm; 
%  mortal  palenefs  hung  on  his  countenance,  and 
lie  feemed  juft  ready  to  expire.     He  was  fupport- 
cd  on  the  left  by  an  o]d  failor,  who  had  come  to 
bis  affiftance  from  a  neighbouring  tenement,  an^t 
on  the  right,  by  a  yoqng  womao,  plain,  but  heat 
in  her  drefs,  a  fine  figure,  and  rather  handfome : 
fhe  was  in  tfce  attitude  <?f  alternately  wiping  and 
fanning  his  face  with  a  white  handkerchief,  which 
flie  held  in  her  hand  for  that  purpofe.t  We  paf- 
fed  within  a  few  paces,  but  fhe  was  too  much  en* 
gaged  to  take  the  lead  notice  of  us.    Clementina's 
eye  was  immoveably  fixed  on  the  deplorable  ob- 
jeft  'till  the  carriage  took  us  quite  out  of  fight. 
She  then  turned  to  Sophron,  and  faid,  "  Did  you 
fee  that  miferable  man?"  Yes,   I  faw  him,  my 
dear,  (replied  Sophron,)  and  am  much  afraid  he 
falls  a  viftim,  at  this  awful  crifis,  to  a  miftaken 
zeal  in  the  fervice  of  his  country!"    c<  Suppofe 
that,  my  dear,  (faid  Clementina,)  to  be  the  cafe, 
is  he  not  an  objeft  of  compaflion?"  "  Yes,  un^ 
doubtedly  he  is ;   and  I  wifli   it  may   be  in  my 
ppwer  to  do  any  thing  for  his  relief." 

As  foon  as  we  reached  Plymouth,  Jofeph  was 
immediately  difpatched  to  the  fpot  for  intelli- 
gence, and,  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  returned  with 
the  following  particulars, 

Conrad  e 
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Conrade  and  Nancy  had  been  play-fellow* 
from  their  early  infancy;  their  growing  attach- 
ment had  been  long  obferved  by  all  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  laft  Chriftmas  their  mutual  loves" 
were  confummated  in  honourable  marriage  to 
the  entire  fatisfa&ion  of  all  their  relations  on' 
both  fides. 

On  the  firft  of  February,  the  day    appointed, 
for  his  going  on  board  for  the  Weft-Indies,   they 
took  leave  with  all  the  endearment  of  reciprocal  ' 
affe&ion   and   tendernefs.      Near   feven   tedious 
months  of  reparation  had  now  pafled  in  painful 
anxieties,   and  fervent  wifhes  for   each    other's 
welfare;    when  the  Hope,    Dobfon,   with  fome 
other  fhips  from  Jamaica,   having  had  a  profpe- 
rous  voyage,  came   into  the  found,   all  well,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  September.     Nancy  foon  re- 
ceived the  much  wifhed  for  intelligence,  and  ran 
to  the  beach,  with  two  or  three  of  her  acquaint 
tance  to   welcome  her  faithful  Conrade  to  hi^ 
native  fhorcs. 

By  this  time  the  Hope  ha4  made  the  harbour? 
and  Conrade,  having  caught  fight  of  his  lovely 
Nancy,  appeared  one  of  the  firft  on  deck,  waving 
his  handkerchief  at  the  end  of  his  cane,  the  joy- 
ful fignal  tp  her  of  his  health  and  fafety.  At  this 
critical  mpment, a  boat  from  one  of  the  men  of 

war 
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war  came  along  fide  the  Hope,  and  inftantly 
boarded  her,  to  the  furprize  of  the  whole  fleet, 
(for  the  warrants  had  come  down  but  the  night 
before,)  feized  all  the  hands  on  board,  and  car- 
ried them  off  in  favage  triumph. — But,  my  Sylvia, 
who  can  tell  what  the  lovers  muft  feel  from  this 
unexpected  ftroke!  "Conrade  (continued  Jofeph) 
appeared'in  the  height  of  frenzy:  he  ftamped,  he 
raved9  he  begged,  he  prayed,  but  all  in  vain.— 
Nothing  could  reftrain  their  brutal  violence! — 
Nanty  faw  him  in  all  this  agony  of  diftrefs. — She 
clapped  her  hand  on  her  bread,— turned  pale  a* 
death, — and  funk  away! — Her  companions  could 
hardly  keep  life  in  her,  and  had  much  ado  to 
bring  her  back  that  evening  to  her  lodgirgs.— 
Early  the  next  morning,  poor  thing,  (he  faw  her 
faithful  Conrade  brought  home,  all  bloody  and 
Jifelefs!  He  had  attempted  his  efcape,  and,  in  the 
fcuffle  had  received  a  large  wound  from  a  cutlafa 
on  his  head,  another  on  his  left  knee,  a  third  from 
a  mufket  ball,  which  had  fraftur^d  the  bone  of 
his  right  arm,  juft  above  the  elbow;  an  d  wa  s  fo 
faint  with  the  lofs  of  btood,  that  it  was  thought 
he  could  not  recover.  But  as  foon  as  he  heard 
the  well  known  voice  of  his  lovely  Nancy,  he 
feemed  to  revive  a  little.  A  Surgeon  was  imme- 
diately procured,  who,  hav  ng  examined  the  two 
wounds  on  his  head  and  knee,  pronounced  them 

curable. 
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durable.  But  the  bone  of  the  arrii  was  fb  dread- 
fully fra&ured,  that  it  was  filppofed  nothing  but 
an  immediate  amputation  could  fave  his  life. 
The  operation  was  inft£ntly  performed,  and  there 
were  great  hopes  of  his  recovery." 


An    ODE  to   HEALTH. 

OH!  hail  thou  ruling  power  of  foft  repofe, 
Without  whofe  aid,  no  joy  the  fovefeigri 
knows : 
But  bleft  with  thee,  the  captive  hugs  his  chain, 
Sings  at  his  work,  and  happy  toils  again. 
Thrice  hail !  O  come  with  look  and  ftep  ferene^ 
Such  as  in  ftraw  built  cots  thdu  oft  art  feen, 
Where  peace  and  innocence  delight  to  dwell, 
Where  too  you'll  find  that  all  within  are  well, 
And  eafe  the  pains  that  now  my  frame!  opprefs, 
That  I  may  live  again  in  happinefs. 
With  leaden  (lumbers  lull  my  watchful  eyes, 
That  free  from  pain,  I  early  may  arife 
With   gladden'd  foul,  and  fill'd   with  thanks  to 

heaven, 
For  the  great  mercies  which  to  me  are  given  : 
Nor  (hall  my  foul,  when  with  returning  health 
She  frolicks  gay,  and  riots  in  the  wealth 
Of  fport,  and  pleafure,  e'er  forget  what's  due 
To  God,  all-wife;  all-powerful,  and  you. 
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•  * 

NO  joys  of  fenfc,   like  confcious  goodnefs 
pleafe, 
More  bright  than  glory,  and  more  foft  than  eafc; 
In  profpeft  treach'rous,,  thofe  enchant  the  eye, 
Yet  when  approach'd,  illufive,  fleet,  and  die : 
Still  others  fpring,  ftill  pleafe  and  cheat  the  fame; 
While  hop'd  for- mountains,  when  poflefs'd-a  name; 
So  charms  a  cloud,  with  every  colour  gay, 
When  from  afar,  it  breaks  the  fevenfold  ray ; 
But  if  we  reach  it,  we  difcern  no  more 
The  flatt'ring  colours  fo  admired  before* 
*Tis  virtue  reigning  in  the  genVous  heart, 
Alojie  can  true  fubftantial  blifs  impart ; 
Tis  this  ftrong  beaming,  tho*  our  noon  be  paft, 
Bids  life's  fhort  day  be  fplendid  to  the  laft. 
Charms  pain  and  ficknefs  in  the  faint  and  fage, 
And  melts  to  joy  the  oar  of  frozen  age  : 
In  want,  content  (unenvy'd  wealth)  bellows; 
In  ficknefs,  patience ;  and  in  pomp  repofe  : 
All  wonders  rife  at  her  enliv'ning  breath, 
A  life  of  rapture  from  the  wound  of  death* 

Mm  AN 
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A    N 

INSTANCE  OF  FIDELITY 

IN 

FRIENDSHIP. 

AMIDST  the  various  vices  which  difgrace 
human  nature,  none  is  lefs  pardonable  than 
thofe  of  ingratitude;  or  infidelity  in  friendfhip. 
We  bear  up  againft  the  calamities  and  unavoid- 
able misfortunes  incidental  to  the  commerce  of 
life,  as  being  the  lot  to  which  every  individual  is 
liable;  but  when  our  kindeft  fervices  are  re- 
turned by  ingfatitude,  or  the  man  in  whom  we 
placed  an  implicit  confidence,  in  whom  we  open- 
ed the  fecrets  of  our  bofoms,  and  whom  we  con- 
fidercd  as  a  valuable  part  of  ourfelves,  proves 
falfe,  treacherous,  and  deceitful,  the  heart  then  re- 
ceives a  deep  wound,  which  neither  time,  reafon, 
nor  philofophy,  can  ever  perfeflly  heal. 

Indeed,  too  fafhionable  is  the  obfervation, 
that  Cfc  to  fucceed  in  the  world,  a  man  muft  not 
be  too  delicate  j  that  he  muft  temporize,  flatter, 
and  deceive,  if  he  intends  to  become  great  and 
independent/'  Let  us  not,  however,  give  to  man, 
as  his  ruling  principles,  the  cunning  of  the  fox, 

the 
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the  ferocity  of  the  tyger,  or  the  hypocrify  of  the. 
crocodile.  Man  is  born  with  nobler  attributes; 
and  though  they  are  by  too  many  debafed,  yet  we 
have  feveral  ftriking  in  (lances  of  the  greatnefs  of 
-  the  human  foul  in  both  antient  and  modern  au- 
thors. Lucian  gives  us  a  ftriking  example  of  an 
unfbaken  adherence  to  friendfhip  in  two  Scythi- 
ans, who,  notwithftanding  the  natural  barbarity  of 
the  age  and  nation  in  which  they  lived,  have  left 
a  memento  worthy  the  attention,  in  fome  de- 
gree at  leaft,  of  the  profeffqrs  of  modern  politenefs 
and  good  breeding. 

But  four  days  had  pafled  after  Amyzocus  and 
Dandamis  had  fworn  an  eternal  friendfhip,  *nd, 
after  the  cuftom  of  the  Scythians,  had  drank  of  '. 
each  other's  blood  in.  confirmation  of  their  alli- 
ance, vhen  the   Sarmates  entered  Scytbia  with^ 
thirty  thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe. 

The  two  friends  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais,  oppofite  to  each  other,  in  order  to  oppofe 
the  enemies  paflage.  By  the  fortune  of  war, 
AmyzQcus  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  which 
Dandamis  perceiving,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the 
river  and  fwatn  acrofs  it  to  the  affiftance  of  his 
friend. 

N{  m  a  No 
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No  (boner  bad  he  reached  the  fhorc,  than  be 
was  (unrounded  by  the  enemy,  by  whom  be  wouht 
bave  been  inftantiy  killed,  had  he  not  cried  *  oat 
that  he  came  to  releafe  a  priibner.  At  tbefc/ 
words  their  fury  was  abated,  and  they  led  him  to 
the  General,  who  demanded  of  him  what  ranfom 
he  would  give.  "  Myfelf,  (replied  he)  for  I  btvc: 
nothing  elfe,jogive,  fince  my  arms  are  takea 
from  me,  which  are  the  only  pofleffion  of  a  Scy- 
thian*" 

€C  Your  offer  is  too  great  (replied  the  barba- 
rian) we  will  be  contented  with  a  part  of  it;'*  and 
immediately  ordeted  the  light  of  his  eyes  for  ever 
to  be  extinguifhed.  He  wa«  then  fent  back  with, 
his  friend  to  the  Scythians ;  and  Dandamis  was 
more  rejoiced  at  this  conqueft,  than  affli&ed  for 
the  lofs  of  his  fight. 

His  prefence  reftored  courage  to  the  Scythi- 
ans, who  thought  they  had  loft  nothing  fince  they 
had  preferved  fo  great  a  treafure.  This  noble 
aftion  aftonifhed  even  the  enemy,  when  they 
began  to  confider  with  what  fort  of  people  they 
had  to  deal:  they  retired  by  night  in  diforder, 
after  having  burnt  the  chariots  they  had  taken, 
and  left  a  part  of  their  fpoils. 

Amyzocus,  however,  difdained  to  enjoy  the 

lighta 
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light,  fince  hi*  friend  was  in  darknefs  through 
tcndcrncfs  to  him.  Thefe  two  illuftrious  friends 
were  afterwards  fupported  by  the  public,  who  held 
them  in  the  higheft  veneration  for  their  virtue. 

It  will  be  needlefs  to  make  any  long  reflexions 
on  this  Angular  piece  of  hiftory,  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt:  I  fhall  only 
obferve,  that  what  a  Scythian  confidered  as  more 
facred  than  the  light  of  heaven,  is  now  every  day 
facrificed  to  the  moll  paltry  views  of  intereft. 


THE 

WOODBINE. 

SLOW  riling  from  the  womb  of  earth, 
By  vegetation's  care, 
The  woodbine  claims  its  vernal  birth, 
To  bloom  amongft  the  fair. 

No  beaut'ous  flow'r  that  courts  a  mate, 
To  prop  the  charms  of  youth, 

Can  boaft  a  fweeter,  happier  date, 
In  honour,  love,  and  truth. 

For  whilft  around  the  branching  tree 
Its  fpreading  charms  entwine ; 

The  arbor  glows  with  ecilafy, 
Their  loves  in  one  combine. 
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In  vain  is  Tefe's  flatt'ring  glafs 

Proffer'd  to  win  the  flow'r  ; 
Nor  zephyrs  fan,  nor  all  he  fays. 

Can  bend  its  virtues  low V. 

Boreas  in  vain  may  play  his  part, 

The  lovers  to  divide  ; 
Nor  force,  nor  ftratagem,  nor  art, 
-    Shall  over  truth  prefide. 

Fair  emblem  of  the  married  life. 

The  happieft  ftate  below; 
The  fmcere  fpoufe,  thfe  faithful  wife, 

Which  honours  only  know. 

Thus,  Delia,  fee  the  charming  flow'r 

The  elm  in  marriage  meets; 
And  brings  (what  fhould  it  more)  a  dow'r 

In  pure  furrounding  fweets. 

Thus,  while  in  life's  alluring  vale, 

Let  love  and  truth  entwine; 
JJe  I  the  arbor  of  the  dale, 

And  thou  the  fweet  Woodbine. 


VjP 
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THOUGHTS  on  HAPPINESS. 

HAPPINESS  is  an  objea  purfued  by  all, 
and  though  the  road  to  it  is  direft,  yet  few 
arrive  at  it.  The  compafs  by  which  we  fhould 
be  guided  to  -  this  confummation  of  our  hopes, 
wholly  corififts  in  this  fimple  maxim,  "  moderate 
your  defires."  Yet  fuch  is  the  frailty  or  infatu- 
ation of  man,  that  it  is  almoft  always  rejefted, 
and  the  inftigations  of  appetite  and  paffion  are 
fubftituted  for  it.  Blindly  led  by  thofe  giddy 
condu&ors,  we  deviate  from  the  obvious  path  of 
felicity,  into  the  dark  and  fatal  mazes  of  error. 
And  at  length,  when  experience  has  opened  our 
eyes,  and  we  are  fcnfible  of  the  pernicious  con- 
fequences  of  our  own  temerity,  we  become  dis- 
contented and  repihe.  Behold  the  avaricious 
man  defpifing  the  modeft  precepts  of  reafon,  and 
inflamed  by  romantic  expectations,  hoarding  a 
heap  of  treafure  which  he  cannot  enjoy.  Behold 
him,  in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  emaciated  with  care, 
and  palled  with  uneafinefs  of  his  own  creation, 
reproaching  fortune  for  the  neceffary  effeQs  of 
thofe  fordid  inclinations  which  he  has  been  induf- 
trious  to  cherifli. 

See  the  ambitious  man,  after  a  vain  and  delu- 
five   purfuit  of  fantaflic  greatnefs,   curfing  fate 

and 
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and  accufing  providence,  for  thofe  difappoint- 
ments  and  that  mifery  which  he  has  affiduoufly 
brought  upon  himfelf.  In  (lead  of  upbraiding  his 
folly,  he  laments  his  fituation  as  unfortunate:  like 
the  unthinking  mariner,  who,  having  wantonly 
abandoned  his  veflel  to  the  winds,  and  fuffered  it 
to  ftrike  upon  a  rock,  bewails  the  feverity  of  his 
condition,  and  arraigns  the  eternal  laws,  by  which 
things  are  governed.  In  our  purfuit  of  happinefs, 
St  is  our  avidity  which  chiefly  difappoints  our  en- 
deavours. 

It  has  frequently  been  obferved  with  refpeft  to 
the  acquifition  of  riches,  that  the  enterprifing 
man,  by  embarking  in  too  many  fchemes  of  pro* 
fit,  is  often  ruined,  while  the  mifer  plods  flowly 
on  towards  the  attainment  of  his  purpofe  with 
fuccefs.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  our 
profccution  of  happinefs.  He  whofe  impetuous 
temper  urges  him  to  afts  of  rapacity  and  ambition, 
or  plunges  himfelf  in  the  excefles  of  debauchery, 
fails  of  his  ultimate  aim,  the  attainment  bf  felicity. 
But  the  man  who  is  content  with  the  fhare  of 
happinefs  which  he  poffeffes,  who  is  fatisfied  to 
have  it  gradually  increafed,  who  confines  his 
views  to  his  fphere  in  life,  and  afpires  not  at  that 
which  is  beyond  his  reach,  is  amply  rewarded  and 
receives  a  prize  which  the  moil  violent  and  unre- 
tailing  efforts  cannot  obtain,  DESCRIP- 
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O   F 

ADAM    AND    EVE. 

TWO  offer  nobler  (hape,  ereft  and  tall? . 
God-like  ereft,  with  native  honour  clad, 
In  naked  majefty  feem'd  lords  of  all: 
And  worthy  feem'd;  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  (hone, 
Truth,  wifdom,  fan&itude  fevere  and  pure 
(Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd,) 
Whence  true  authority  in  men :  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  fex  not  equal  feem'd : 
For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  form'd ; 
For  foftnefs  (he,  and  fweet  attra&ive  grace ; 
He  for  God  only,  (he  for  God  in  him. 
His  fair  large  front  and  eye  fublime  declar'd 
Abfolute  rule;  and  hyacinthian  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Cluftring,  but  not  beneath  his  (houlders  broad ; 
She,  has  a  veil,  down  to  the  (lender  waift 
Her  unadorned  golden  trefles  wore 
Difhevell'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd, 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  implied 
Subjeftion,  but  requir'd  with  gentle  fway, 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  beft  receiv'd, 

N  n  Yielded 
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Yielded  with  coy  fubmiffion,  raodelV  prjdc, 
And  fweet  relu&ant  amorous  delay. 
Not  thofe  myfterious  parts  were  then  concealed  ; 
Then  was  not  guilty  fhame,  difhoneft  fhame 
Of  nature's  works,  honour  difhonourable, 
Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind 
With  (hows  in  (lead,  mere  (hows  of  feeming  pure, 
And  banifh'd  from  man's  life  his  happieft  life, 
Simplicity,  and  fpotlcfs  innocence ! 
So  pafs'd  they  naked  on,  nor  fhunn'd  the  fight 
Of  God  or  angel ;  for  they  thought  no  ill : 
So  hand  in  hand  they  pafs'd,  the  lovelieft  pair 
That  ever  fince  in  love's  embraces  met; 
Adam  the  goodlicft  man  of  men  fince  born, 
His  fons,  the  faireft  of  her  daughters  Eve, 
Under  a  tuft  of  (hade  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whifp'ring  foft,  by  a  frefh  fountain-fide 
They  fat  them  down ;  and  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  fweet  gard'ning  labour  than  fuffic'd 
To  recommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  made  eafe 
More  eafy,  wholefome  third  and  appetite 
More  grateful,  to  their  fupper  fruits  they  fell 
Ne&arine  fruits,  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  fide-long  as  they  fat  recline 
On  the  foft  downy  bank  damafk'd  with  flowers  : 
The  favory  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind, 
Still  as  they  thirfted,  fcoop  the  brimming  ftream 

Nor 
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Nor  gentle  purpofe,  nor  endearing  froiles, 
Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance,  as  befeeihs 
Fair  couple,  link'd  in  happy  nuptial  league. 
Alone  as  tbcy. 


THE   STUDIES   OF 

ASTRONOMY  and  PHILOSOPHY 
RECOMMENDED. 

THE  fciences  of  Aftronomy  and  Philofophy 
are  (Indies,  next  to  that  of  ourfelves,  the 
moil  worthy  of  cultivation,  on  account  of  the 
grand  fcenes  they  difplay,  and  the  lofty  ideas  they 
iranfmit,  of  the  power,  the  wifdom,  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  Great  Creator,  Thefe  fciences  have, 
in  all  ages  and  countries  flourifhing  in  arts  and 
politenefs,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  curious, 
employed  the  pens  of  the  mod  eloquent  orators, 
and  embcllifhed  the  writings  of  the  poets  of  the 
mod  elevated  genius. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  fciences,  the  Aftrono- 
nier  has  for  the  fubjeft  of  his  fpeculations  the 
whole  univerfe  of  material  beings ;  he  confiders 
the  nature  of  matter  in  general,  and  enquires  by 
what  laws  the  feveral  parts  of  it  aft  upon  each 
N  n  a  other; 
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other ;  but  his  thoughts  are  more  particularly  enu 
ployed  in  inveftigating  (he  nature  of  thofe  great 
bodies  that  coippofe  the  vifible  fyftem  of  the  uni» 
verfe,  which,  in  common  fpeech,  are  comprehen- 
ded under  the  appellation  of  the  Sun,    Moon, 
and  Stars.— .Thofe  unacquainted  with  this  fublime 
fcience,  have  no  greater  ideas  of  the  Stars,  than 
a  multitude  of  bright  fpangles  dropped  over  the 
aatherial  blue,  they  conceive  no  other  of  t^iefe* 
fine  appearances,  than  of  their  being  fo  many  gol- 
den ftuds,  with  which  the  Empyreal  Arch  is  deco- 
coratecj.     But  ftudious  minds,  that  carry  a  more 
accurate  and  drift  enquiry  among  thefe  cceleftial 
lights,  bring  back  advice  of  the  mod  aftonifliing 
import,  concerning  their  beautiful  order,  and  the\ 
laws  which  govern  them;  which  loudly  proclaim 
the  infinite  wifdom  of  the  divine  ArchiteS,  in 
thus  difpofing  of  the  matter  with  which  the  uni~ 
verfe  is  compofed. 

There  is  indeed  no  part  of  the  creation  but 
what  difplays  the  wifdom,  goodnefs  and  power  of 
the  Great  Firft  Caufe,  to  an  attentive  mind:  but 
(he  heavens,  in  a  moll  emphatical  manner,  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  arc  nobly  eloquent  of  the 
Deity,  as  well  as  the  mod  magnificent  heralds  of 
their  Maker's  praife;  fo  that  in  this  divine  book  of 
creation  the  mod  unlettered  may  find  enough  t9 
^xcite  their  admiration  and  praife. 

By 
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By  a  little  knowledge  in  this  pleating  and  won- 
derful fcience  we  are  enabled  to  contemplate  that 
magnificent  ceconomy  which  pois'd  the  ftars  with 
luck  inexpreffible  nicety,  and  meted  out  the  Hea- 
vens with  a  fpan;  where  all  is  prodigioufly  vaft, 
furprifingly  various,  yet  more  than  mathematical- 
ly true.  By  aftronomy  wq  alfo  learn  to  confider 
thofe  golden  luminaries  in  the  heavens,  which  ap* 
pear  but  as  twinkling  flames,  to  be  in  faft  prodi- 
gious bodies,  and  as  many  funs  to  fo  many  fyftems, 
each  accompanied  with  its  particular  planetary 
equipage;  therefore  what  a  multiplicity  of  mighty 
fpheres  and  worlds,  unknown  to  us,  mud  be  perr 
petually  running  their  various  rounds  in  the  im- 
menfe  regions  of  fpace;  yet  none  miftake  their. 
way  nor  wander  from  the  paths  affigned  them; 
and  though  they  travel  through  tracklefs  and  un- 
bounded fpace;  yet  none  fly  from  their  orbs  intct 
extravagant  excurfions,  none  prefs  in  upon  their 
center  with  too  near  an  approach,  but  all  their  re- 
volutions proceed  with  eternal  harmony  keeping 
fuch  time,  and  obferving  fuch  laws  as  are  moft 
cxquifitely  adapted  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 

How  aftonifhing  capacious  muft  be  the  expanfe 
which  yields  room  for  thofe  mighty  globes,  and 
their  widely  diffufed  operations?  «  To  what  migh- 
ty lengths  did  the  Almighty  4rchite£t  ftretch  hi$ 

line 
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line  when  be  meafurod  tbt  ftupendous  platform* 
Inconceivable  extent  1  It  fwallowsiipourtbougbtit 
Where  are  the  pillar*  that  ftipport  this  grand  mau 
jeftic  concave  of  the  (ky?  How  is  that  immeafcu 
rable  arch  upheld,  unlhaken,  and  unimpaired* 
while  fo  many  generation!  of  bufy  morula  hart 
funk  and  difappcared,  as  bubbles  upon  tht 
ftream  ?  The  ftart,  which  ate  fuch  prodigiom 
bulks,  how  are  they  fattened  in  their  lofty  fitu* 
aqons?  By  what  miracle  in  mechanics  are  fo  raou 
ny  thoufand  ponderous  orb*  preferved  from  coK 
lifion,  or  ftriking  again  ft  each  other?  Are  they 
hung  in  golden  or  adamantine  chains?  Reft  they 
their  enormous  load  on  rocks  of  marble,  or  on 
columns  of  brafs?  It  is  the  Almighty  Fiat  that  has 
breathed  upon  it,  and  hath  thus  animated  nature 
with  thofe  wonderful  principles  or  laws  of  projec- 
tion and  attraction,  by  which  this  mighty  fabric 
is  fupported;  the  latter,  the  all-combining  ce- 
ment, the  former  the  ever-operating  fpring.  'Tis 
by  the  mighty  power  of  attraction  that  the  vaft 
worlds  of  matter  hang  felf  balanced  on  their  own 
centers;  and  though  orbs  of  prodigious  bulk, 
yet  require  nothing  but  this  amazing  property 
for  their  fupport  and  continuance. 

Thus,  by  means  of  the  projeflile  impulfe  on 
o^c  hand,  and  the  attractive  energy  on  the  other, 

being 
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being  b*thmoft  nicely  proportioned,  and  under 
theinwediMe  operation  of  the  Deity*  the  vaxi- 
o*»  globes  tun  their  radiant  races  without  the 
leaft  interruption  or  deviation,  fo  as  to  produce 
the  alternate  changes  of  day  and  night,  the  plea- 
fing  viciflitudes  of  the  feafons,  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tides,  (fo  ufeful  to  navigators,)  and  a  thou- 
fand  others. 

Let  us  then  adore,  with  a  reverential  awe,  that 
greatand  glorious  being,  whofe  word  gave  birth 
to  univerfal  nature,  and  endued  it  with  thefe  fur- 
prizing  properties  ;  that  incomprehenfible  being, 
who  is  perfeft  in  knowledge,  mighty  in  power, — 
whofe  name,  whofe  nature,  and  operations,  are 
great  and  marvellous ;  who  fummons  into  being, 
with  equal  eafe,  a  (ingle  atom  or  ten  thoufand 
worlds. 

He  fees  with  equal  eye  as  lord  of  all, 
A  hero  perifh  or  a  fparrow  fall : 
Atoms  or  fyftems  into  ruin  hurl'd, 
And  now  a  bubble  burft  and  now  a  world. 

Are  our  thoughts  raifed  to  admiration  at  this 
fmall  (ketch  of  nature  ?  How  then  mud  we  be  loft 
in  amazement,  at  the  confideratioji  of  the  Creator 
him  re  1  ff  who  is  fo  far  exalted  above  thefe  his  glo- 
rious works,  that  he  looks  far  down  on  thefe  daz- 
zling 
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zling  fphcres,  and  "  fees  the  fummit  6f  creation 
as  in  a,  vale,  "  fo  great,  that  this  prodigious  ex- 
tent of  fpace  is  but  as  a  point  in  his  ptefence ;  and 
alt  this  confluence  of  Worlds,  Compared  with  hi* 
own  glory,  as  the  lighted  atom  that  fluctuates  in 
air,  and  fports  in  the  meridian  ray. 

Hail  fovereign  Goodncfs!  all  produQive  mind; 
On  all  thy  works  thyfelf  infcrib'd  we  find  : 
How  various  all !  how  varioufly  endu'd! 
How  great  their  number,  and  each  part  how 

good! 
How  perfe£l  then  muft  the  great  parent  fhine,] 
Who  with  one  aft  of  energy  divine, 
Laid  the  vail  plan,  and  finifh'd  the  defign. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

BISHOP  BERKELT. 

THE  very  ingenious  and  amiable  BiQiop) 
Berkely,  of  Cloyhe  in  Ireland,  was  fc  en- 
tirely contented  with  his  income  in  that  dioceft, 
that  when  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield  (then 
Lord  Lieutenant)  a  bifhoprick  much  more  bene- 
ficial than  that  he  poflcffed,  he  declined  it  with 

thefe 
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thefe  words,  <f  I  love  my  neighbours,  and  they 
love  me:  why  then  fhould  I  begin  in  my  old  days 
to  form  new  connexions,  and  tear  myfelf  from 
thofc  friends  whofe  kindnefs  is  to  me  the  greateft 
happinefs  I  enjoy? — Afting  in  this  inftance  like 
the  celebrated  Plutarch,  who  being  afked  why  he 
refided  ih  his  native  city,  fo  obfeure  and  fo  little  ? 
*  I  ftay  (faid  he)  left  it  fhould  grow  lefs." 


ANECDOTE 
Of   Dr.    MEAD. 

DR.  Mead  very  early  in  life  attained  to  his  fta* 
tion  of  eminence,  and  met  with  all  the  fubfe- 
quent  encouragement  due  to  his  great  merit;  but 
who,  nevertheleft  died  in  a  ftate  of  indigence.  The 
income  arifing  from  his  pra&ice,  was  eftimated  at 
£■7000  a  year,  and  he  had  one,  if  not  two  fortunes 
left  him,  not  by  relations,  but  by  friends  no  way 
allied  to  him  :  but  his  munificence  was  fo  great, 
and  his  paffion  for  colle&ing  books,  printings,  and 
curioBties,  fo  flrong,  that  he  made  no  favings. 
His  manufcripts  be  parted  with  in  his  life  time  to 
fopply  his  wants,  which  towards  his  end  were  be- 
come fo  preffing,  that  he  once  requefted  of  the 
late  Lord  Orrery  the  loan  of  Jive  Guineas  on  fome 
O  o  toys, 
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toys,  viz.  pieces  of  kennel  coal  wrought  into  va* 
fes,  and  other  elegant  forms,  which  he  produce*} 
from  his  pocket.  This  ftory,  incredible  as  it  may 
fcem,  Lord  Orrery  told  to  Johnfon  as  a  real  bSU 


ANECDOTE 

OF   THE 

EMPEROR    OTHO. 

HpHE  Emperor  Otho  the  Firft,  being  upon  a- 
•*■  military  expedition,  a  woman  threw  herfelf 
at  his  feet,  befeeching  a  juft  revenge,  according 
to  the  laws,  upon  a  perfon  who  committed  a  rape 
upon  her.  The  emperor,  being  in  hafte,  referred 
die  hearing  of  her  caufe  till  his  return.  "  But 
who  then  (  replied  the  woman)  fhall  recall  into 
your  majeity's  mind  the  horrid  injury  that  hatlji 
been  done  to  me?"  The  emperor  looking  up  to 
a  church  thereby.  c<  This  (faid  he)  (hall  be  a  wi|« 
nefs  betwixt  thee  and  me,  that  I  do  thee  juftice; 
and,  fo  difmiffing  her,  he,  with  bis  retinue,  fet 
forward.  At  his  return,  feeing  the  church,  he 
called  to  mind  the  complaint,  and  caufed  the  wo- 
man to  be  fummoned;  who  at  her  appearance 
thus  befpake  him:   "Dread  fovercign,  the  man 

of 
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of  whom  I  heretofore  complained  is  now  tiny  huf- 
band;  I  have  fince  had  a  child  by  him,  and  have 
forgiven  him  the  injury/9  Not  fo  (faid  the  empe- 
ror) by  the  beard  of  Otho  he  fhall  fuflfer  for  it; 
for  a  colluGon  amongft  yourfelves  does  not  make 
Toid  the  laws;"  and  fo  caufed  his  head  to  be 
ftruck  off. 


VIRTUE  and  EVIL. 


VIRTUE  may  be  affail'd,  but  never  hurt* 
Surprised  by  unjuft  force,  but  not  enthralFd; 
Yea  even  that  which  mifchief  meant  mod  harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  moft  glory ; 
But  evil  on  itfelf  (hall  back  recoil, 
And  mi*  no  more  with  goodnefs,  when  atlaft 
Gather'd  like  fcum,  and  fettled  to  itfelf, 
it  fhall  be  in  eternal  reftlefs  change 
Self-fed,  and  felf  confumed;  if  this  fail, 
The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottennefs, 
And  earth's  bafe  built  on  ftubble. 


O  o  s 


TRUTH, 
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TRUTH. 

IT  were  doubtlefs  to  be  wifbed,  that  troth 
reafon  were  univerfally  prevalent;  that 
thing  were  efleemed  according  to  its  real  valaet 
and  that  men  would  fccure  themfelves  from  beiag 
difappointed  in  their  endeavours  after  happinefc 
by  placing  it  only  in  virtue,  which  is  always  to  be 
obtained.  But,  if  adventitious  and  foreign  plea- 
fures  muft  be  purfued,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  of 
fome  benefit,  fince  that  purfuit  muft  frequently  be 
fruitlefs,  if  it  could  be  taught,  that  folly  might  be 
an  antidote  to  folly,  and  one  fallacy  be  obviated 
by  another. 


D  R  U  NKE  NNES  S. 

A  LEXANDER  having  invited  feveral  of  hi* 
*  ^  friends  and  general  officers  to  fupper,  pro* 
pofed  a  crown  as  a  reward  for  him  who  fhould 
drink  mod.  He  who  conquered  on  this  occafion 
was  Promachus,  who  fwallowed  fourteen  mea- 
sures of  wine,  that  is,  eighteen  or  twenty  pints. 
After  receiving  the  prize,  which  was  a  crown, 
worth  a  talent,  i.  e.  about  a  thoufand  crowns,  hOv 
furvived  his  vi&ory  but  three  days.  Of  the  reft 
of  the  gucfts,  forty  died  of  their  intemperate 
drinking.  THE 
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T    H    It 

AFRICAN    SLAV  E's 

Appeal  to  Liberty. 

LOUD  blew  the  winds,  and  boift'rous  was  the 
tide, 
When  Neptune  lafli'd  the  rocks  in  wanton  pride; 
•Twas  in  the  night,  the  pale  moon  in  her  wane 
Diffused  a  filvVy  mantle  o'er  the  main; 
Beneath  a  cliff  tremendous,  vaft  and  high, 
That  aw'd  the  mind  with  its  folemnity; 
Thither  a  wretched  vaffal  trembling  fled, 
Whofe  galling  chains  a   bleeding   wound  o'er- 

fpread; 
Near  to  a  dreary  cave  exhaufted  ftole, 
To  yield  the  tribute  of  his  weary  foul ; 
But  e'er  he  enter'd — with  uplifted  eyes, 
He  thus  addrefs'd  the  Regent  of  the  fkies: 
**  Oh,  Goddefs  fair!— if  thou  a  goddefs  be, 
Pity  a  wretch  o'erwhelm'd  in  mifery;— 
Lend  me  thy  light,  and  lead  me  to  the  land, 
Where  bounteous  Liberty,  with  gracious  hand, 
Unties  the  fhackl'd  (lave  to  fet  him  free, 
Oh,  let  me  raptur'd  own  her  blefs'd  decree- 
Say,  is  it  juft,  that  I'm  a  Have  to  pride, 
Becaufe  I'm  thus  by  cafual  Nature  dy'd; 
Say,  is  it  juft,  that  thus  opprefs'd  with  chains, 
I  drudge  in  bondage,  and  a  fcourge  my  gains; 
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While  all  my  fun£lions  aft  their  parts  as  true* 
As  thofe  who  boaft  a  bright  and  fairer  hue; 
My  pulfe,  to  time,  as  conftantly  will  beat, 
When  cold,  I  fhiver,  and  I  burn  with  heat, 
And  when  diftrefs'ful  tales  aflail  my  ears, 
My  bofom  fighs,  my  eyes  o'erflow  with  tear*  #     y 
Ah,  whereas  the  heart,  or  where  s  the  eye  will  fheqJV 
A  figh  for  me,  a  tear  to  footh  my  woej 
Tho'  bleeding  here,  a  fpe&acle  I  (land, 
Doom'd  to  the  la(h  of  a  ftern  tyrant's  hand; 
Deny'd  in  torture  even  to  complain, 
Left  ev'ry  figh  fhould  caufe  a  double  pain." 
Thus  fpoke,  a-while,  the  fad-defpairirig  (lave,  • 
When/  riding  high,  majeftic  on  the  wave, 
Britannia's  form  appear'd ;  the  Triton's  round, 
With  (hells  uplifted,  rais'd  a  chearing  foundj 
O'er  Africkl's  barb'rous  coall  the  maiden  trod, 
While  tyrants  crouching  tremble!  at  her  nod* 
She  fhouted  Liberty!  the  rocks  reply'd, 
And  Heaven's  high  concave  fpread  the  echo  wide* 
While  Mercy  fever'd  ev'ry  favage  band, 
And  gladnefs  fmil'd  extatic,  thro'  the  land!—- 
The  news  to  Albion,  potted  on  the  wind, 
Where  the  diftrefs'd  a  timely  fuccour  find; 
Fom  town  to  town,  the  "  Airy  couriers"  fly 
And  fteal  a  tear  of  joy  from  ev'ry  eye ! 

ANECDOTE 
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Anecdote  of  JOHN  the  SJECOJVD, 
DUKE  of  BOURBON, 

XFJIS  Prince,  in  the  year  1369,  inftituted  an 
"order  of  Chivalry.     One  of  the  ftatiltes  of 
it  is  curious,  and  fhews  the  high  opinion  fye  en- 
tertained of  the  influence  of  the  female  fea;  upon 
jthe  virtue  and  happinefs  of  mankind.     Acqording 
to  this  ftatute,  the  Knights  are  obliged  to  pay  due 
refpeci  to  all  ladies  both  married  and  unmarried, 
and  never  to  fuffer  any  thing  derogatory  to  thjir 
reputation  to  be  faid  in  their  prefence;  "  for," 
adds  the  ftatute,  "  thofe  who  fpeak  ill  of  women 
have  very  little  honour,  and  (to  their  difgrace  be 
St  mentioned,)  fay   of  that  fex,  which  cannot  rev 
venge  itfelf,  what  they  would   not  dare  to  fay  of 
a    man;    for   from   women,   after   God,  ariies  a 
great  part  of  the  honour  that   there  is  in  the 
world* 

C  R  U  E  L  T  T. 

ALEXANDER  JANNjEUS,  prince  and 
high.prieft  of  the  Jews,  being  affronted  at 
the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  a  civil  war  enfued  be- 
tween him  and  his  fubje&s.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
war,  which  continued  for  fix  years,  Alexander, 
having  taken  a  city  wherein  a  great  number  of 
them  had  (hut  themfelves  up,  carried  eight  hun- 
dred 
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dred  of  them  to  Jerufalem,  and  caufed  them  all  to 
be  crucified  in  one  day.  When  they  were  fixed 
on  the  crofs,  he  ordered  their  wives  and  children 
to  be  brought  out,  and  to  have  their  throats  cut 
before  their  faces.  During  this  cruel  execution* 
the  high-prieft  regaled  his  wives  and  concubines 
in  a  place  from  which  they  faw  all  that  pafled; 
and  this  fight  was  to  him  $nd  them  the  principal 
part  of  the  entertainment.  Horrid  gratifications! 


ANECDOTE. 

A  Certain  clergyman  in  the  weft  of  England  be- 
ing  at  the  point  of  death,  a  neighbouring 
brother,  who  h^d  fpme  intereft  with  his  patron, 
applied  to  him  for  the  next  prefentation  ;  upon 
which  the  former,  who  foon  after  recovered,  up- 
braided him  with  a  breach  of  friendfhip,  and  faidf 
€i  be  wanted  his  death. "  "  No,  no,  doctor/* 
fays  the  other,  "  you  quite  miftake  ;  it  was  your 
living  I  wanted." 
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ANECDOTE 


CORONATION  OF  HIS  PRESENT  MAJESTY. 

THE  whole  behaviour  of  George  III.  at  the 
Coronation  was  juftly  admired  and  com- 
mended by  every  one,  and  particularly  his  manner 
of  afcending  and  feating  himfelf  on  his  throne 
after  his  Coronation.  No  actor  in  the  character  of 
Pyrrhus  in  the  Diftrcft  Mother,  not  even  Booth 
himfelf,  who  was  celebrated  for  it  in  the  Specta- 
tor, ever  afcended  the  throne  with  fo  much  grace 
and  dignity.  There  was  another  particular,  which 
thofe  only  could  obferve  who  fat  near  the  com- 
munion-table: when  the  King  approached  the 
communion-table,  as  did  the  Prebendaries  of 
Weftminftcr,  in  order  to  receive  the  facrament, 
he  enquired  of  the  Archbifliop,  whether  he  Jhould 
not  lay  afide  his  crown  ?  The  Archbifhop  alked  the 
Biihop  of  Rochcftcr  -,  but  neither  of  them  could 

B  fay 
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fay  what  had  been  the  ufual  form.  The  King 
determined  within  himfelf,  that  humility  beft  be- 
came fuch  a  folemn  acl  of  devotion,  and  took  off 
his  crown,  and  laid  it  down  during  the  admi- 

niftration. 


THE  FEMALE  PRATTLER. 

FROM  morn  to  night,  from  day  to  day, 
At  all  times,  and  in  ev'ry  place, 
You  fcold,  repeat,  and  iing  and  fay, 
Nor  are  there  hopes  you'll  ever  ceafe. 

Forbear,  my  Fannia,  O,  forbear, 

If  your  own  health  or  ours  you  prize ; 

For  all  mankind  that  hear  you,  fwear 

Your  tongue's  more  killing  than  your  eyes. 

Your  tongue's  a  traitor  to  your  face, 

Your  fame's  by  your  own  noife  obfeur'd  -y 

All  are  di  ft  rafted  while  they  gaze, 
But,  if  they  liften,  they  arc  cur'd. 

Your  filcnce  would  acquire  more  praife 
Than  all  you  Lv,  or  all  vou  write : 

One  look  ten  thoufand  charms  difplays ; 
Then  hufh  !  and  be  an  angel  quite. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE  OF  RICHARD  III. 

IN  the  town  of  Leicefter,  the  houfe  is  ftill 
(hewn  where  Richard  the  Third  paffed  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Bpfworth ;  and  there 
is  a  ftory  of  him,  ftill  preferved  in  the  corpora- 
tion records,  which  illuftrates  the  caution  and 
darknefs  of  that  Prince's  chara&er.  It  was  his 
cuftom  to  carry,  among  the  baggage  of  his  camp, 
a  cumberfome  wooden  bed,  which  he  pretended 
was  the  only  bed  he  could  fleep  in.  Here  he 
contrived  a  fecret  receptacle  for  his  treafure, 
which  lay  concealed  under  a  weight  of  timber. 
After  the  fatal  day  on  wrhich  Richard  fell,  the 
Earl  of  Richmond  entered  Leicefter  with  his  vic- 
torious troops ;  the  friends  of  Richard  were  pil- 
laged, but  the  bed  was  neglcfted  by  every  plun- 
derer, as  ufelefs  lumber.  The  owner  of  the  houfe 
afterwards  difcovering  the  hoard,  became  fud- 
denly  rich,  without  any  vifible  caufe.  He  bought 
lands,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
being  Mayor  of  Leicefter.  Many  years  after- 
wards, his  widow,  who  had  been  left  in  great 
affluence,  wras  murdered  for  her  wealth  by  her 
fervant  maid,  who  had  been  privy  tp  the  affair ; 
and  at  the  trial  of  this  woman  and  her  accom- 
plices, the  whole  tranfa&ion  came  to  light. 

AN 
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AX  ANECDOTE. 

THE  following  Anecdote,  which  is  of  un- 
doubted authenticity,  will  futticiently  prove 
the  decided  fjperiority,  which,  in  addition  to  her 
other  advantrges,  Great  Britain  pofllrffes  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  hardware.  Some  time  ago  a  French  Noble- 
man of  diftinction  was  introduced  to  a  manufac- 
turer of  Birmingham,  by  whom  he  was  (hewn 
through  the  different  work-fhops,  &c.  where  the 
various  mechanical  contrivances,  the  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  bufinefs,  and  the  high  degree 
of  polilh  to  which  the  feveral  articles  were 
brought,  attracted  very*  ftrongly  the  attention  of 
the  noble  vilitor.  At  length,  producing  a  gold 
fnuff-box  from  his  pocket,  he  faid,  that  it  was 
fomcwhat  ft  range,  that  with  our  fuperiority  of 
(kill,  wc  could  not  equal  the  manufacture  of  that 
hinge.  The  proprietor  of  the  manufactory  took 
the  box  in  his  hand,  and  after  viewing  it  for  fome 
time  very  attentively,  he  requefted  permiflion  to 
take  it  afunder,  afluring  its  owner  that  it  fhould 
fuller  no  damage.  It  was  accordingly  taken  in 
pieces,  when  the  manufacturer  found  his  own 
initials  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  box,  which,  tho* 
nndi-  the  boafi  of  French  ingenuity,  had  been 
actually  formed  on  the  very  fpot  where  they  flood. 

A  CU- 
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A  CURIOUS  MINISTERIAL  ANECDOTE. 

A  Certain  Minifter  at  a  certain  congrefs  upon 
the  Continent,  fome  years  ago,  having  a  grand 
entertainment,  had,  amongft  other  difhes,  a  very 
rich   pye,  which  fome  of  his  Engiiih  guefts  de- 
clared would  have  been  excellent,  if  it  had  not 
been  altogether  fo  high  feafoned.     The  cook,  in- 
formed of  this  objeftion,  acquainted  his   Excel- 
lency that  he  had  a  fmallcr  pye  of  the  fame  fort, 
not  quite  fo  high,  which  he  provided  from  a  fore- 
fight  of  what   might  happen.     "  Bring  the  pye," 
faid  our  Minifter,  "  and  let  me  a(k  you  gentle- 
men," continued  he,  turning  to  his  countrymen, 
€t  whether  you  think  an  Englifh  blockhead  would 
have  had  fenfe  enough  to  have  thought  of  fuch  a 
contrivance." 

They  were  ftruck  dumb  with  this  piece  of 
French  ingenuity  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  returning  his  Lordfliip's  com- 
pliment. The  cook  finding  it  very  prafticablc  to  get 
fafe  into  his  own  country,  ilipped  away  on  the  eve 
of  the  next  grand  entertainment  with  all  his  Excel- 
lency 's plate,  which  put  him  to  the  trouble  of  ex- 
cu/ing  himfelf  to  thofe  he  had  invited  $  one  of  his 

countrv- 


countrymen  anfwcrcd,  fmiling — "Does  your 
Excellency  think  any  Englifh  blockhead  could 
have  had  fenfe  enough  to  have  thought  of  fuch  a 
contrivance  ?" 


A    REMARKABLE 

ANECDOTE    OF    THAIS, 

THE    CELEBRATED 

GRECIAN  WOMAN  OF  PLEASURE. 

THE  Macedonians,  tired  with  being  long  from 
home,  and  fearful, from  particular  fymptoms,^ 
that  their  giddy-headed  hero  madly  intended 
to  make  Perfepolis  the  feat  of  his  empire,  fe- 
cretly  deputed  proper  pcrfons  to  make  intereft 
with  Thais,  who  was  prime  miftrefs  to  Alex- 
ander, to  wrork  him  to  the  deftruclion  of  that 
city  by  fire.  The  terms  were,  abfolute  and  cer- 
tain afiaflination,  in  its  moft  dreadful  extent,  if 
(lie  refufed  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  upon  the  ac- 
complifnment  of  her  fcheme,  befides  a  very  great 
and  important  pecuniary  reward,  the  alluring 
promifeof  a  fuperb  andmatchlefs  fetof  the  fineft 
filigrccd  Perfian  dreflmg-plate,  to  be  executed  by 

the 
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the  firft  artift  in  all  Babylon. — The  propofal  was 
accepted  ;  the  attempt  fucceeded  \  and  hiftory  in- 
forms us,  that  fhe  wrought  her  imperial  keeper 
to  the  deed,  by  previoufly  railing  his  fpirits  with 
wine,  and  then  elevating  them  by  the  power  of 
mufic  to  the  wildeft  pitch  of  the  moft  extrava- 
gant furor. 

To  this  anecdote  we  are  indebted  for  the  Alex- 
ander's Feaft  of  Dryden,  the  firft  ode,  perhaps, 
in  the  Englifli  language,  and  a  compofition  which 
would  have  done  the  author  (who  was  finking  into 
the  vale  of  years  when  he  wrote  it)  infinite  credit 
in  his  meridian. 


ON 


GOOD  HUMOUR  and  SOCIAL  MIRTH. 

THE  fcafon  is  now  commenced,  when  we 
muft  be  neceflarily  deprived  of  fome  plea* 
fures,  and  therefore  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  we  fhall  have  recourfe  to  expedients  to  fub- 
ftitute  others"  in  their  place.  When  the  verdure 
of  fpring,  the  luxuriance  of  fummer,  and  the 
pride  of  autumn,  bloom  and  flourifh  no  longer, 

to 
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to  chcar  our  fpirits  amid  the  gloom  which  winter 
cafts  around,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  thofe  inge- 
nious authors,  whofe  glowing  imaginations  have 
caught  the  fading  landfcape  of  the  year,  and  pre- 
ferved  it  in  all  the  beauties  of  poetic  defcription. 
Here  we  may  enjoy  either  a  perpetual  fpring,  or 
an  unfading  fummer;  and  from  the  noife  and 
hurry  of  the  town,  retire  to  country  life  and  rural 
fimplicity. 

When  this  employment  ceafes  to  delight,  then 
we  may  confult  the  facred  records  of  antiquity  ; 
and  in  order  to  pafs  our  lives  in  an  agreeable  and 
ufeful  manner,  enquire  how  thofe  men,  who  have " 
acquired  renown,    pafTed  theirs;    this   will    give 
fortitude   to  our   minds,    and   refolution  to    our 
virtue  ;  for  we  fliall  feldom  find  auy  man  con- 
fpicuoufly  great,  whofe  life  was  not  marked  by 
extraordinary  difficulty,  at  Icaft,  whofe  tablature 
was  not  diitingui'hed  by  fume  peculiar  ftrokes  : 
thefe  circumftanccs  are  what  call  to  a&ion  thofe 
excellencies  of  character  which  ennoble  and  per- 
petuate names. 

But  this  is  a  fort  of  amufement  that  will  not  al- 
ways plcr.fe  ;  the  gloom  of  a  winter's  day  may  fo 
difpofe  the  min.  1,  end  make  it  fo  indolent,  that  it 
fhali  be  diffatished  when  it  contemplates  fuperior 

excel- 
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excellence,  becaufe  it  thinks  itfelf  unable  to  equal 
orto  excel  it.  But  allowingboth  of  thefe  fources  of 
amufement  to  fail,  there  is  another  of  focial  mirth 
and  friendfhip,  to  which  we  are  greatly  indebted 
during  thofe  months,  when  no  other  inducement 
would  be  fufficienttodrawusfromhome,ifit  were 
not  to  be  happy  in  the  houfe  of  a  friend ;  here 
one  common  complaint  of  an  intemperate  feafon, 
gives  a  keener  relifli  to  thofe  enjoyments  which 
mitigate  the  feverity,  and  make  ample  amends 
for  all  the  inconveniences  of  it. 

I  have  often  fecn  a  general  complaint  of  this 
nature,  to  be  the  very  means  of  as  general  a  pro- 
pofal  for  amufements,  which  having  innocence 
and  mirth  on  their  fide,  have  infenfibly  given  a 
ftrongcr  rivet  to  all  the  focial  virtues:  fo  that 
when  I  feel  a  cold  nipping  froft  in  the  fevereft 
winter,  I  have  fome  confolation  to  think,  that, 
perhaps,  in  thofe  aflbciations  of  mankind,  which 
this  may  caufe,  the  mutual  refentment  of  friends 
{hall  fubfide,  and  benevolence  and  focial  virtue 
diffufe  their  warmeft  influence  through  every 
heart. — If  this  proportion  was  a£hially  obferved 
between  the  temperature  of  our  feafon,  and  its 
effefts  on  focial  life,  I  (hould  with  all  my  foul 
(though  my  body,  I  fear,  would  be  but  ill  able 

C  to 
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to  iuftain  it)  wifli  for  a  winter  as  cold  as  ever  the 
inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla  experienced. 

There  is  an  urbanity*  which,  when  it  takes 
place,  diflipates  every  gloom,  relaxes  all  reftraint, 
and  gives  us  to  enjoy  focial  mirth  without  inter- 
ruption, and  domeftic  happinefs  without  referve. 
And  though  I  am  ready  to  grant,  that  human  life 
is  worthy  the  moft  ferious  attention  and  improve- 
ment, I  cannot  be  brought  to  allow,  that  no  re- 
creations are  lawful,  and  that  innocent  trifling 
may  not  fometimes  be  allowed.  For  my  own 
part,  I  fee  not  why  the  feverity  of  reafon  fhould 
never  permit  the  fmile  of  wit,  and  the  laugh  of 
jocularity;  nor  why  wifdom  fhould  always  confift 
in  a  cont rafted  brow,  as  if  poring  over  the  re- 
cords of  the  dead,  or  pronouncing  the  fevered 
fentence  upon  the  living. — If  imagination  mud 
not  fubdue  reafon,  might  not  reafon  regulate 
imagination  ? 

Suppofe  every  opportunity  be  taken  of  exer- 
cifing  the  moft  benevolent  virtues  of  the  human 
mind,  we  ihall  find  many  vacancies  lie  heavy  upon 
our  hands,  which  were  furely  much  better  filled 
up  by  the  agreeable  fallies  of  wit,  than  fufFered  to 
pafs  by  as  a  total  blank  of  human  exiftence. — 
Mirth  diffufes  its  pleafing  fenfations  throughout 

our 
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«nxr  whole  frame,  and  not  only  promotes  a  chear- 
ful  and  happy  flow  of  animal  fpirits,  but  better 
difpofes  the  mind  to  all  the  amiable  offices  of 
friendfhip  and  benevolence.  Take  away  but 
ihefe  feemingly  inferior  fupports  of  human  hap- 
pinefs,  good-nature,  and  a  difpofition  to  pleafe, 
and  you  will  fiad  fome  of  the  nobler  virtues 
greatly  weakened  thereby.  That  amiable  levity, 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion),  in  fome, 
charms  us  with  its  eafe,  infpires  every  other  per- 
fon  with  a  pleating  chearfulnefs,  and  introduces 
a  freedom  which  is  the  very  fpirit  of  focial  felicity. 

The  man  who  makes  me  laugh,  while  virtue 
and  innocence  do  not  blufh,  has  laid  the  fureft 
foundation  of  my  regards — he  has  in  fome  fort 
made  himfelf  neceffary  to  my  happinefs.  This 
innocent  trifling,  though  it  might  appear  eafy  in 
its  acquifition  or  pradtice,  refembles  mufic :  the 
greateft  mailers  in  this  divine  art  confefs,  that  the 
pieces  which  are  performed  with  the  greatefteafe, 
are  always  the  moft  difficult  in  the  compofition. 

It  perhaps  requires  very  diftinguifhing  abilities 
to  trifle  with  a  grace,  without  finking  into  mean- 
fie(s  ;  it  demands  a  delicacy  of  fentiment,  which 
but  few  poflefs,  and  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
thefe  characters  whofe  fituation  is  friendly  to  taftq 

and 
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and  retirement.  It  is  a  qualification  fo  far  from 
extenuating  our  regard,  that  it  increafes  our 
efteem.  The  amufements  of  Henry  the  IVtb, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  league,  though  they 
may  juftly  be  ranked  under  weaknefs  and  infta- 
bilry,  intereft  us  deeply  in  the  fortune  of  the 
hero.  We  read  the  works  of  the  divine  and  phi- 
lofopher,  with  fuch  a  difpofition  as  wifdom  always 
excites — a  diftant  reverence,  quite  remote  from 
all  intimate  efteem  and  regards  ;  we  feldom  wi(h 
to  converfe  with  the  learned  author.  But  when 
I  read  the  fportive  eflavs  of  the  ingenious  Mon- 
taigne, I  wifh  to  fpend  an  hour  of  focial  hap- 
pinefs  with  a  man,  who  in  his  retirement  can  fo 
effentially  conduce  to  the  amufements  of  mine. 

And  here  I  could  forgive  thee,  if  the  ladies 
would  fign  thy  pardon,  thou  Engliih  Cervantes ! 
— but  they  complain,  that  they  laugh  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  that  which  lends  the  greatcft  grace  to  all 
their  own  perfections. 

As  human  life  confifts  of  a  thoufand  opportu- 
nities perpetually  occurin*;  to  give  a  lively  turn  to 
imagination,  and  engage  its  active  powers  on  the 
fide  of  mirth  and  friendihip ;  the  decent  manner 
of  improving  thefc  by  innocent  wit,  and  amufmg 
jocularity,  contains  nothing  that  the  fevcreft  cen- 

fure 
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fure  can  juftly  reprove,  or  the  drifted  moralift 
condemn.— Was  it  not  for  the  fear  of  incurring 
their  difpleafure,  I  would  fay,  that  wit  has,  in  this 
refpe£t,  the  advantage  of  wifdom,  for  there  are  a 
thoufand  ways  of  being  witty  but  only  one  of 
being  wife. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Mrs.  BADDELEY. 


WHEN  this  lady  was  once  confined  for  debt 
in  Southampton  Buildings,  fhe  fung  fo 
fweet  that  (lie  fung  herfelf  out  of  her  cage ;  but 
her  keeper  foon  found  the  fatal  effects  of  the  fy- 
ren*s  voice,  and  was  immured  himfelf_.  Being 
a(ked  by  a  fellow-prifoner  in  the  King's  Bench, 
"what  bufinefs  he  had  there;"  "  Faith/'  he 
replied,  "  I  have  no  bufinefs  here,  I  came  here  for 
pleafure." 


RICHES. 
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RICHES. 

EVERY  man  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  the 
proportion  between  his  defires  and  enjqjr- 
ments ;  any  enlargement  of  wiihes  is  therefore 
equally  deftrucHve  to  happinefs,  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  pofleflion ;  and  he  that  teaches  another 
to  long  for  what  he  {hall  never  obtain',  is  no  left 
an  enemy  to  his  quiet,  then  if  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  patrimonv. 

The  rich  lofe  all  gratifications,  becaufe  theijr 
grants  are  prew.  nd,  a  iued  to  the  Jaflitude 

which  foil,  ays  fai  ;y,  \  .»y  have  a  pride  pro- 
ceeding from  wealth,  wJch  makes  them  im- 
patient of  the  lofs  of  plealure,  though  they  have 
no  enjoyment  from  the  pofleflion  of  it.  The 
odour  of  ten  thoufand  rofes  pleafes  but  for  a 
moment ;  the  pain  occafioned  by  one  of  the  thorns 
is  long  felt.  One  hardfhip  in  the  midft  of  lux- 
uries is,  to  the  opulent,  a  thorn  amongft  flowers* 
To  the  poor,  on  the  contrary,  one  indulgence, 
in  the  midft  of  hardfliips,  is  a  flower  amongft 
thorns.  They  have  a  lively  fenfe  of  it — the  effe£t 
of  every  thing  is  increafed  by  contraft. 

Riches 
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Riches  are  of  no  value  in  themfelves ;  their  ufe 
is  difcovered  only  in  that  which  they  procure- 
They  are  not  coveted,  unlefs  by  narrow  minds, 
which  confound  the  means  with  the  end,  but  for 
the  fake  of  power,  influence  and  efteem ;  or,  by 
Fome  of  lefs  elevated  and  refined  fentiments,  as 
neceffary.  to  fenfual  enjoyments. 

It  almoft  always  happens,  that  the  man  who 
grows  rich,  changes  his  notions  of  poverty,  ftates 
his  wants  by  fome  new  meafure,  and  from  flying 
the  enemy  that  purfued  him,  bends  his  endeavours 
to  overtake  thofe  whom  he  fees  before  him. 

Wealth  cannot  confer  greatnefs;  for  nothing 
can  make  that  great,  which  the  decree  of  nature 
has  ordained  to  be  little — the  bramble  may  be 

planted  in  a  hot-bed,  but  never  become  an  oak. 

*  £xtol  not  Riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools, 
The  wife  man's  'cumb'rance,  if  not  fnare,  more 

apt 
To  flacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge, 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praife. 

As  furfeit  is  the  father  of  much  faft, 
So  evfry  fcope  by  th'  immoderate  ufe 
Turns  to  reftraint ;  our  natures  do  purfue, 

like 
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Like  rats,  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane* 
A  thirfty  evil  ->  and  when  we  drink  we  die. 

To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  truft, 
Content,  or  plcafurc,  but  the  good  and  juft  ? 
Judges  and  Senates  have  been  bought  with  gold, 
Efteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  fold. 

Still  to  be  rich,  is  (till  to  be  unhappy, 

Still  to  be  envied,  hated  and  abufed  ; 

Still  to  commence  newlaw-fuits  and  vexations, 

Still  to  be  carking,  (till  colIe£iing> 

Only  to  make  your  funeral  a  feaft, 

And  hoard  up  Riches  for  a  thriftlefs  heir. 


DISSIPATION. 


THE  love  of  diflipation  is  allowed  to  be  the 
reigning  evil  of  the  prefent  day :  it  is  an 
evil  which  many  content  themfelves  with  re- 
gretting, without  Peking  to  rcdrefs. 

It  is  too  often  cultivated  ?"  *!.e  readied  relief  to 
domeftic  infelicity ;  it  drav>    ■■■■_  vvM  awhile  from- 
the  fubjeft  of  its  Mflivfs,  ai..:  :',  ?:.*  it  to  enjoy  an 
•interval  of  cafes  out  this  rcfo.  ice  is  as  treacherous 

as 
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as  it  is  momentary,  and  plunges  the  mind  into 
more  real  diftrefs  than  that  from  which  it  promifed 
to  relieve  it. 

Everyone  feems  convinced  that  the  evil  fo 
much  complained  of  does  really  exift  fomewhere, 
though  all  are  inwardly  perfuaded  that  it  is  not 
with"  themfelves.  All  defire  a  general  reforma- 
tion, but  few  will  liftert  to  propofals  of  particular 
amendment. 

Diffipation  not  only  indifpofes  its  votaries,  by 
relaxing  the  tone  of  mind,  and  rendering  it  inca- 
pable of  application,  ftudy,  or  virtue,  to  every 
thing  ufeful  and  excellent,  but  difqualiftes  them 
for  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure  itfelf.     It  foftens  the 
foul  fo  much,  that  the  mod  fuperficial  employ- 
ment becomes  a  labour,  and  th#  flighted  incon- 
venience an  agony. — The  rofes  of  pleafure  feldom 
Jaft  long  enough  to  adorn  the  brow  of  him  who 
plucks  them ;  for  they  are  the  only  rofes  which  do 
not  retain  their  fweetnefs  after  they  have  loft  their 
beauty. 


A&E 
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A  REQUEST 

TO    THE 

DIVINE    BEING. 

i. 

THOU  great  and  facred  Lord  of  allt 
Of  life  the  only  fpring, 
Creator  of  unnumber'd  worlds, 
Immenfely  glorious  King. 

II. 
Whofe  image  (hakes  the  ftagg'ring  mind. 

Beyond  conception  high ; 
Crown'd  with  omnipotence,  and  veil'd 

With  dark  eternity. 

III. 

Drive  from  the  confines  of  my  heart 

Impenitence  and  pride ; 
Nor  let  me  in  erroneous  paths 
'     With  thoughtlefs  idiots  glide. 

IV. 

Whate'er  thy  all-difcerning  eye 

Sees  for  thy  creature  fit, 
I'll  blefs  the  good,  and  to  the  ill 

Contentedly  fubmit 


With 
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V. 

With  humane  pleafure  let  me  view 
The  profp'rous  and  the  great  -, 

Malignant  envy  let  me  fly 
With  odious  felf-conceit. 

yi- . 
Let  not  defpair,  nor  curs'd  revenge, 

Be  to  my  bofom  known ; 
Oh  give  me  tears  for  others  woe, 

And  patience  for  my  own. 

VII. 

Feed  me  with  neceffary  food, 
I  afk  not  wealth  nor  fame  : 

But  give  me  eyes  to  view  thy  works 
And  fenfe  to  praife  thy  name. 

VIII. 
And  when  thy  wifdom  thinks  it  fit 

To  (hake  my  troubled  mind, 
Preferve  my  reafon  with  my  griefs, 

And  let  me  not  repine. 


ON 
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ON  BENEVOLENCE. 

OF  all  the  virtues  that  adorn  the  human  foul, 
Benevolence  is  the  moil  amiable :  it  com- 
prehends all  the  focial  affe£Hons,and  16  the  meafure 
by  which  we  judge  of  the  moral  re&itude  of  all 
the  paflions ;  for  thefe  receive  their  tin&ure  of 
vice  and  virtue  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  this 
divine  habit  that  accompanies  them. 

Natural  love,  or  that  paflion  that  partes  between 
the  fexes,  has  its  advantages  in  fociety  :  it  is  the 
firft  link  in  the  great  chain  of  focial  life,  and  car- 
ries with  it  a  healing  balm  to  all  the  bitters  of 
domeftic  enjoyment ;  yet  'tis  fo  much  abforbed 
in  fenfe,  fo  clofely  conne£ted  with  our  irrational 
part,  that  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  ranked  in  one 
of  the  laft  and  loweft  clafles  of  the  focial  affe&ions. 

Particular  fricndfhip  between  man  and  man,  ad- 
vances a  ftep  nearer  to  the  purity  and  perfe£Hons 
of  univcrfal  Benevolence ;  'tis  a  fpecies  of  love, 
which  man  enjoys  above  the  brute  creation  ;  and 
the  pleafure  refulting  from  it,  is  agreeable  to  his 
nature  as  a  rational  creature  ;  efpecially  if  its  mo- 
tives and  foundation  are  free  from  the  alloy  of 

other 
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other  paffions,  which  is  feldom  or  never  the  cafe ; 
for  whim,  caprice,  ambition,  intereft,  and  con- 
nexions, even  the  moft  vicious,  frequently  form 
the  cement  that  unites  the  particular  friendfhip  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  this  age  of  fenfe  and  avarice. 

The  love  of  our  country  is  ftill  more  refine^ 
from  fenfe,  and  adds  indelible  luftre  to  the  cha- 
rafter  that  is  poffeffed  of  it ;  but  -ftill  it  is  con- 
fined  to  a  particular  fpot  of  earth,  to  a  certain 
number  of  individuals,  and  frequently  hurries  us 
en  to  great  a&s  of  injuftice  and  inhumanity ;  Be* 
nevolence  is  the  ultimate  of  human  perfe&ion, 
'tis  the  true  emanation  of  that  Divine  Spirit  that 
fpoke  this  fyftem  of  the  uhiverfe  into  exiftence, 
and  called  forth  from  nothing  myriads  of  beings 
into  confeious  happinefs.  Tis  confined  by  no 
place,  nor  conne£ted  with  any  particular  number 
of  individuals,  but  takes  in  the  whole  fpecies, 
and  breaths  love  and  focial  fympathy  upon  the 
whole  creation.  It  ftrengthens  all  the  other 
bonds  of  fociety,  purges  the  groffer  paflions  from 
their  drofs  of  fenfe  and  appetite,  and  diffufes 
peace,  joy,  and  tranquillity,  over  the  mind  that 
is  poffefled  of  it.  In  a  word  'tis  the  eflence  of 
our  intelle&ual  being  ;  'tis  the  fource  and  fpring 
of  our  happinefe  here,  and  the  hope  of  our  fe- 
licity hereafter.  ~   * 

Benevo- 
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Benevolence  may  be  defined,  That  habit  of  He 
mind  that  takes  delight  in  the  hjppiwefs  of  the  kmrnam 
ffecies,  and  meafures  its  cumfekaty  by  the  degrees  of 
pUafure  it  can,  or  is  -Killing  to  communicate  to   ika 
rrjt  of  iti  fellow  creatures.    It  differs  from  iympathy, 
as  pain  does  from  p!eaf;:re  ;  for  fympathy,  ftri£Uy 
fpeaking,  is  that  painful  reflection  which  we  feel 
when  we  fee  any  one  of  our  fpecies  indiftrefs.  Sym* 
pathy  will  always  be  found  where  there  is  Bene? 
volence,  but  it  may  be  likewife  found  where  there 
is  very  little  of  that  divine  affection ;  for  'tis  ob- 
fervablc,  that  women  and  men  of  the  weakest 
minds  are  fooneft  moved  with  the  vifible  diftrefii 
of  the  objects  they  converfe  with ;  but  on  other 
occaficns  have  very  fmall,  or  very  confined  nor 
tions  of  Benevolence.     The  emotion  they  feel,  U 
ovvin*  to  the  crafis  of  blood,  to  fear,  and  to  a 
certain  honor  that  feizes  them  on  the  fight  of 
any  moving  obje£l :  the  fight  gives  them  pain  ; 
and  out  of  regard  to  themfelves,  and  for  their 
.  own  eafe,  they  wifli  the  obje£t  removed,  or  per- 
haps relieved  -,  but  the  mind,  the  rational  and 
focial  part  of  man,  is  not  properly  affefted  $  for 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  adminiftering  to 
the  feeming  want  and  diftrefles,    perhaps  of  a 
cunning  counterfeit,  that  has  got  the  art  of  movT 
ing  the  pallions,  and  exciting  an  immediate  fenf$ 
of  pity,  their  minds  boil  uverwith  hatred  againty     * 

half 
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lialf  the  fpecies ;  and  they  would  not  part  with 
an  hour's  reft,  or  a  (hilling,  to  promote  the  happi* 
nefs  of  a  thoufand  others  that  are  removed  at  too 
great  diftance  to  affeft  the  fenfes.  In  a  word, 
fympathy  is  a  foftnefs  of  nature,  a  milkinefs  of 
blood,  and  fcarce  to  be  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 
moral  virtues ;  whereas  Benevolence  is  a  fteady 
virtue,  founded  upon  rational  principles,  and 
actuated  as  little  by  fenfe  as  'tis  poffible  for  hu- 
manity. And  though  'tis  impoffible  for  the  truly 
benevolent  man  not  to  be  affefted  with  the  pain, 
anguiih,  and  diftrefs  of  his  fellow-creatures,  yet 
that  feeling  does  not  deprive  him  of  his  refle&ion: 
he  can  leifurely  enquire  into  the  caufe,  and  deli- 
berately examine  the  circumftances  that  affeft 
him,  and  whhes  or  adminifters  relief  to  the  objeS 
not  becaufe  the  fight  of  his  diftrefs  gave  him  pain, 
but  from  that  warm  Benevolence  which  awakens 
the  mod  ravifhing  joy;  what  he  feels,  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  painful  refleftions  raifed  by 
fympathy,  but  to  the  degree  of  eafe  and  pleafure 
communicated  to  the  diftreffed  obje£h 

To  explain  the  difference  between  this  effemi- 
nate virtue,  fympathy,  and  the  god-like  habit, 
Benevolence,  let  us  fuppofe  that  a  beggar  in  the 
ftreet,  with  fome  putrid  ulcer,  attacks  one  of  the 
female  fex ;  fhe  is  highly  (hocked  at  the  fight, 

(he 
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flic  (creams  out  with  fear,  and  is  moved  iriA 
pity  for  the  poor  fuffering  wretch ;  (he  gives  him 
fomething  out  of  charity,  and  he  vanifhes;  (he  k 
pleafed  at  his  removal,  juft  in  proportion  to  the 
pain  (he  felt  whilft  he  was  prefent.  Her  pleafure 
may  be  very  great,  becaufe  her  delicacy  might 
have  been  hurt  by  the  (hocking  fight ;  but  die 
pleafure  and  the  pain  has  fcarcely  any  relation 
to  the  unhappy  object ;  it  rifes  not  from  a  juft 
reflection  on  his  anguiih,  or  the  relief  (he  his 
offered  him,  which  may  be  veiy  trifling.  Now 
mark  the  difference  between  a  perfon  a&uated 
by  Benevolence,  and  this  charitable  lady.  The 
fight  may  equally  offend  his  fenfes,  and  in  that 
refpe&  may  feel  the  fame  degree  of  pain  ;  but 
he  joins  with  it  a  refleSion  on  the  miferies  to 
which  human  nature  is  expofed,  he  wifhes  it  in 
his  power  to  heal  the  malady,  and  gives  in  pro- 
portion to  his  abilities. 

The  objeft  is  removed,  but  the  pain  of  the  be* 
nevolent  man  is  not ;  for  though  his  fenfes  are 
not  affefted  v>i'h  the  loathfome  difeafe,  yet  his 
foul  feels  the  ang-^h  of  the  fuffering  wretch;  and 
as  he  i:,r..\vs  whr.t  he  was  able  to  give  him  could 
contribute  very  link,  to  remove  his  fufferings, 
the  thoughts  of  his  own  liberality  gives  him  veiy 
little  fatisfa&ion ;  at  leaft  the  pleafure  refuiting 

from 
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from  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  done  his  duty, 
is  much  allayed  by  the  painful  thought  that  one 
of  his  fpecies  was  truly  miferable,  and  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  make  him  ha^py. 

However,  though  fympathy  or  pity  differs  (o 
much  from  Benevolence,  that  unlefs  it  is  accom- 
panied   with  it,    it  degenerates  into  weakness, 
if  not  into  vice;    yet  it  is  a  habit  of  the  mind* 
that  if  carefully  cultivated,  efpecially  in  young 
people,    may   beget  a  habit  of  Benignity  and 
univerfal  Benevolence,  and  may  be  produftive  of 
the  greateft  happinefs  both  to  the  perfon  pofleffed 
of  it,  and  to  the  peace  of  fociety.     For  a  mind 
eafily   touched  with  the  diftreffes  of  others,  is 
fitly  and  naturally  difpofed  to  a£ts  of  Benevo- 
lence and  humanity ;  and  may  in  time,  and  by 
due  culture,  be  brought  to  relifh  the  true  habits 
of  univerfal  goodnefs,  from  difintcrefted  regard  to 
mankind,  and  the  pure  pleafure  of  doing  good. 
This  is  a  difpofitionthe  eafier  nourifhed  in  the  mind 
of  man,  as  Benevolence  and  compaflion  feem  to 
be  almoft  innate  affeftions  in  the  human  foul ; 
for  experience  teaches  us,  that  unlefs  the  mind 
is  perverted  by  the  force  of  habit,  or  warped  by 
fome  accident  that  changes  its  difpofition,  it  na- 
turally compaflionates  the  fufferings  of  others, 
and  is  inclinable  to  do  them  all  the  good  in  its 
power,  and  finds  a  kind  of  horror  when  it  is 

E  obliged 
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obliged  to  do  any  thing  that  gives  it*  felloe 
creatures  pain,  even  when  it  is  neceflary,  or  for 
their  good.  Tis  only  practice  that  enables  the 
furgeon  to  go  through  an  amputation,  or  make 
ufe  of  the  knife  or  lancet  in  the  operations  of  his 
profeffion,  without  a  tremor  upon  his  nerves,  arifihg 
from  a  fear  of  giving  pain  to  his  patient.  Even 
the  executioners,  that  are  chofen  from  a  clafs  of 
people  the  moft  obdurate,  go  about  the  firft  offices 
of  their  funCtion  with  a  degree  of  reluctance  and 
regret ;  owing  to  the  remains  of  compaflion  and 
Benevolence,  that  cannot  be  all  at  once  era- 
dicated from  the  mind.  This  is  even  vifible 
in  moft  children,  who  cry  as  heartily  at  the  cor- 
rection of  others,  as  for  the  pain  they  feel 
themfelves ;  a  difpofition,  which,  if  cultivated  ; 
would,  as  reafon  advanced,  grow  up  into  uni- 
verfal  Benevolence  towards  the  whole  fpecies, 
and  branch  itfelf  out  into  all  focial  and  friendly 
afFeftions  that  fweeten  life,  and  heighten  the  joys 
of  rational  (ociety ;  and  without  fome  degree  of 
which,  man  would  be  the  moft  malignant  and 
unhappy  animal  of  the  whole  creation :  for  as 
the  firft  and  grand  principle  of  his  aCtion  Js  felf- 
love,  if  the  felfifh  affeCtion  had  not  been  tempered 
by  Benevolence  towards  the  reft  of  his  fpecies, 
man  would  have  been  a  mere  favage,  unfociable 
animal,  and  more  cruel  than  the  moft  fierce  and 
rapacious  wild  beafts* 

But 
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But  tihe  wife  Author  of  our  being,  that  defigncd 
*is  for  fociety,  and  created  us  with  a  mutual  de- 
pendency on  each  other,  has  implanted  in  us 
.this  divine  afTe&ion,  and  breathed  into  us,  with 
the  breath  of  life,  this  pure  emanation  of  his  own 
divine  nature ;  which  muft  influence  all  our  ac- 
tions, unlefs  we  ftifle  its  di&ates,  by  yielding 
purfelves  flaves  to  the  tumultuous  and  unfocial 
paffions  of  anger,  envy,  hatred,  and  malice. 

Benevolence  takes  its  rife  in  the  foul  from  a 
pleafure  we  take  in  viewing  every  thing  that  re- 
sembles ourfelves,  and  brings  back  to  our  me- 
mory the  confcious  pleafure  of  our  exiftence; 
for  it  is  as  natural  for  a  iqan  to  love  his  pwn 
likenefs,  as  to  be  pleafed  with  himfelf.  This  is 
fhe  fource  of  that  fympathy  we  feel  for  every 
jnan  we  fee,  when  we  confider  him  only  as  a 
man,  without  any  other  acquaintance  or  connec- 
tion with  him.  This  is  the  fource  of  that  focial 
affe&ion  which  is  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  diftant  corners  of  the  habitable  globe. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  univerfal  Benevo- 
lence, which  the  foul  difcovers  on  the  firft  dawn- 
ings  of  reafon,  and  is  aftuated  by  it  almoft  in- 
tuitively. But  when  affifted  by  reafon,  and  by 
the  confideration  of  its  own  nature,  its  own 
wants    and  neceffities,   and  the  recourfe  it   is 

obliged 
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obliged  to  have  to  his  follow-creatures,  in  order 
to  obtain  and  purfue  its  own  happinefs,  then  the 
focial  flame  gathers  ftrength,  and  diffufeth  itfelf 
over  all  its  faculties ;  and  a  foul  not  under  the 
dominion  of  fome  of  the  narrow  fenfual  paffions 
and  appetites,  and  a&uated  by  unprejudiced  rea- 
fon,  nourilhes  the  God-like  affeftion,  as  the  only 
means  of  procuring  real  felicity,  and  as  the  higheft 
gratification  of  felf-love :  for  here  we  lay  up  a  fund 
of  fatisfaftion,  independent  of  all  other  paffions; 
a  fource  of  pleafure  we  "can  arrive  at  in  all  circum- 
ftances,  in  all  places,  and  of  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  rob  us  by  any  accident  that  can  happen  in  life. 

We  here  find  a  charm  to  calm  the  ftorms  that 
are  raifed  in  the  mind  by  the  tumultuous  paffions; 
and  joy,  peace,  and  tranquillity,  are  diffufed  over 
the  whole  mind,  as  often  as  we  refleft  upon  the 
happinefs  of  the  fpecics  in  general,  or  the  plea- 
fure communicated  to  any  individual. 

How  different  is  this  from  envy  !  The  envious 
man  fvvclls  with  indignation,  and  pines  with  in-  • 
ward  grief,  when  he  fees  his  neighbour  happy, 
and  can  reliih  no  enjoyment  'till  he  has  robbed 
him  of  the  envied  good,  or  done  him  fome  mif- 
chief  that  may  four  his  felicity ;  while  the  bene- 
volent man  exults  with  joy  at  the  profperity  even 
of  a  ftranger,  does  all  in  his  power  to  increafe  his 

fatisfac- 
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fatisfa&ion,  and  perhaps  feels  more  pleafure  far 
furpaffing  that  of  fimple  pofleflion;  for  to  a  mind* 
thus  wedded  to  the  love  of  mankind,  the  mere 
enjoyment  of  all  the  goods  of  fortune,  of  all  the 
dignities  and  honours  on  earth,  can  give  no  real 
fatisfa&ion.  Thefe  are  only  valuable,  as  they 
enable  him  to  do  good ;  they  are  only  bleflings, 
that  become  fuch  by  putting  it  in  his  power  to 
blefs  all  around  him :  yet,  if  his  neighbour  is 
happy,  it  is  of  no  real  confequence  to  the  bene- 
volent man,  whether  he  was  made  fo  by  him,  or 
by  any  other  means. 

But  though  charity  and  liberality  are  fomtimes 
the  efFefts  of  his  benevolent  difpofition,  yet  thofe 
a£ts  are  not  neceflary  to  difcover  it,  and  are  per- 
haps the  fmalleft  and  meaneft  effefts  of  this 
amiable  affeftion;  for,  if  they  were,  then  none 
•  but  the  rich  could  be  benevolent,  and  none  but 
the  wealthy  could  be  poffefled  of  humanity,  and 
a  difinterefted  love  of  mankind :  whereas  ex- 
perience teaches  us,  that  true  compaffion,  founded 
upon  benevolent,  focial  principle's,  is  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with  amongft  that  clafs  of  mankind. 
But  'tis  not  the  power,  but  the  habit  and  incli- 
nation of  doing  good,  that  conftitute  the  moral 
chara£ter  of  any  agent.  The  poo  reft  man  on 
earth  may  be  as  benevolent  as  the  greateft  Mo- 
narch, 
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narch,  his  bred  may  glow  with  a  facial  love  and 
friendthip  for  the  whole  human  race  ;  he  may  enr 
joy  the  molt  raviihing  delight,  in  wifhing  well  to 
his  fpecies,  and  iq  contemplating  the  happinefs  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  yet  may  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  contribute  a  mite  to  their  felicity.  But 
there  are  none  fo  poor,  but  may  difplay  this 
amiable  difpofition,  in  refraining  from  the  mifchief 
that  is  in  their  power ;  for  he  is  wretched  indeed, 
beyond  imagination,  who  can  neither  do  good  nor 
evil ;  he  may  reftrcin  his  tongue  from  (lander  and 
backbiting,  the  common  fruit  of  a  mind  replete 
with  malice  and  cmy  ;  he  may  judge  charitably 
of  the  actions  of  his  neighbours,  bear  patiently 
with  iheir  failings,  and  put  the  mildeft  and  beft 
conftruction  upon  actions  that  are  dubious  either 
in  their  nature  or  motive,  he  may  promote  peace 
and  unity  amongtt  thofe  he  converfes  with,  and 
treats  their  perfon  with  tendernefs  and  humanity. 
When  he  does  this,  and  all  the  good  his  cir- 
cumftances  permit  him,  he  is  truly  benevolent, 
and  has  brought  human  nature  to  the  higheft 
perfection  'tis  capable  of.  Such  a  man  is  in  fome 
degree  poflTeflTed  of  the  greateft  and  mod  amiable 
attribute  of  divinity ;  for  man  never  arrives  fo  near 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  as  when  he  is  wifhing 
well  to,  and  communicaing  any  degree  of  hap- 
pinefs to  his  fellow-creatures. 

LIBERTY. 
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LIBERTY. 

AN  ODE. 

WHILE  Knaves  and  Fools,  in  deep  debate, 
Perhaps  are  plotting  England's  fate, 
By  Fancy's  aid  I  mount  the  wind, 
And  leave  this  droffy  world  behind ; 
There  pifture  to  the  mental  eye 
The  feat  of  Heav'n-born  Liberty. 

High  on  a  throne,  from  human  fight, 
In  regions  of  eternal  light, 
The  Qoddefs  fits — on  either  hand 
Her  attributes  in  order  Hand ; 
Mirth)  Plenty,  Innocence,  and  Love, 
Defendants  from  immortal  Jove. 
The  power  that  keeps  dull  flaves  in  awe* 
Finn  Concord,  Reafon's,  Nature's  law ; 
~  The  virtues  glowing  in  her  bread, 
With  ample  (hield  ftands  forth  confeft  ; 
Wide  fpreading  laurels  fpring  around, 
And  flowers  enamel  all  the  ground. 


Emblems  of  Liberty,  their  Queen, 
In  hannlefs  gambo's  round  are  feen. 


Two 
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Two  Lions  of  ftupcndous  fize, 
With  flowing  mane  and  fiery  eyes, 
At  times  employed  to  draw  her  car, 
When  forth  fhe  rufhes  to  the  war, 
Rais'd  by  her  word  above  all  art, 
At  diftance  from  the  throne  apart, 
Stands  a  firm  Pillar,  undecay'd 
By  Time,  who  various  ways  effay'd — 
His  malice  and  his  darts  are  vain, 
Pointlefs  they  fell  upon  the  plain. 

Greece,  Rome,  and  other  names  were  (hewn, 
Deeply  engraven  on  the  ftone ; 
HxAjlrongcr,  fairer >  than  the  reft, 
'  BRITANNIA  !  flood  thy  name  confeft* 
While  underneath,  in  words  of  gold 
Thefe  ever-during  truths  were  told. — 
"  My  beft  belov'd  !  my  favoured  iflc  ! 
While  bleft  with  my  aufpicious  fmile, 
.The  foes  of  Liberty  and  thee, 
Shall  from  my  dreaded  prefence  flee ; 
But  fhoukTll  thou  heedlefs,  lofe  my  fight, 
Your  glories  fet  in  endlefs  night. " 


ANEC- 
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o  r 
THE  LATE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

A  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Pruflian  fervice 
having  been  difbanded  at  the  end  of  the 
laft  continental  war,  importuned  his  Majefty  by  his 
daily  felicitations  to  be  reinftated.     Tired  with  the 
inceflant  clamours  of  his  troublefome  vifitor,  the 
King  forbade  his  being  ever  admitted  to  his  pre- 
fence.      Some  weeks  elapfed,  when  a  moft  fe- 
vere  libel  was  publifhed  againft  his  Majefty.    The 
Monarch  was  fo  nettled  at  the  audacity  of  the 
writer,  that  through  a  fpirit  of  indignation  and  re- 
venge, he  caufed  a  reward  of  fifty  gold  Frederics 
to  be  proclaimed,  for  any  one  who  (hould  dif- 
cover  and  apprehend  the  author.     The  next  day 
after  the  publication  of  fo  tempting  a  reward,  the 
fame   Lieutenant  Colonel  obtained  ah  audience 
under  pretence  that  he  had  a  fecret  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  reveal.     Being  admitted  into  the 
King's  prefencc,  Sire,  faid  he,  "  Your  Majefty,  on 
a  frefli  occurrence,  has  promifed  fifty  Frederics ; 
I  am  come  to  claim  the  recompence  ;  behold  in 
me  the  author  of  the  libel ;  my  life  I  freely  for- 
feit ;  but.remcmbcr  your  royal  promife,  and  whilft 
you  punifh  the  guilty,  tranfmit  to  my  poor  wife 

F  and 
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and  her  deftitute  children,  the  reward  due  to  the 
informer." 

The  King,  who  already  knew  the  reri  author, 
was  ft  ruck  at  the  fad  extremity  to  which  the 
brave  officer  had  been  reduced.  No  matter,  he 
acknowledged himfelf guilty ;  "Go you inftantly to 
the  fortrefs  of  Spendau,  and  there  await  afentence 
proportioned  to  my  juft  refentment."  "  I  obey," 
replied  the  culprit,  "  but  the  fifty  Frederics.'* 
<%  Within  two  hours  your  wife  fhall  receive  them. 
Take  this  letter,  give  it  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer.    He  is  not  to  open  it  till  after  dinner." 

The  Lieutenant  Colonel  arrived  at  Spendau, 
conftitutes  himfelf  a  prifoner  there;  but  how  joy- 
fully disappointed  in  his  fad  expeftations,  when 
the  Governor  opening  the  letter  at  the  moment 
profcribed,  he  read  aloud  the  following  words. 

'"  To  the  bearer  I  give  the  command  of  Spen- 
dau, his  wife  and  children,  with  the  fifty  Fre- 
derics; I  will  be  with  him  in  a  few  days.  The 
former  Governor  is  to  take  the  command  of  Berlin, 
to  which  I  promote  him  as  a  reward  for  his  paft 
Cervices. 

Signed,  "  FREDERIC." 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE. 

A  Country  Attorney  happened  to  be  at  a  ta- 
vern with  an  lioneft  peafant,  and  was  very 
facetious  at  the  countryman's  expence.  They 
neverthelefs  agreed  to  try  for  a  bottle  of  wine 
who  could  make  the  belt  rhyme.  The  lawyer 
enquired  the  peafant 's  occupation,  who  chearfully 
informed  him  he  was  a  weaver,  upon  which  the 
lawyer  wrote  thefe  lines : 

The  world,  tho'  large,  is  but  a  fpan, 
It  takes  nine  weavers  to  make  a  man. 

The  weaver,  in  his  turn,  enquired  the  lawyer's 
.occupation,  and  being  informed,  I  thought,  fays 

he,  you  were  of  the  law  by  the  glibnefs  of  your 

tongue ;  but  fince  you  have  rhymed  about  the 

world,  fo  will  I  too,  and  then  he  wrote, 

The  world  is  wide,  and  full  of  evil, 
.And  half  a  lawyer  makes  a  devil. 


HISTORY 
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HISTORY 

OF     THE 

PRINCESS  DE  CRAON. 

ONE  morning  as  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
was  hunting,  he  accidentally  met  a  girl, 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  watching  in  a  field,  a 
large  drove  of  turkeys.  The  fun  had  not  injured 
her  complexion :  flie  was  fair  as  Venus ;  (he  had 
in  her  countenance  the  bloom  of  health,  the 
fprightlincfs  of  youth,  and  the  blufh  of  innocence. 
Such  an  object  was  too  ftriking  to  be  paft  unno- 
ticed by  the  Duke;  he  made  immediate  enquiries 
after  her,  and  received  information,  that  her  birth 
was  noble  ;  but  that  the  poverty  of  her  father  was 
fo  great  that  lie  was  obliged  to  employ  his  own 
children  in  looking  after  his  poultry,  by  the  fale 
of  which,  he  procured  great  part  of  his  fub- 
fiflance.  The  circumflance  gave  immediate  hopes 
to  the  Duke's  delires.  He  invited  the  impo- 
vci  ilhecl  nobleman  to  court  $  he  loaded  him  with 
IhM'itmrs  and  preferments.  His  Highnefs  defired, 
ur  lather  commanded  him  immediately  to  bring' 
his  iamilv  and  fettle  himielf  with  them  at  Nancy. 
"Hie   ro\al  orders  were  obeyed.     Leopold   was 

happy 
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happy  in  the  compliance  of  his  miftrcfs,  who  only 

infifted  on  a  hufband,  to  fupport  the  honour  of 

her  father's  houfe.     On  fuch  occafions,  hufbands 

are  feldom  difficult  to  be  found.     A  young  officer 

of  high  birth,  the  Prince  De  Craon,  was  chofen 

for  her   confort ;  he  received  her  with  all  the 

ardour  of  love,  and  with  an  implicit  obedience  to 

his  mailer's  commands.     His  obedience  made  his 

fortune.      The  Prince   and  Princefs   De   Craon 

(hone   with  the  utmoft  fplendor  in  the  court  of 

Lorrain.     She  was  agreeable  to  the  higheft  point 

f     of    excefs.       Lefs    endowed    with   fenfe,    than 

adorned  with  beauty,  fhe  was  inconfiderate  and 

profiife;  not  abfolutely  without  judgment;   fhe 

|     was  generous  and  good-natured.     Her  thoughts 

r     (if  (he  ever  thought)  were  entirely  employed  on 

f    her  own  perfon.     She  bore  feventeen  children ; 

yet  by  inceffant  care  of  her  health,  and  by  the 

ftri&eft  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  her  beauty, 

on  which  her  whole  power  depended,  fhe  pre- 

ferved  the  frefhnefs  of  her  complexion,  and  the 

finenefs  of  herfhape,  not  only  during  the  Duke 

of  Lorrain's  life,  but  to  the  day  of  her  own  death, 

piany  years  afterwards. 

Though  (lie  had  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  the 
Duke's  mind,  and  could  turn  and  difpofe  his 
rcfoJutions  as  fhe  pleafed,  fhe  never  made  an  ill 

ufc 
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ufe  of  her  pmver :  on  the  contrary,  the  delighted 
in  doing  bene^cent  actions,  in  obliging  the  no- 
bility, in  paying  a  profound  duty  to  the  Duchefs 
of  Lcrrsin.  Alas !  in  one  inttance  ihe  wanted 
virtue  ;  in  all  others  ;T.e  pofieffed  it  in  thegreateft 
perfection.  Her  hufoand  was  of  the  fame  dif- 
pofition.  Both  were  humane,  liberal,  eafy,  polite, 
and  condefcending :  fo  that,  after  the  death  of 
Leopold,  v.  hen  his  fuccefibr  exchanged  Lorrain 
for  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1737,  he  appointed  the 
Prince  De  Craon  lble  regent  of  his  Etrurian  ter- 
ritories. Here  the  Princefs  De  Craon  began  a 
fecond  reign  of  fplendor.  Accuftomed  to  mag- 
nificence, and  born  to  be  near,  though  not  to  fill 
a  throne,  her  actions  were  fuch  as  became  royal 
and  imperial  power.  They  were  at  the  fame 
time  accompanied  by  fo  difinterefted  a  generality, 
and  fuch  an  engaging"  fweetnefs,  that  the  at- 
traclcd  the  love  of  the  Tufcans  to  the  higheft 
degree.  She  foolhcd  the  pride  of  the  Florentine 
nobility,  but  never  departed  from  her  own  exal- 
tation, as  the  regent's  wife.  Her  court  was 
crowded  bv  noNe  ladies,  who  felt  no  cnw. 
though  they  beheld  f:iperiority.  In  her  counte- 
nance appeared  neither  the  marks  of  age,  nor 
the  lcalt  traces  of  haughtinefs :  her  friendfliips 
were  not  particular,  but  univerfal :  (he  was  in 
Tufcanv,   as  in  Lorrain,  beloved  and  efteemed 
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by   the  women,   admired   and  revered  by  the 
men. 

The  excellent  difpofition  of  her  hufband  was 
no  Iefs  engaging.  He  was  the  foldier,  and  the 
courtier,  but  not  the  man  of  bufinefs:  he  wanted 
the  talents  eflential  to  a  minifter  of  (late.  He 
was  embarrafled  and  overburdened  by  his  dig- 
nity. He  could  face  dangers  in  the  field,  but 
could  not  withftand  attack  in  the  cabinet:  he 
knew  how  to  command  an  army,  but  could  not 
guide  a  Common-Wealth.  He  foon  became  con- 
scious of  his  own  defeats,  and  hourly  began  to 
feel  the  want  of  an  afliftant.  He  recollefted  the 
abilities  of  a  Monfieur  de  Richecourt,  who  was  the 
fon  of  a  Lorrainefe  advocate,  and  who  had  alfo 
been  bred  to  the  law.  He  fixed  upon  this  man 
for  his  coadjutor ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor, 
in  which  he  acknowledged  his  own  incapacity, 
he  earneftly  intreated  that  his  friend  Richecourt 
might  be  fent  to  Florence,  with  full  and  ade- 
quate power  to  himfelf  in  the  government  of 
Tufcany,  but  without  any  particular  denomina- 
tion or  title.  The  requeft  was  granted ;  and  when 
the  Prince  De  Craon  found  himfelf  indulged  in 
it,  he  acquainted  the  Princefs,  his  wife,  with 
what  he  had  done.  "  You  have  ruined  us 
then,"  exclaimed  the  Princefs,  with  fomc  emotion: 

I  know 
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I  know  Richecourt;  I  4cnow  his  ambition;  I 
know  his  art;  while  you  were  his  fuperior,  he 
was  your  friend :  when  he  becomes  your  equal, 
he  will  be  your  enemy.  Many  months  will  not 
pafs  after  his  arrival  ere  wc  are  little  better  than 
flaves." 

Richecourt  arrived,  and  the  prcdi£Hon  of  the 
Princefs  was  fulfilled.  By  a  fuperiority  of  genius, 
and  an  addrefs  more  adapted  to  manage,  and 
turn  the  weighty  and  intricate  wheels  of  govern- 
ment, the  afpiring  Count  Richecourt  arofe  to  the 
higheft  eminence  of  authority,  in  the  fame  degree? 
that  the  loft  Prince  De  Craon  funk  into  difregard 
and  contempt. 

Unable  to  fupport  daily  infults,  the  natural 
confequence  of  fo  abject  a  fitualion,  the  Prince 
defked  to  be  recalled,  and  be  permitted  to  end 
his  days  in  Lorrain.  The  Emperor  allowed  him 
to  return,  and  refolved  to  change  the  fingle  re- 
gency into  a  triumvirate  council  of  ftate. 

The  Prince  De  Craon  had  contracted  great 
debts  in  Tufcany.  lie  had  lived  far  beyond  his 
income.  Before  he  could  quit  the  Florentine  do- 
minions, he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  plate,  and  the 
jewels  of  the  Princefs,  his  wife. 

Old 


Y 
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Old  and  poor,  the  melancholy  pair  returned  to 
Lorrain.  He  died  a  few  months  after  his  arrival : 
fhe  furvived  him  but  a  few  years. 

-   Thus  we  fee,  that  vice,  though  it  may  reign 
triumphant  for  a  time,  always  at  the  end  meets 
'  with  the  punifhment  it  deferves. 

There  are  few  fcenes  in  life  but  what  will  con- 
firm this  remark. 


THE 

CHAMPION  OF  VIRTUE. 

A  GOTHIC  STORY. 
Abridged  from  the  Original. 

SIR  Philip  Harclay,  who  had  fenred  under  King 
Henry  V.  of  England,  and,  after  that  Mo- 
narch's deceafe,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
Greek  Emperor;  upon  his  return  to  England, 
fettled  at  his  family  feat  in  Yorkfhire,  and  foon 
after  fet  out  on  a  journey  to  the  caftle  of  Lovel, 
in  the  weft  of  England,  on  a  vifit  to  his  friend, 

G  Lord 
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Lord  Lovel.  Upon  his  arrival  in  that  neighbour* 
hood,  he  is  Informed  by  a  peafant  that  Lord 
Lovel  and  his  Lady  had  been  dead  about  fifteen 
years,  and  that  Sir  Walter  Lovel,  kinfman  to  the 
deceafed  Lord,  had  taken  poffeflion  of  the  eftate 
^nd  caftle  of  Lovel,  which  he  had  fince  difpqfed 
of  to  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Baron  Fitz  Owen, 
and  had  himfelf  retired  to  Northumberland. 

Sir  Philip,  on  an  invitation  from  the  Baron,  i& 
kindly  received  by  him,  who  introduces  his  three 
fons  and  daughter,  and  fome  other  young  rela- 
tions, then  in  hi's  family,  to  him,  and  amongft  the 
reft,  Edmur.a,  jthe  fuppofed  fon  of  Andrew  and 
Margery  Twyford,  peafants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood), whom  the  Baron  had  taken  into  his  family, 
with  whole  appearance  the  Knight  is  fo  greatly 
affocled,  that,  on  his  leaving  the  caftle  of  Lovel, 
he  promifes  Edmund  his  prote&ion  and  fupport, 
in  cafe  any  future  occafion  fhould  render  fuch 
fervicc  ncceffarv. 

The  young  family  and  relations  of  Lord  Fitz 
Owen  being  moil  of  them  envious  of  the  rifing' 
genius  of  Edmund,  endeavour  to  ruin  his  credit 
with  the  Baron;  who  fends  them  and  Edmund 
over  to  the  Regent  in  France,  where  notwith* 
{landing  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  who  ao* 

companied 
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c&mpariied  him,   Edmund  acquits  himfelf  with 
honour. 

On  their  return  to  England,  the  complaints 
againft  Edmund  ftill  continuing,  Lord  Fitz  Owen 
propofes  that  Edmund,  as  a  teil  of  his  courage, 
fhould  flcep  three  nights  in  part  of  the  caftle,  faid 
to  be  haunted,  and  which  had  been  (hut  up  for 
feveral  years.  In  this  retirement  Edmund  meets 
with  feveral  furprifing  fcenes,  which  having  com- 
municated to  his  friend  and  confidant,  the  pious 
Father  Ofwald,  a  fufpicion  arifes  concerning  the 
parents  of  Edmund,  and  it  is  determined  to  inter- 
rogate his  fuppofed  mother  Margery  relative  there- 
to; who  gives  an  account  that  her  hufband  found 
Edmund  in  a  field,  apparently  juft  born,  rolled  up 
in  a  fine  handkerchief,  and  over  that  a  rich  velvet 
ploak,  trimfned  with  gold  lace,  and  the  body  of 
a  lady  was  afterwards  found  drowned,  which  they 
buried,  having  firft  taken  off  her  cloaths,  and  a 
fine  necklace  with  a  golden  locket,  and  a  pair  of 
ear-rings, 

Thefe  particulars  immediately  fuggefti  to  Father 
Ofwald,  that  Edmund  was  the  fon  of  the  late  Lord 
Love!  j  and  having  procured  the  necklace  and 
other  tokens  from  Margery,  it  is  determined  that 
Edmund   fliall   immediately  quit  the    caftle   of 

Love! 
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Lovel,  and  implore  the  protection  of  Sir  Philip 
Harclay. 

This  worthy  Knight  receives  Edmund  with 
great  cordiality ;  and  having  heard  his  ftory,  is 
fully  perfuaded  that  he  is  the  fon  of  his  late  friend- 
Sir  Philip  hereupon  fummonfes  Lord  Walter 
Lovel  to  fingle  combat,  accufing  him  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  late  Lord.  In  this  combat  Sir  Philip 
being  conqueror,  gives  his  antagonift  his  life, 
upon  his  promife  of  relating  the  truth  of  what 
was  laid  to  his  charge.  Lord  Walter  hereupon 
confeffes  that  he  had  caufed  the  late  Lord  Lovel 
to  be  affaffinatedon  hisreturn  from  accompanying 
the  King  in  his  wars ;  and  that  his  widow  had, 
upon  his  offering  to  marry  her,  quitted  the  caftle 
big  with  child;  upon  which  he  had  given  it  out 
that  (lie  was  dead,  and  made  a  pretended  fune? 
ral  for  her. 

Having  made  this  confeflion,  he  accepts  the 
offer  made  him  of  leaving  the  kingdpm ;  and 
every  thing  being  cleared  up,  Edmund  is  put  in 
poffeffion  of  the  cftate  of  Lord  Lovel,  and  after- 
wards marries  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Baron 
Fitz  Owen,  for  whom  he  had  long  entertained  a 
fecret  affe&iofi. 

The 
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The  following  account  of  the  interview  between 
Edmund,  Father  Ofwald,  and  Margery  Twyford, 
when  (he  relates  the  manner  of  Edmund's  being 
found  by  her  hufband,  is  given  as  a  fpecimen  of 
of  this  performance : 

cc  Edmund  and 'Father  Ofwald  fet  out  dire&lv; 
and  Edmund  went  haftily  to  old  Twyford's  cotr 
tage,  and  declared  that  every  field  fecmed  a  mile 
to  him. — Reftrain  your  warmth,  my  fon,  (faid 
Ofwald)  compofe  your  mind,  and  recover  your 
breath  before  you  enter  upon  a  bufinefs  of  fuch 
confequence. — Margery  met  then}  at  the  door,  and 
afked  Edmund  what  wind  blew  him  thither  ? — 
Is  it  fo  very  furprifing  (faid  he)  that  I  fhould  vifit 
my  parents  ? — Yes,  it  is,  (fay  (lie)  confidcring 
the  treatment  you  have  met  with  from  us ;  but, 
iince  Andrew  is  not  in  the  houfc,  I  may  fay  I  am 
glad  to  fee  you:  Lord  blefs  you,  what  a  fine 
youth  you  be  grown !  Tis  a  long  time  fince  I 
faw  you ;  but  that  is  not  my  fault :  many  a  crofs 
jvord,  and  many  a  blow  have  1  had  on  your  ac- 
count ;  but  I  may  now  venture  to  embrace  my 
jlear  child. 

Edmund  came  forward,  and  embraced  her  fer- 
vently.    The  ftarting  tears  on  both  fides  evinced 
their  afFeftion. — And  why  (faid  he)  fhould  my  fa- 
ther 
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ther' forbid  you  to  embrace  your  child?  What 
have  I  ever  done  to  ^prve  his  hatred  ? — Nothing, 
my  dear  boy;  yqi^fare  2!  ways  good  and  meek 
hearted,  and  deferred  the  love  of  every  body.— '- 
It  is  not  common  (faid  Edmund)  for  a  parent  to 
hate  his  firft-bornfon,  without  his  having  deferved 
it. — That  is  true,  (faid  Ofwald)  it  is  uncomnrfon, . 
it  is  unnatural ;  nay,  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  altnoft 
impoflible.  I  am  fo  convinced  of  this  truth,  that 
I  believe  the  man  who  thus  hates  and  abufes  Ed- 
mund cannot  be  his  father. 

In  faying  this,  he  obferved  her  countenance 
attentively :  fhe  changed  colour  apparently. — 
Come,  (faid  he)  let  us  fit  down;  and  do  you, 
Margery,  anfwer^to  what  I  have  faid. — Blefled 
Virgin,  (faid  Margery)  what  doas  your  Reverence 
mean  ?  What  do  you  fufpeft? — Ifufpeft  (faid  he) 
that  Edmund  is  not  the  fon  of  Andrew,  your 
hufband. — Lord  blefs  me,  (faid  lhe)  what  k  it 
you  do  fufpeft? — Do  not  evade  my  queftion,  wo- 
man j  I  am  come  here  by  authority  to  examine 
you  upon  this  point. 

The  woman  trembled  every  joint. — Would  tQ 
Heaven  (faid  (lie)  that  Andrew  was  at  home ! — It 
is  much  better  as  it  is,  (faid  Ofwaltl)  you  are  the 
perfon  we  are  to  examine. — Oh!  Father,  (faid 

(he) 
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(he)  do  you  think  that  I-*-that  I — that  I  am  to 
blame  in  this  matter  ?  Wfcat  have  I  done  ? — do 
you,  Sir,  (faidhe)  afk  your  owntjueftions. 

Upon  this  Edmund  threw  himfelf  at  her  fccf, 
and  embraced  her  knees. — Oh !  my  mother  (faid 
he)   for  as  fuch  my  heart  owns  you,  tell  me,  for 
the  love  of  Heaven,  tell  me  who  was  my  father ! 
— Oracious  Heaven,  (faid  (he)  what  will  become 
of    me  ! —  Woman,    (faid  Ofwald)    confefs  the 
truth,  or  you  (hall  be  compelled  to  do  it:  by  whom . 
had  you  this  youth ? — Who,  I!  (faid  (he)  I  had 
him !      No,  Father,  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  black 
crime  adultery:  God  knows  my  innocence ;  I  am 
uot  worthy  to  be   the  mother  of  fuch  a  fweet 
youth  as  that  is. — You  are  notlhis  mother  then, 
nor  Andrew  his  father? — Oh!  what  fhallldo? 
(faid  Margery)  Andrew  will  be  the  death  of  me ! 
— No,  he  fhall  not,  (faid  Edmund)  you  fhall  be 
protefted    and   rewarded    for   the   difcovery. — 
Goody,  (faid  Ofwald)    confefs  the  whole  truth, 
and  I  will  protect  you  from  harm,  and  from  blame : 
you  may.be  the  means  of  making  Edmund's  for- 
tune, in  which  cafe  he  will  certainly  provide  for 
you ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  obftinate  filence, 
you  will  deprive  yourfelf  of  all  the  advantages 
you  might  receive  from  the   difcovery ;  and  be 
iides,  you  will.foon  be  examined  in  a  different 

manner, 


manner,  and  be  obliged  to  confefs  all  you  know, 
and  nobody  will  thank  you  for  it. — Ah  !  (faid  (he) 
but  Andrew  beat  me  the  Iaft  time  I  fpoke  to  Ed- 
mund, and  told  me  he  would  break  every  bone 
in  my  (kin,  if  I  ever  fpoke  to  him  again. — He 
knows  it  then,  (faid  Ofwald) — He  know  it ! 
Lord  help  you,  it  was  all  his  own  doing. — Tell 
us  then,  (faid  Ofwald)  for  Andrew  (hall  never 
know  it,  'till  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  punifli  you. 
— It  is  a  long  (lory  (faid  (lie)  and  cannot  be  told 
in  a  few  words. — It  will  never  be  told  at  this  rate, 
(faid  he)  (it  down,  and  begin  it  inftantly  — My 
fate  depends  upon  your  words,  (faid  Edmund), — 
nrly  foul  is  impatient  of  the  fufpence !  If  ever 
you  loved  me,  and  cherifhed  mc,  (hew  it  now, 
and  tell  me  while  1  have  breath  to  a(k  it. 

He  fat  in  extreme  agitation  of  mind;  his  words 
and  aftions  were  equally  expreflive  of  his  inward 
emotions. — I  will,  (faid  (lie)  but  I  mud  try  to 
recollefct  all  the  circumftances.  You  mud  know, 
young  man,  that  you  are  juft  one-and-twenty  years 
of  age. — On  what  day  was  he  born?  (faid  Of- 
wald).— The  day  before  yefterday,  (faid  (he)  the 
21ft  of  September. — A  remarkable  a.*ra,  (faid  he) 
— Tis  fo,  indeed,  (faid  Edmund)  Oh,  that  night  I 
That  apartment ! — Be  filent,  (faid  Ofwald)  and 
do  you,  Margery,  begin  your  liory. 

I  will* 
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I    will,    {faid   (lie). — Juft  one-and-twenty  years 

ago,  on  that  very  day  I  loft  my  firft-born  fon,  I 

got  a   hurt  by  over-reaching  myfelf  when  I  was 

near  my  time,  and  fo  the  poor  child  died  ;  and  fo, 

as  I  was    fitting  all  alone,  and  very  melancholy, 

Andrew  came  home  from  work. — See,  Margery, 

(faid  he)    I  have  brought  you  a  child  inftead  of 

thatyou  have  loft:  fo  he  gave  me  a  bundle,  as  I 

thought ;   but  fure  enough  it  was  a  child,  a  poor 

helplefs  babe,  juft  born,  and  only  rolled  up  in  a 

fine    handkerchief,  and  over  that  a   rich  velvet 

cloak,   trimmed  with  gold  lacej — And  where  did 

vou  find  this  ?  (faid  I).— -Upon   the  foot   bridge, 

(fays    he)  juft  below  the  clay  field.     This  child 

(continues  he)  belongs  to  fome  great  folk,  and 

perhaps   it  maybe  enquired  after  one  day,  and 

mav  make  our  fortunes.     Take  care  of  it,  (faid 

he)    and  bring  it  up  as  if  it  was  our  own. — The 

poor  infant  was  cold,  and  it  cried,  and  looked  up 

at    me  fo  pitifully,  that  I  loved  it :  befides,  my 

milk   vras  troublefome  to  me,  and  I  was  glad  to 

be-  eafed  of  it ;  fo  I  gave  it  the  breaft,  and  from 

that   hour  I  loved  the  child  as  if  it  had  been  my 

own,   and  fo  I  do  ftill,  if  I  dared  to  own  it. — And 

is  this  all  you  know  of  Edmund's  birth  ?  (faid  Of- 

wald). — No,  not  all,  (faid  Margery)  but  pray  look 

out  and  fee  whether  Andrew  is  coming,  for  I  am 

'  all  over  in  a  twitter. — He  is  not,  (faid  OfwaJd) 

H  go 
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go  on,  I  befeech  you. — This  happened,  ({aid  (he) 
as  I  told  you,  on  the  21ft.    On  the  morrow  my 
Andrew  went  out  early  to  work,  along  with  one 
Robin  Roufe,  our  neighbour.  They  had  not  been 
gone  above  an  hour,  when  they  both  came  back, 
feemingly  very  much  frightened.     Says  Andrew, 
go  you,  Robin,  and  borrow  a  pick-axe  at  neigh- 
bour Style's. — What  is  the  matter  now  ?  (faid  I). 
— Matter  enough!    (quoth   Andrew)   we   may 
come  to  be  hanged,  perhaps,  as  many  an  inno- 
cent man  has  before  us. — Tell  me  what   is  the 
matter,  (faid  I). — I  will,   (faid  he)  but  if  ever 
you  open  your  mouth  about  it,  woe  be  to  you. — 
I  never  will,  (faid  I)  but  he  made  me  fwear  by 
all  the  blefled  Saints  in  the  Calepdar :  and  then 
he  told  me,  that  as  Robin  and  he  were  going  over 
the  foot  bridge,  where   he  found  the  child   the 
evening    before,    they  faw    fomething    floating 
upon  the  water;    fo  they  followed    it,    'till  it 
ftuck  agamft  a  (take,  and  found  it  to  be  the  dead 
body  of  a  woman.     As  fure  as  you  are  alive,. 
Madge,  (faid  he)  this  was  the  mother  of  the  child 
I  brought  home. 

Merciful  God  !  (faid  Edmund)  am  I  the  child 
of  that  haplefs  mother! — Be  compofed,  (faid 
Ofwald).  Proceed,  good  woman,  the  time  is  pre- 
cious.— And  fo,  (faid  fhe)  Andrew  told  me  they  t 

dragged 
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dragged  the  body  out  of  the  river,  and  it  was 
richly  dreffed,  and  muft  be  fomebody  of  confe- 
quence. — I  fuppofe,  (faid  he)  when  thef  poor 
lady-had  taken  care  of  her  child,  ihe  went  to  find 
fomehelp;  and  the  night  being  dark,  her  foot 
flipped,  and  (he  fell  into  the  river,  and  was 
drowned. 

Jjord  have  mercy!  ((aid  Robin)  what  (hall  we 
do  with  the  dead  body?  We  may  be  taken  up 
for  the  murder:  what  had  we  to  do  to  meddle 
with  it  ? — Ay,  (fays  Andrew)  but  we  muft  have 
fomething  to  do  with  it  now,  and  our  wifeft  way 
is  to  bury  it. 

Robin  was  fadly  frightened  •>  but  at  laft  they 
agreed  to  carry  it  into  the  wood,  and  bury  it  there; 
fo  they  came  home  for  a  pick-axe  and  a  (hovel.-— 
Well,  'Andrew,  (faid  I)  but  will  you  bury  all 
the  rich  cloaths  you  fpeak  of  ? — Why,  (faid  he) 
jt  would  be  both  a  (in  and  a  fhame  to  (trip  the 
dead. — So  it  would,  (faid  I)  but  I  will  give  you 
a  (heet  to  wrap  the  body  in,  and  you  may  take 
off  her  upper  garments,  and  anything  of  value; 
but  do  not  drip  her  to  the  (kin  for  any  thing. — 

.  Well  faid,  wench !  (faid  he)  I  will  do  as  you  fay. 
— So  I  fetched  a  (heet ;  and  by  that  time  Robin 

yras  come  back,  and  away  they  went  together. 

Th^f 
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They  did  not  come  back  again  'till  noon,  and 
then  they  fat  down  and  ate  a  morfel  together.— 
Now  we  may  fit  down  and  eat  in  peace,  (fays 
Andrew). — Ay,  (fays  Robin)  and  fleep  in  peace 
too,  for  we  have  done  no  harm. — No  to  be  fure, 
(faid  I)  but  yet  I  am  much  concerned  that  the 
poor  lady  had  not  Chriftian  burial. — Nevertrouble 
thyfelf  about  that,  (faid  Andrew)  we  have  done 
the  beft  we  could  Sfor  her ;  but  let  us  fee  what  we 
have  got  in  our  bags,  we  muft  divide  them  -,  fo 
they  opened  their  bags,  and  took  out  a  fine  gown 
and  a  pair  of  rich  (hoes ;  but,  befides  thefe,  there 
was  a  fine  neck-lace  with  a  golden  locket,  and  a 
pair  of  ear-rings. — Says  Andrew,  and  vvinkpd  at 
me,  I  will  have  thefe,  and  you  may  take  the  reft. 
— Robin  faid  he  was  well  fatisfied,  and  fo  he  went 
his  way.  When  he  was  gone,  here,  you  fool, 
(fays  Andrew)  take  thefe,  and  keep  them  as  fafe 
as  the  bud  of  your  eye :  if  ever  young  mafter  is 
found,  thefe  will  make  our  fortune. 

And  have  you  them  now?  (faid  Ofvvald). — 
Yes,  that  1  have,  (anfwered  (he):  Andrew  would 
have  fold  them  long  ago,  but  I  always  put  him 
off  it. 

Heaven  be  praifed !  (faid  Edmund). — Ilufh, 
(faid   Ofvvald)    let  us  not   lofe    time ;    proceed,  • 

Gocdv 
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Goody.— -Nay,  (faid  Margery)  I  have  not  much 
more  to  fay. — We  looked  every  day  to  hear  fome 
enquiries  after  the  child,  but  nothing  paflfed, 
nobody  was  miffing. 

Did  nobody  of  note  die  about  that  time  ?  (faid 
Ofwald). — Why,  yes,  (faid  Margery  i  the  widow 
Lady  Lovel  died  that  fame  week:  by  the  fame 
token,  Andrew  went  to  the  funeral,  and  brought 
home  a  'fcutcheon,  which  I  kept  unto  this  day. 

Very  well;  go  on. — My  hufband  behaved  well 
enough  to  the  boy,  'till  fuch  time  as  he  had  two 
or  three  children  of  his  own,  and  then  he  began 
to  grumble,  and  fay  it  was  hard  to  maintain  other 
folk's  children,  .when  he  found  it  hard  enough  to 
keep  his  own.  I  loved  the  boy  quite  as  well  as 
my  own  ;  often  and  often  have  I  pacified  An- 
drew, and  made  him  to  hope  that  he  fhould  one 
day  or  other  be  paid  for  his  trouble  ;  but  at  laft 
he  grew  out  of  patience,  and  gave  over  all  hopes 
of  that  kind. 

As  Edmund  grew  up,  he  grew  fickly  and  ten- 
der, and  could  not  bear  hard  labour ;  and  that 
was  another  reafon  why  my  hulband  could  not 
bear  with  him. — If  (quoth  he)  the  boy  could 
earn  his  living,  I  did  not  care  5  but  I  mud  bear 

all 
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ill  the  cxpcnce. — There  came  an  old  pilgrim-  into 
cur  parts  -,  he  was  a  fcholar,  and  had  been  a  fol- 
dier  j  and  he  taught  Edmund  to  read,  then  he  toM 
him  hiftories  of  wars,  and  Knights,  and  L6rds, 
and  great  men ;  and  Edmund  took  fuch  delight 
5n  hearing  him,  that  he  would  not  take  to  any 
thing  elfe. 

To  be  fure  the  pilgrim  was  a  pleafant  compa- 
nion; he  would  tell  old  ftories,  and  fing  old 
fongs,  that  one  could  have  fat  all  night  to  hear 
him  y  bat,  as  I  was  faying,  Edmund  grew  more 
and  more  fond  of  reading,  and  lefs  of  work; 
however  he  would  run  of  errands,  and  do  many 
handy  turns  for  the  neighbours ;  and  he  was  fq 
courteous  a  lad,  that  people  took  notice  of  him. 
Andrew  once  catched  him  alone  reading,  and 
then  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  find  fome  way 
to  earn  his  bread,  he  would  turn  him  out  of  doors 
in  a  very  fhort  time ;  and  fo  he  would  have  done 
fure  enough,  if  my  Lord  Fitz  Owen  had  not  taken 
him  into  his  fervice  juft  in  the  nick. 

Very  well,  Goody,  (faid  Ofwald)  you  have 
told  your  ftory  very  well:  I  am  glad,  for  Edmund's 
fake,  that  you  can  do  it  properly  ;  but  now,  can 
you  keep  a  fecret ; — Why,  ant  pleafe  your  Re- 
verence, I  think  I  have  (hewed  you  that  I  can. — 

But 
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But  can  you  keep  it  from  your  hufband  ? — Aye, 

(faid  (he)  furely  I  can,  for  I  dare  not  tell  it  him. — 

That  is  a  good  fecurity,  (faid  he)  but  I  muft  have 

a  better.     You  muft  fwear  upon  this  book  not  to 

difclofe  any  thing  that  has  pafled  between  us 

three,  'till  we  defire  you  to  do  it.      Be  affured 

you  will  foon  be  called  upon  for  this  purpofe. 

Edmund's  birth  is  near  the  difcovery :  he  is  the 

fon  of  parents  of  high  degree,  and  it  will  be  in 

his  jk)wer  to  make  your  fortunes  when  he  takes 

poffeflion  of  his  own. 

Holy  Virgin !  what  is  it  you  tell  mc  ?  How  you 
rejoice  me,  to  hear,  that  what  I  have  fo  long 
prayed  for  will  come  to  pafs ! — She  took  the  oath 
required,  faying  after  Ofwald. — Now,  (faid  he) 
go  and  fetch  the  tokens  you  have  mentioned. 

When  (he  was  gone,  Edmund's  paffions,  long 
fuppreffed,  broke  out  in  tears  and  exclamations- 
He  kneeled  down,  and,  with  his  hands  clafped 
together,  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  dif* 
covery.  Ofwald  begged  him  to  be  compofed, 
left  Margery  Ihould  perceive  his  agitation  and 
miiconftrue  the  caufe. — She  foon  returned  with 
the  neck-lace  and  ear-rings :  they  were  pearls  of 
great  value ;  and  the  neck-lace  had  a  locket,  on 
which  the  cypher  of  Lovel  was  engraved. — This 

(faid 
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((aid  Ofwald)  is  indeed  a  proof  of  confequencej 
keep  it,  Sir,  for  it  belongs  to  you. — Muft  he  take 
it  away  ?  (faid  fhe). — Certainly,  (faid  he)  we  can 
do  npthing  without  it :  but  if  Andrew  fhould  afk 
for  it,  you  muft  put  him  off  it  for  the  prefent* 
and  hereafter  he  will  find  his  account  in  it. — Mar* 
gery  confented  reluctantly  to  part  wTith  the  jewels, 
-  and,  after  fome  further  converfation,  they  took 
leave  of  her.— Edmund  embraced  her  affec- 
tionately.— I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart 
(faid  he)  for  all  your  goodnefs  to  me !  Though  I 
confefs  I  never  felt  much  regard  for  your  hufband, 
for  you  I  had  always  the  tender  affe&ion  of  a  fon. 
You  will,  I  truft,  give  your  evidence  in  my  be- 
half, when  called  upon  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  one 
day  be  in  my  power  to  reward  your  kindnefs  : 
in  that  cafe  I  will  own  you  as  my  foftcr-mother, 
and  you  fliall  always  be  treated  as  fuch. — Mar- 
gery wept. — The  Lord  grant  it !  (faid  (he)  and 
I  pray  him  to  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. — Fare- 
well, my  dear  child  ! — Ofwald  defired  them  to 
feparate,  for  fear  of  intrulion,  and  they  returned 
to  the  cattle. — Margery  flood  at  the  door  of  her 
.  cottage,  looking  every  way  to  fee  if  the  coaft  was 
clear. — Now,  Sir,  (faid  Ofwald)  I  congratulate 
you  as  the  fon  of  Lord  aud  Lady  Lovcl!  The 
•  proofs  are  ftrong  and  indisputable. — To  us  they 
are  fo,  (faid  Edmund)  but  how  ihall  wc  make 

them 
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them  fo  tQ  others  ?  And  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  funeral  of  Lady  Lovel  ? — As  of  ■  a  fiction, 
(faid  Ofwald)  the  work  of  the  prefent  Lord,  to 
fecure  his  title  and  fortune. — And  what  means 
can  we  ufe  to  difpoffefs  him,  (faid  Edmund)  he 
is  not  a  man  for  a  poor  youth,  like  me,  to  con- 
tend with  ? — Doubt  not  (faid  Ofwald)  but  Hea- 
ven, who  has  evidently  conduced  you  by  the 
hand  thus  far,  will  complete  its  own  work ;  for 
my  part,  I  can  only  wonder  and  adore. 


CURIOSITY  TO  BE  ENCOURAGED 


YOUNG   PERSONS. 

CURIOSITY  is  a  ufcful  fpring  of  knowledge : 
it  fliould  be  encouraged  in  children,  and 
awakened  by  frequent  and  familiar  methods  of 
talking  with  them:  It  fliould  be  indulged  in  youth, 
but  not  without  a  prudent  moderation.  In  thofe 
who  have  too  much  it  fliould  be  limited  by  a  wife 
and  gentle  reftraint  or  delay,  left  by  wandering 
after  every  thing,  they  learn  nothing  to  perfec- 
tion. In  thofe  who  have  too  little,  it  fliould  be 
excited,  left  they  grow  ftupid,  narrow-fpirited, 
{"elf-fatisfied,  and  never  attain  a  treafure  of  ideas, 
or  an  aptitude  of  undcrftanding. 

I  THE 
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THE  GREAT  DESIGN 
or 

OUR  SAVIOUR'S  MINISTRY. 

TH  E  great  defign  of  our  Savour  in  his  pub- 
lic appearance  and  miniftry  upon  earth, 
was  to  prove  himfelf  to  wear  the  true  charaders 
of  the  Meffiah,  to  deliver  the  Jews  from  many 
falfe  expofitions  and  glofles  which  the  Scribes  and 
Pharifees  of  that  day  had  given  to  feveral  parts 
of  fcripture,  to  lead  the  world  to  a  convidion  of 
their  fins,  and  thereby  prepare  them  to  receive  the 
do&rine  of  falvation  with  more  zeal  and  defire; 
whereas  the  falvation  itfelf,  and  the  manner  where- 
by it  was  accompliihed,  was  but  briefly  mentioned 
in  fome  few  texts,  and  the  reft  was  left  to  be 
explained  by  his  apoftlcs. 


AN  ANECDOTE 


IN  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (of  ever  glo- 
rious memory)  the  taylors  petitioned  her  Ma- 
jeQy9  that  a  regiment  might  be  raifed,  compofed 
entirely  of  their  profeffion,  to  go  abroad  into 
Flanders  >  which  petition  her  Majefty  was  moft 

gracioufly 
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gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant;  and,  on  account  of 
their  readinefs  in  fupporting  her  Majefty  agaifift 
her  enemies,  (he  ordered  (that  as  there  never  was 
known  to  be  a  regiment  of  taylors  before)  that 
they  ftiouid  he  mounted  upon  mares.  In  a  finall 
time  the  regiment  was  compleated,  and  they  were 
furprizingly  expeditions  in  perfefting  themfelves 
in  their  exercife ;  and  were  reviewed  by  her  Ma- 
jefty juft  before  their  embarkation,  who  expreffed 
great  fatisfa&ion  at  the  handfome  appearance 
they  made,  and  how  expert  they  were  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  exercife.  On  their  arrival 
abroad  it  was  •not  long  before  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  greatly  diftinguifliing  themfelves. 
They  rufhed  on  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and 
every  man  performed  wonders  ;  but  at  laft  being 
pverpowered  by  a  prodigious  fuperiority  of  the 
<?nemy,  they  to  a  man  were  entirely  cut  off. 
When  the  melancholy  account  came  tQ  the  Queen, 
of  the  entire  lofs  of  the  regiment  of  taylors,  (he 
feemed  very  much  affefted  ;  but  on  a  fudden  re- 
colle&ing  herfelf,  (he  broke  out  in  the  following 
ejaculation :  "  Thank  God,  (faid  (lie)  I  have 
neither  loft  man  nor  horfe ;  for  they  were  all 
taylors  and  mares/1 


ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  CHARLES  XII: 

THE  a&ivity  and  hardinefs  of  this  Prince  krt 
well  known.  He  was  fometimcs  on  horfe* 
back  for  four  and  twenty  hours  fucceflively,  and 
thus  traverfed  the  greateft  part  of  his  kingdom, 
almoft  entirely  alone.  In  one  of  thefe  rapid  ex- 
curfions,  he  met  with  the  following  Angular  ad* 
venture. 

Accompanied  only  by  a  few  £nards,  whom  he 
had  left  far  behind,  his  horfe  fell  dead  under  him. 
This  might  have  cmbarrafled  an  ordinary  man, 
but  it  gave  Charles  no  fort  of  uneafinefs.  Sure  of 
finding  another  hcrfe,  but  not  equally  fo  of  meet- 
ing with  a  good  faddle  and  piftols,  he  ungirts  his 
horfe,  clans  the  whole  furniture  upon  his  own 
back,  and  thus  accoutred  marched  to  the  next 
inn,  which,  by  good  fortune,  was  not  far  off. 

Entering  the  ffable,  he  there  found  an  horfe 
entirely  to  his  mind ;  therefore,  without  farther 
ceremony,  he  clapped  on  his  faddle  and  houfingj 
with  great  compofurc,  and  was  juft  going  to* 
mount,  when  the  gentleman  who  owned  the 
horfe  was  informed  of  the  matter.     He  afked  the 

King 
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King  bluntly,  u  How  came  you  to  meddle  with 
my  horfe,  having  never  feen  me  before."  Charles 
replied,  fqueezing  in  his  lips,  as  was  his  way, 
"  I  took  the  horfe  becaufe  I  wanted  x>ne ;  for 
you  fee  if  I  have  none,  I  muft  be  obliged  to  cany 
the  faddle  myfelf." 

This  did  not  at  all  fatisfy  the  gentleman,  v^ho 
inftantly  drew  his  fword.  In  this  the  King  was 
not  much  behind  hand  with  him,  and  to  it  they 
went.  When  the  guards  came  up,  they  teftified 
that  furprife  which  is  natural  at  feeing  arms  in 
the  hands  of  a  fubjeft  againft  his  King.  The 
gentleman  was  not  leis  furprifed  than  they,  at 
his  undefigned  infult  upon  majefty.  His  aftoniih- 
ment,  however,  was  foon  diflipated  by  the  King, 
who  taking  him  by  the  hand,  called  him  a  brave 
fellow,  and  allured  him  that  he  fhould  be  pro* 
vided  for. 

He  was  not  worfe  than  his  word :  the  gentle- 
man was  afterwards  promoted  to  a  confiderable 
command  in  the  army. 


AN 
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AN   ANECDOTE. 

DEMETRIUS,  King  of  Macedon,  would  at 
times  retire  from  bufinefs  to  attend  to 
pleafure.  On  fuch  an  occafion  he  ufually  feigned 
indifpofition.  His  father,  Antigonus,  coming  to 
vifit  him,  faw  a  beautiful  young  lady  retire  from 
his  chamber.  On  entering,  Demetrius  faid,  "  Sir, 
the  fever  has  now  left  me."  "  Very  like,  fon, 
(fays  Antigonus,)  perhaps  it  was  that  I  met  at 
the  door." 


WORLD. 

THE  World  is  the  great  deceiver ;  whofe 
fallacious  arts  it  highly  imports  us  to  deteft. 
But  in  the  midfl:  of  its  pleafures  and  purfuits,  the 
deteftion  is  impoflible.  We  tread  as  within  an 
enchanted  circle,  where  nothing  appears  as  it 
truly  is. — We  live  in  delufion,  forming  plans  of 
imaginary  blifs.  We  wander  for  ever  in  the  pa* 
radife  of  fools  meditating  in.  fecret  on  the  means 
of  attaining  worldly  fuccefs ; — which  acquired, 
has  feldom,  in  one  inftance,  fulfilled  our  expe&a- 
tion ;  but  where  we  have  reckoned  moft  upon 
enjoyment,  there  have  we  generally  found  the 
lead. 
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It  is  too  often  confidered  as  the  only  fielc  of 
plcafure  ;  and  beat  over  and  over  in  queir  of  jk>ys 
unfubftantial  and  tranfciory : — Pleafed  with  the 
vifionary  triflles  which  it  aifords,  we  forget  the 
piobationaiy  ftate  of  our  exiitence,  madly  purfue 
what  at  beft  we  cannot  -retain:  barter  our  eter- 
nal welfare  for  vain  ihadows  and  empty  ihew: — 
and  as   if  carelefs  of  the  juftice  of  God,  feem  to 
regard    not  his  threatened  vengeance,    but  de- 
pend folely  on  the  extent  of  his  mercy;   and 
divert  ourfelves  of  the  finalleft  right  to  demand 
our  promifed  felicity.- 


HOPE. 

CAN  jocund  mirth  its  wonted  reign  aflume, 
Difpelling  Reafon's  throne  each  dreary 
thought; 
That,  anxious  brooding,  blafts  in  vernal  bloom. 
The    wreath    luxuriant    Hope   had    fondly 
wrought  ? 

The  laurel  foliage,  and  the  glift'ning  arms, 
Are  long  forgotten  in  the  diftant  view: 

In  vain  celeftial  peace  difpJays  her  charms, 
If  chilling  poverty  her  fteps  purfue. 

Not 
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Not  Pleafure's  optic  now  can  lure  the  gaze, 
When  Hope  no  longer  (hed  a  lucid  ray ; 

Nor  longer  fparkles  at  each  meteor's  blaze, 
That  fhines  refrafted  through  the  Iow'ring  day. 

What  then  can  charm  when  chearful  Hope  has 
fled  ? 

Shall  fceptic  fophiftry  fuffuie  its  fway ; 
With  fand-fpun  arguments,  that  nothing  faid, 

But  what  a  draw  confutes — and  does  away. 

No  !  ftill  let  Reafon  rule,  a  milder  reign, 
And  chace  the  chaos  of  the  gloomy  mind  ; 

By  leading  Hope,  with  all  her  feftive  train, 
To  footh  the  evils  that  await  mankind. 

Again  the  feafons  have  revolv'd  in  tour ; 

Again  diffufive  Hope  has  fill'd  her  fphere, 
And  now  return'd,  ftill  follows  as  before, 

To  flop  refle£tion,  and  the  rifing  tear. 

The  two-fae'd  Janus  warns,  in  myftic  wife, 
When  looking  forward — ftill  the  paft  review 

Each  circling  year  fome  precept  fage  fupplies, 
To  teach  the  prefent  and  the  future  too. 

Let  Zeno's  pupils  boaft  their  ftrength  of  foul, 
Whofe  apathy  with  every  ill  can  cope  ; 

Stil 
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Still  ftupid  (hall  they  reach  life's  ftation'd  goal, 
Nor  (loop  to  reafon — if  (he  points  to  Hope. 

My  ills  incumbent  on  fair  Hope  can  reft, 
Nor  vain  chimera  fhail  my  reafon  fway ; 

But  calmly  think  €  whatever  is,  is  beft/ 
And  draw  a  moral  from  each  fitting  day. 


AN   ANECDOTE, 

A  Warm  difpute  arofe  at  a  parilh  meeting 
about  repairing  the  workhoufe;  when  Mr. 

M ,  who  was  born  in  it,  but  was  well  known 

to  have  acquired  a  good  fortune  in  the  world, 
forgot  himfelf,  and  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  laying 
out  any  money  on  that  account,  obferving,  it  was 
habitable  and  that  was  fufficient.  "  Don't  be 
pofitive,  my  friend,"  fays  one  of  the  parifh  offi- 
cers, "  the  building  is  ftrangely  run  to  ruin  fince 
your  mother  lay  in  of  you  there." 


THOUGHTS  CW  MORTALITY. 

I. 

FAST  as  revolving  Time  runs  on, 
Her  changing  fcenes  to  bring : 
As  mid-day's  fun  to  the  horizon, 
With  rapid  hafte  doth  fpring. 

K  So 
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II. 

So  man  breathes  forth  the  vital  air, 

So  foon  he  lives  to  die  s 
His  fpan  abounds  in  anxious  fear, 

And  fure  inconftancy. 

III. 
A  helplefs  ftate,  his  infant  days, 

His  youthful  life  how  vain ; 
Maturer  years  his  cares  difplays, 

Old  age  and  languid  pain. 

IV. 
Thus  new  viciffitudes  arife, 

And  tire  the  lab'ring  mind ; 
While  forked  fhafts  of  danger  flies* 

With  every  blaft  of  wind* 

V. 

But  foori  the  King  of  Terrors  corner 

Whofe  all-controuling  fway, 
Drives  us  relu&ant  to  the  tomb, 

The  vi£tims  of  his  prey. 

vr. 

Ihere  mould'ring  with  our  native  clot, 

Our  place  no  more  is  feen  ; 

Our  memory  as  much  forgot, 

i\s  tho*  we'd  never  been, 

Then* 
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VII. 

Then  why  fhou'd  Time's  contrafted  round, 

With  all  it's  tranfient  glee ; 
Confine  my  thoughts  within  the  bound 

Of  earth's  vicinity? 

VIII, 

O  no !  I'll  feek  that  heav'h-born  ftate, 

Where  faints  with  joy  are  fed ; 
Immortal  honours  there  await, 
To  crown  the  vigor's  head. 


INSTANCE 


or 


TRUE  FRIENDSHIP. 

MONSIEUR  Sedaine  informs  us,  that  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  of  rank  lpft  a  friend,  who 
^t  his  death  left  debts  unpaid,  and  two  children 
very  young.  The  furvivjng  friend  was  imme- 
diately obferved  tQ  retrench  his  houfehold,  his 
equipage,  and  take  lodgings  \n  a  fmall  houfe: 
from  whence  he  walked  every  day  to  the  palace,, 

follpwec^ 
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followed  by  one  footman,  and  performed  the  du- 
ties of  his  poft.  He  is  inftantly  fufpe&eda6f 
avarice,  and  of  bad  condu&,  and  undergoes  a 
variety  of  calumnies.  In  fhort,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  he  re-appears  in  the  world  ;  having  accu- 
mulated a  fum  of  20>000  livres  •  which  he  ap- 
plied to  the  fervice  of  his  deceafed  friend's  chil- 
dren, and  thus  refcued  a  worthy  memory  from 
fliame  ;  and  a  helplefs  offspring  from  mifery  and 
ruin.  It  is  pity  the  author  had  not  informed 
us  of  the  name  of  a  man  whofe  condud  is  fa  ho- 
nourable to  friendfliip  and  humanity. 


THE 

WORTHY    SOLDIER. 

A  French  foldier  (one  of  thofe  whom  Voltaire 
pleafantly  calls  "  the  Alexanders  at  a  groat 
a  day")  had  obtained  a  furlough  to  fee  his  friends. 
One  evening  he  was  trudging  along  with  hfs 
knapfack  on  his  back,  rich  in  honour  and  cou- 
rage, but  with  a  pocket  of  the  lighteft ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which  he  fung  his  old  fongs  with  that 
heart  of  gaiety,  and  eafe;  which,  under  the  moft 

penurious 
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penurious  circumftances,  is  peculiar  to  his  thought- 
Icfs  countrymen. 

In  this  merry  mood  he  met  a  clergyman,  wlfom 
he  foon  conjc&ured  to  be  the  vicar  of  fome  vil- 
lage, and  whom  he  inftantly  conceived,  moreover, 
to  be  a  good  man.     Nor  was  he  miftaken  :  there 
-was  an  air  of  benignity  in  this  clergyman  that  be- 
fpoke  an  excellent  heart ;  and  a  carclefs  franknefs 
in  our  honeft  foldier,  that  prepoffeffed  one  in  his 
favour.     The  converfation   (for  two  Frenchmen 
are  never  at  a  lofs  for  converfation)  turned  at  firft 
on  the  military  profeflion;  and  the  good  vicar 
was  delighted  to  fee  the  animation  and  loyalty 
which  appeared  in  every  gefture,  and  every  fpecch 
of  the  gallant  veteran.     At  length,  on  the  point 
of  parting,  the  foldier  faid  ;  "  How  happy  is  your 
Reverence  !  You  do  not  feem  to  be  thirfty ;  while 
I — I  am  abfolutely  choaked  j  I  have  travelled  fo 
many  miles  to-day."  "  If  your  way  lies  through  my 
village  I  will  give  you  fome  refrefliment.     I  have 
fome  tolerable  good  wine ;  and  there,  to  the  left, 
beyond  thofe  trees  is  my  little  fnug  parfonage." 
*c  Thank  you,  Sir,  for  all  your  civilities;  but  I 
am  obliged  to  take  a  direSt  contrary  way ;  I  muft 
be  at  my  journey's  end  as  foon  as  poflible.     How- 
ever, I  will  not  conceal  it,  fome  good  wine  would 
rejoice  my  eyes  exceedingly.    And  why  fhould  I 
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be  afliamed  to  confefs  it  ?  You  feem  to  be  a 
worthy  clergyman :  our  pay  is  fo  very  poor  !  Ah, 
pleafe  your  Reverence,  a  (hilling  would  make  me 
as  »:ch  as  Crocfus." 

The  vicar,  fmiling,  put  a  (hilling  into  his 
hands.  "  There,  my  honed  friend ;  I  give  it  with 
pleafure  ;  drink  my  health  with  it."  <c  Heaven 
blefs  your  Reverence  ! — On  the  faith  of  a  grena- 
dier, you  are  more  generous  than  a  king.  Adieu, 
Sir,  good  night,  and  a  thoufand,  thoufand  thanks." 
They  then  parted,  the  grateful  foldier  con- 
tinually repeating,  "  Oh !  what  a  good  clergyman 
ps  this !" 

The  vicar,  on  his  part,  felt  the  mod  fenfibie 
pleafure  in  this  adventure.  He  admired  the  .blunt 
franknefs  and  apparent  fenfibility  of  the  foldier  5 
and,  onafudden,  he  took  the  refolution  to  rejoin 
him;  "Comrade,"  faidhe,  as  he  came  near  him* 
**  return  me  that  (hilling."  "  What !  your  Re- 
verence !  do  you  repent  of  having  made  a  poor 
devil  happy  ?  But  here  it  is — I  did  not  extort  it*" 
The  vicar  received  it,  and  giving  him  a  crown-piece 
in  its  (lead,  €i  I  beg  your  pardon,"  faid  he,  "  this 
trifle  was  not  worth  your  having ;  I  have  thought 
better  of  it." — "  A  crown,  your  Reverence !  A 
crown  !     Do  you  mean  to  tempt  me  ?     I  aflure 
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you  that  {hilling  was  fufficient " — "  But  it  was  not 
fufficient  for  mc,,f  replied  the  good-natured  vicar: 
«  Pray  except  this  trifle,  and  you  will  greatly 
oblige  mc.w 

It  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  variety  of  fenfe- 
tions  by  which  our  pedeftrian  hero  is  overpow- 
ered.     Nor  could  his  worthy  benefa&or  forbear 
from  expreffing  how  much  he  was  affe&ed  by  the 
exquifite  fenfibility  which  this  humble  and  un- 
cultivated mind  difplayed.     In  every  gefture,  in 
every    word,    there  was    that    concifenefs,    yet 
pathetic  eloquence  of  expreflion,  which  nature 
teaches,  and  which  no  refinement  can  furpafs. 
Their  mutual  fatisfadion,  it  may  be  imagined, 
could  fcarce  admit  of  being  heightened.     The 
poor   veteran,  who   now  thought   himfelf  "  as 
rich  as  Crcefus,"  was  the  happieft  of  men ;   and 
the  generous  ecclefiaftic,  whofe  income  was  far 
from  affluent,  yet  who  felt  himfelf  not  the  poorer 
for  this  bounty,  enjoyed  a  felicity  which  none  but 
the  virtuous  and  good  can   feel.     They  parted 
once  more. — "  Oh !  the  excellent  man  !  the  ex- 
cellent man !"   faid  the  foldier,  when  he  found 
himfelf  alone:  "  after  having  obliged  me  my  own 
way,  to  come  after  me  again,  and  oblige  me  (tilt 
more.    The  good  vicar,  the  good  vicar !     May 
he  live  a  hundred  years  !" 

The 
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The  foldier  had  for  fometime  made  a  confidera- 
blc  progrefs  on  his  journey,  when,  at  laft,  he 
perceived,  that  the  village  where  he  had  propofed 
to  lodge  that  night,  was  ftill  fo  very  diftant, 
that,  after  all,  it  would  be  much  better  to  turn 
towards  that  which  the  vicar  had  pointed  out, 
and  take  up  his  quarters  there. 

One  would  be  tempted  here  to  imagine,  that 
4|iat  yigilant  and  invifible  Providence,  which  the 
ancients  call  Defliny,  (Fat urn)  had  determined 
the  foldier  to  change  his  purpofe,  and  to  repair 
to  the  village  in  which  this  beneficent  vicar  lived. 
If  we  explore  the  pages  of  hiflory,  we  (hall  find 
numberlcfs  examples  of  that  protc£ting  power, 
which  feems,  as  it  were,  to  create  miracles  for 
our  prefervation ;  and  what  is  more  aftonifhing, 
the  ingratitude  of  men  is  fuch,  that  he  is  either 
infallible  of  this  heavenly  interpofition,  or  re- 
gards it  with  an  indifference  equally  unwife  and 
culpable. 

Conduced  then  by  a  kind  of  guardian  genius* 
the  foldier  direfts  his  fteps  towards  his  benefac* 
tor's  village.  Attentive  at  this  moment  to  (Eco- 
nomy, he  enters  a  wretched  ale-houfe.  "  Com- 
rade," fays  he,  "  bring  me  a  pint  of  wine,  and 
hark  ye,  let  it  be  of  the  beft.     I  am  intolerably 
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thirfty."  The  landlord  placed  himfelf  at  the  fame 
table  where  three  honeft  peafants  were  converting 
with  great  volubility.  "  Sit  down  here,"  faid  one 
of  the  peafants ;  "you  will  not  be  too  much;  we 
love  gentlemen  of  your  cloth ;  they  ferve  the 
King,  and  fight  for  us."  Then  turning  to  his 
companions,  "  I  tell  thee,  Claude,  he  is  the  jewel 
of  men!  Did  you  obferve  with  what  good  judg- 
ment he  determined  in  that  there  affair  of  Gaffer 
Matthew?  And  you,  Nicholas,  do  you  remem- 
ber what  care  he  took  of  the  poor  family  of 
Robert  that's  dead  and  gone,  and  how  he  cried 
over  them  ?  "  Ah !"  faid  Chriftopher,  "  he  is  one 
that  does  as  he  fays,  and  fo  I  gets  his  fermons 
almoft  by  heart."  "  My  good  friends,"  interrupted 
the  foldier,  tofling  off  a  large  bumper  of  wine, 
**  you  are  praifing  fome  honeft  fellow:  may  I  know 
who  he  is  ?"  "  Mr.  Officer,  it  is  our  vicar." 
«'  Your  vicar  !  Here,  boy,  bring  me  another  pint. 
Your  vicar, — and  all  that  you  fay  is  true  r" 
*c  True !  why  we  ha'n't  yet  faid  half  enough. 
There  isn't  his  fellow  upon  earth.  Hark  ye, 
would  you  believe  it,  we  ha'n't  had  a  fingle  law- 
fuit  fince  he  has  been  in  the  parifh  !*  He  is  the 
beft  creature  in  the  world !"  "  My  good  friends," 
again  interrupted  the  foldier,  "  give  me  your  hand. 
Do  you  know  what  pleafure  you  have  juft  given 
me  ?  You  praife  a  man  who  has  obliged  me  like 
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a  princd.  Arid  I — I  would  put  to  death  the  man 
that  could  only  think  of  hurting  him."  He  then 
related,  and  he  could  fcarce  refrain  from  tearsr 
how  good  the  vicar  had  been  to  him.  "  Had 
you  but  feen  him,"  faid  he,  "  turn  back  to  give  me 
a  crown.  Here  it  is.  I  won't  cany  it  away. 
Comrades,  we  will  fup  together,  on  condition 
we  all  drink  his  health."  ^ 

He  inftantly  orders  the  landlord  to  fpread  a 
fupper  on  the  table ;  and  the  converfation  con- 
tinues : — "  Hark^e,  my  friends,  I  have  juft  thought 
•*  of  it ;  I  cannot  leave  the  place  without  having 
vifited  my  good  vicar.  I  am  not  fatisfied  with 
myfclf ;  I  have  not  thanked  him  enough.  But  it 
is  now  late  ;  I  fliall  ileep  here  to-night ;  and  to- 
morrow morning  early  I  will  go  and  fee  him." 
Cf  And  why  not  this  evening,  Mr.  Soldier  ?  The 
vifits  of  fuch  brave  fellows  as  you  are  always  ac- 
ceptable. I'll  anfwer  for  it,  he  will  give  you  both 
fjpper  and  lodging  with  all  his  foul.  Poor  man! 
he  has  fomc  rafcaJs  of  nephews  that  torment  him, 
and  who  are  for  getting  whatever  they  can  from 
him." — "  They  torment  him  !  let  him  turn  them 
over  to  me  ;  I'd  manage  them.  I'll  go  then  this 
inftant  to  the  good  vicar ;  but  I  fcarce  know  my 
way."  The  three  pcafants,  with  one  voice,  offer 
to  b£  his  guides  ;   the  reckoning  is  difcharged, 
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and  they  all  fet  out;  tW converfation  on  the  way 
turning  continually  upon  the  ^excellent  chara&er 
and  aftions  of  their  commfh  benefaftor. 

They  arrive  at  the  door  of  the  parfonage-houfe; 
they  knock,  and  they  knock  again,:  no  anfwer 
.    is    returned:    not  the   flighted   noife    is    heard. 
€€  What,"  faid  one  of  the  peafants,  "  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this?    I  do'nt  half  like  it."     They 
now  knock  with  greater  violence;    but  all  is 
filent  ftill ;  and  even  the  great  dog  is  not  heard 
to  bark.     Their  fears  increafe.     "  This  is  very 
fingular  :  he  is  always  at  home  at  this  hour :  we 
muft  abfolutely^  make  fomebody  hear."     "  They 
won't  open  it,  my  friends :  I  know  an  excellent 
way  to  enter,   we  muft  burft  open  the   door." 
The  foldier  inftantly  applied  to  this  work :    the 
door  foon  yielded  to  his  efforts :   he  enters  the 
firft :  with  what  an  obje£t  is  he  ftruck  !   A  man 
hanging  upon  a  beam ;  he  runs  to  him :  recol- 
le£ts  the  good  vicar :    it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs 
his  agitation  :  he  perceives  fpme  figns  of  life  ;  he 
quickly  cuts  the  rope ;  he  takes  him  in  his  arms  ; 
he  revives  him.     "  1  hear  fome  noife,"  faid  he  $ 
"  (hut  the  door ;   take  care  of  this  good  man, 
and  I'll  do  juftice  to  the  wretches  that  have  treated 
him  thus."     He  perceives  the  dog  killed;  he  goes 
up  flairs  into  the. vicar's  apartment  5  and  he  there 
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found  three  wretches  endeavouring  to  conceal 
thcmfelves.  Finding  themfelves  difcovered,  they 
took  the  refolution  to  fall  upon  the  foldier,  with 
daggers  in  their  hands.  "  Wretches,"  faid  he, 
undaunted  by  numbers ;  "  and  is  it  thus  you  have 
treated  the  good  vicar  ?"  With  thefe  words  he 
loft  no  time ;  he  killed  one  of  the  aflaffins :  he 
fcized  the  two  others,  after  feverely  wounding 
one  of  them,  and  he  brought  them  below.  The 
poor  vicar  was  by  this  time  recovered.  "  My 
nephews !"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  oh,  my  good  de- 
liverer !°  "  Your  nephews !  The  monfters !  I 
will  inftantly  deliver  them  over  to  the  mare- 
chaufTee."  In  vain  the  forgiving  uncle  implored 
compaffion  on  his  guilty  nephews:  the  whole  vil- 
lage had  now  gathered  to  the  fpot;  the  aflaffins 
were  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of  juftice,  and 
.fuffered  the  punifhment  due  to  their  atrociou? 
crime. 

The  vicar  would  not  permit  his  deliverer  tq 
leave  him.  "My  gratitude ;"  fays  he,  "is  inex- 
preflible.  You  are  my  friend,  my  relation,  my 
all.  My  whole  life  is  yours;  you  have  refcued 
me  from  death;  and  we  will  never  part." 

The  good  man  haftened  to  purchace  the  dif- 
chargeof  the  worthy  foldier;  and  they  ever  after 
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lived  together.  The  vicar  never  recolle&ed  his 
happy  meeting  with  him,  without  adoring  the 
fuperintending  Providence  of  God ;  and  the  fol- 
dier,  releafed  from  the  hard  fare  of  a  military 
,  life,  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  a  thoufand  good 
a&ions,  that  endeared  to  him  ftill  more  and  more, 
the  beft  of  men,  the  virtuous  vicar. 


AN  ANECDOTE. 

A  French  Officer  being  fent  from  the  Camp  to 
the  Court,  during  a  hard  froft,  had  no 
fooner  delivered  his  letters  to  the  King,  than  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  Hodfehold  appointed  him  a 
lodging  in  the  Palace,  as  he  was  to  return  to 
the  Camp  the  next  day.  But  he  refufed  it,  fay- 
ing, u  It  becomes  not  me  to  lie  on  a  bed  of 
down,  when  my  General  and  the  whole  army  are 
forced  to  deep  on  the  frozen  earth."  So  faying, 
he  ordered  fome  ftraw  out  of  the  (tables,  and  flept 
in  the  open  air.  The  King,  hearing  of  the  cir- 
cumftance,  made  him  an  handfome  prefent,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  General,  as  one  of  the 
braveft  men  in  his  army. 


MESSIAH. 
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MESSIAH, 

15:^?  alcrry  :>.e-e.  Thar  happy  com 
W.en   s!I   r^iikind    -rrere  bleiVd.  a  Saviour 
bcm: 
I  court  no  foreign  :r.  -fe  :  :hou.  Truth.  ir.rp:re, 
CiTi'i-i't  t.v  Ion7,  sni  cjr.  *  thv  facred  I*Te. 
Oh !  coud  I  ra::e  my  genius  ar.d  my  verie 
'!>•  :>r,  no:  ir.-jar.Iy  glories  I'd  rehearie  : 
Poe:s  and  Muft>  !no.:id  their  fame  refign, 
The  !i? "^,  the  'live,  and  the  laurel  mine. 
Hai!  facred  Tru:h  !  the  golden  period  runs, 
Prophetic  infpiration  taught  her  fens 
Of  old  to  fsr. 5  :  when  Heroes,  Kings  repofe, 
And  nations  link  in  love,  who  once  were  roes  ; 
"When  arms  no  more  defcroy;    the   fword,   the 

fpear 
To  pruning-hooks  converted,  and  the  (hare  ; 
When  finiling  Peace  (hall  wave  her  fruitful  wand, 
And  Jufiice,  Mercy,  Love,  go  hand  in  hand ; 
Cimmerian  darknefs  lofe  her  rigid  lore, 
And  laws  direct  the  world,  unknown  before  ; 
When  fault  'ring  tongues  (hall  learn  to  fpeak  aright, 
The  deaf  ihall  hear,  the  blind  receive  their  fight  j 
When  Iambs  and  wolves  fliall  browfe  the  flow'ry 

plain, 
One  f'jkl  the  leopard  and  the  kid  contain, 
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The  calf,  the  Hon,  (hare  the  verdant  blade, 
And  cows  and  bears  divide  the  friendly  (hade : 
And  all  the  plains  rejoice ;  the  defarts  glow, 
And  lucid  dreams  from  thirfty  mountains  flow  j 
The  balmy  rofe  breathe  fweetnefs  all  around, 
And  myrrh  and  frankincenfe  perfume  the  ground. 
Twas  thus  Ifaiah  fung;  'twas  Heav'n  decreed; 
And  lo  !  the  figns  in  order  bright  fucceed, 
The  glorious  feafon  rolls  -K  Mankind  explore 
The  myftic  jcaufe,  and  trembling  wait  the  hour. 
When  (wondr'ous  fcene !)    three  fwaitis,   whofc 

needful  care 
Attends  their  flocks,  behold  a  blazing  ftar, 
Refplendent  orb  !  and  angels  dancing  round ; 
One  fpoke,  and  all  the  heavenly  hofts  refound, 
"  Shepherd's  rejoice,  nor  fear ;  this  happy  mora 
A  Prince,  -a  Saviour,  to  the  world  is  born  ; 
Go,  feek  his  humble  manfion ;  nor  delay 
Your  pious  care ;  this  light  (hall  point  the  way  $ 
Go,  and  rejoice,  adore  your  God,  and  fing 
Eternal  praifes  to  your  new-born  King." 
*3\vas  fo — they  found  him  in  a  manger  laid, 
And  angels  round  their  facred  lyres  difplay'd, 
Arch-angels  fung  -,  and  all  with  rapture  teems, 
All,  fave  ungrateful  man,  his  love  redeems. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

Dr.  SHERIDAN. 

DR.  Sheridan,  the  celebrated  friend  of  Swift, 
had  a  cuftorn  of  ringing  his  fcholars   to 
prayers,  in  the  fchool-room,  at  a  certainhour  every 
day.     The  boys  were  one  day  very  devoutly  at 
prayers,  except  one,  who  was  ftifling  a  laugh  as 
well  as  he  could,  which  arofe  from  feeing  a  rat 
defcending  from  the   bell-rope   into  the   room. 
The  poor  boy  could  hold  out  no   longer;   but 
burftinto  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  which 
fet  the  others  a-going,  when  he  pointed  to  the 
caufe.     Sheridan  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  de- 
clared he  would  whip  them  all  if  the  principal 
culprit  was  not  pointed  out  to  him ;  Which  was 
immediately  done.     The  poor  pupil  of  MomuS 
was  immediately  hoifted,  and  his  pofteriors  laid 
bare  to  the  rod;   when  the  witty  fchoolmafter 
told  him,  if  he  faid  any  thing  tolerable  on  the 
occ^fion,    as  he  looked  on  him  as  the  greateft 
dunce  in  his  fchool,  he  would  forgive  him.     The 
trembling  culprit,  with  very  little  hefitation,  ad- 
drefled  his  mafter  with  the  following  beautiful 
diftich  : 

There  was  a  rat — for  want  of  flairs 
Came  down  a  rope — to  go  to  pray  Vs. 

Sheridan 
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Sheridan  inftantly  dropped  the  rod,  and  mftead 
of  a  whipping,  gave  him  half-a-crown. 


ANECDOTE 

OP 

DON    CARLOS. 

WHEN  this  Prince  afked  his  brutal  father 
if  he  really  intended  to  take  away  his 
life,  the  latter  calmly  replied,  "  Son,  when  my 
blood  becomes  bad,  I  fend  for  a  furgeon  to  let 
it  out." 


The  melancholy  ftory  of  this  unfortunate  and 
mifguided  Prince  feems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  Tragic  Mufe.  Many  tragic  writers  in 
the  different  languages  of  Europe  have  attempted 
it,  and  failed ;  our  Otway  amongft  the  reft.  The 
materials  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Real's  novel  of  "  Don  Carlos,"  which,  like  his 
novel  of  "  The  Confpiracy  of  Venice,"  from 
whence  Otway  took  the  ftory  of  his  exquifite 
tragedy  of  "  Venice  Preferved,"  contains  truth 
blended  with  fi&ion.  Spartifh  phlegm  perhaps 
•never  appeared  fo  ridiculous,  as  well  as  inhuman, 
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£2  sz  tre  tfeaci  rf  ±fs  Przace. 

feemx  -he  txzc^irzxz  trxtz  tse  roGoi  in 

he  *Ti-»  ccafrKrL  wih  zzc  crsri  ri  his  hand  with 

which  he  -x*s  :o  rh-ar^r'e  hfn,  rice  op  from  his 

pal>?  whh  ?r^a:  --lolence  arc  lapetuofcr,  and 

exc2a::r.e*:  a^=:TJT  the  crze^rr  rf  fcii  father.     The 

«KC^::or.er.  Iio^r-g  at  hrrn  in  a  nary  figmticani 

nar.ner.  £r»'y  tifc.  "  Do  not  put  yourfcltin  foch 

a  pailion,  my  young  mader,  it  is  all  for  tout 


self-knowledge 

TO  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our- 
fcl'es. i>  an  a::ainrr.ent  no  lefe  difficult  than 
important.  For  men  are  generally  unwilling  to  fee 
their  own  i  :::ocr  factions ;  and  when  thev  are 
willing  to  enquire  into  them,  their  felf-love  im- 
puf.-s  upon  their  judgment.  Their  intercourse 
with  one  another  atolls  their  delufion,  to  whiclv 
of  themfelves,  they  are  prone. 

For  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world,  is  a 
commerce  of  flattery  and  falihood;  where  recipro- 
cally they  deceive  and  are  deceived,  where  every 
one  appears  under  an  affumed  form;   profeffes 
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«!teetn,   which  he  does  not  feel,   and  beftows 
praife  in  order  to  receive  it. 

There  are  three  chara&ers  which  every  man 
fuftains;  and  thefe  often  extremely  different  from 
one  another.  One  which  he  poffefTes  is  his  own 
opinion ;  another,  which  he  carries  in  eftimation 
of  the  world; — and  a  third,  which  he  bears  in 
the  judgment  of  God: — it  is  only  the  laft  which 
afcertains  what  he  really  is.  Whether  the  cha- 
racter which  the  world  forms  of  him,  be  above 
or  below  truth,  it  imports  not  much  to  know. 
But  it  is  of  eternal  confequence,  that  the  cha- 
racter which  a  man  poffeffes  in  his  own  eyes,  be 
formed  upon  that  which  he  bears  in  the  fight  of  God. 

He  fliould  enquire,  after  laying  afide  all  par- 
tiality for  himfelf,  and  exploring  the  heart  with 
fuch  accurate  fcrutiny,  as  may  bring  all  hidden 
defe£ts  to  light,  whether  he  be  not  confcious,  that 
the  fair  opinion  which  the  world  entertains  of  him, 
is  founded  on  their  partial  knowledge,  both  of  his 
abilities  and  virtues. — He  fliould  be  willing  that 
all  his  a£tions  fliould  be  publickly  canvafled. — He 
fhould  bear  to  have  his  thoughts  laid  open. 

When  he  has  kept  from  vice,  it  fliould  be 
known  whether  his  innocence   proceeded  from 

purity 
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purity  of  principle,  or  from  worldly  motives; 
whether  any  malignity  or  envy  rifes  within  him, 
when  he  compares  his  own  condition  with  that  of 
others.  He  fhould  enquire  whether  he  had  been 
as  folicitous  to  regulate  his  heart,  as  to  preferve 
his  manners  from  reproach  ;  profeffing  himfelf  a 
Chriftian — whether  the  fpirit  of  Chrift  has  ap- 
peared in  his  conduft ;  declaring  that  he  hopes 
for  immortality — whether  that  hope  furmounted 
undue  attachment  to  the  prefent  life.  Such  in- 
veftigation,  ferioufly  purfued,  may  produce  to 
every  man  many  difcoveries  of  himfelf ;  difcove- 
ries  not  pleafing  perhaps  to  vanity,  but  falutary 
and  ufeful.  For  he  can  only  be  a  flatterer,  but 
no  true  friend  to  himfelf,  who  aims  not  at  know- 
ing his  own  defe&s,  as  well  as  virtues. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

FREDERIC    II. 

FREDERIC  II.  ufed  to  drefs  fo  plain  that 
when  he  travelled  about  his  dates,  fuch  of 
his  fubjc&s  as  did  not  know  him,  treated  him 
with  no  other  refpeft  than  an  ordinary  perfon. 

Once 
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Otftre,  as  he  was  riding  near  Berlin,  without  at- 
tendance, and  very  plainly  clad,  he  perceived  a 
young  woman  digging  in  the  field,  of  a  gigantic 
ftature,  being  near  feven  feet  high.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  King  had  a  particular  predi- 
left  ion  for  tall  men ;  and  as  his  greateft  paflion 
lay  that  way,  he  fpared  no  expence  to  procure 
them  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  for  forming,  as 
he  did,  his  regiment  of  giant  grenadiers  out  of 
them.  At  fight  of  this  tall  woman,  he  imagined 
that  a  couple  of  the  kind  muft  produce  very  large 
children.  He  difmounted,  and  coming  up  to  the 
peafant,  ^entered  into  converfation  with  her,  and 
was  overjoyed  to  hear  that  flie  was  but  nineteen 
years  old  and  ftill  a  virgin.  Thereupon  he  fat 
down,  and  wrote  the  following  note  to  the  Co- 
lonel-of  his  Guards. 

"  You  are  to  marry  the  bearer  of  this  note  with 
the  talleft  of  my  grenadiers.  Take  care  the  ce- 
remony be  performed  immediately,  and  in  your 
prefence.  You  muft  be  refponfible  to  me  for 
the  execution  of  this  order.  Tis  abfolute;  and  the 
Jeaft  delay  will  make  you  criminal  in  my  fight." 

-The  King  gave  this  letter  to  the  young  woman 

without  informing  her  of  its  contents,  and  ordered 

her  to  deliver  it  punctually  according  to  the  di. 

re&ion* 
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recti  on,  and  not  to  fail,  as  it  was  On  an  affair  4f 
great  confequence';  he  afterwards  made  her  all 
handfome  prefent,  and  continued  his  route. 

The  young  woman,  who  had  not  the  leaft  ima- 
gination that  it  was  the  King  that  fpoke  to  her, 
and  believing  it  was  indifferent  whether  the  letter. 
was  delivered  bv  herfelf  or  another,  fo  that  it 
came  fafe  to  hand,  made  a  bargain  with  an  old 
woman,  whom  (he  charged  with  the  commiflion, 
laying  an  exprefs  injunction  on  her  to  fay,  that  (he 
had  it  from  a  man  of  fuch  a  gaTb  and  mien.— The 
old  woman  faithfully  executed  her  meflage. 

The  Colonel,  furprized  at  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  could  not  reconcile  them  with  the  age  and 
figure  of  the  bearer;  yet,  the  order  being  pe* 
remptory,  he  thought  he  could  not  recede  with- 
out danger  from  obeying,  and  fancied  that  hi$ 
matter  wanted  to  punifli  the  foldier  for  fome  mif- 
demeanor  by  matching  him  in  a  manner  fo  difa- 
grceable.  To  be  brief,  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated before  him,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  gre- 
nadier, wliilft  the  old  won, an,  exulting  with  joy, 
aflTunicJ  an  air  of  the  higheft  fatisfaflion. 

Some  time  after,  the  Kirg,on  his  return  to  Berlin 
was  eager  to  fee  the  couple  he  had  ordered  to  be 
•  married. 
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married.  Wheh  they  were  prefented  to  him,  he. 
fell  into  a  very  defperate  paflion.  The  Colonel  in 
.vain  endeavoured  to  juftify  himfelf,  and  the  King 
was  implacable,  till  the  old  woman  confeffed  the 
truth,  finishing  her  tale  by  railing  her  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  thanking  Providence  for  conferring 
on  her  a  benefit  the-  more  fignal,  and  acceptable 
to  her,  as  unexpefted. 


THE  DANGER  OF  LATE  REPENTANCE. 

IX  is  a  wife  and  juft  obfervation  among  Chris- 
tians, though  it  is  a  very  common  one,  that 
the  fcriptures  give  us  one  inftance  of  a  penitent 
faved  in  his  dying  hour;  and  that  is  the  thief 
upon  the  crofs,  that  fo  none  might  utterly  defpair; 
but  there  is  but  one  fuch  inftance  given,  that  none 
might  prefume.  The  work  of  repentance  is  too 
difficult,  and  too  important  a  thing,  to  be  left  to 
the  languors  of  a  dying  bed,  and  the  tumults  and 
flutterings  of  thought,  which  attend  fuch  a  late 
conviction.  There  can  be  hardly  any  effe£tuai 
proofs  given  of  the  fincerity  of  fuch  rcpentings : 
and  I  am  verily  perfuaded  there  are  few  of  them 
fincere ;  for  we  have  often  found  thefe  violent 
emotions  of  confcience  vanifh  again,  if  the  finner 
~-  has 
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lias  happened  to  recover  his  health :  they  feem  to 
be  merely  the  wild  perplexities  and  ftruggles  of 
nature,  averfe  to  mifery,  rather  than  averfe   to 
fin :  their  renouncing  their  former  lufts,  on  the  very 
borders  of  hell  and  deftruftion,  is  more  like  the  ve- 
hement efforts  of  a  drowning  creature,  conftrained 
to  let  go  a  mod  beloved  objeft,  and  taking  eager 
hold  of  any  plank   for  fafety,   rather  than  the 
calm  and  reafonable,  and  voluntary  defigns  of  a 
mariner,  who   forfakes  his    early  joys,  ventures 
himfelf  in  a  fliip  that  is  offered  him,  and  fets  fail 
for  the  heavenly  country.     I  never  will  pronounce 
fuch  efforts  and  endeavours  defperate,  left  I  limit 
the  grace  of  God,  which  is  unbounded ;  but  I 
can  give  very  little  encouragement  for  hope  to  an 
hour  or  two,  of  this  vehement  and  tumultuous 
penitence,    on    the    very   brink   of  deftruftion. 
"  Judas  repented,  but  his   agonies  of  foul  hur- 
ried him  to  haften  his  own  death,  that  he  might 
go  to  his  own  place  :"  and  there  is  abundance  of 
fuch  kind  of  repenting  in  every  corner  of  hell ; 
that  is  a  deep  and  dreadful  pit,  whence  there  is 
no  redemption,  though  there  are  millions  of  fuch 
fort  of  penitents ;  it  is  a  ftrong  and  dark  prifon 
where  no  beam  of  comfort   ever  ihines,  where 
bitter  anguiih  and  mourning  for  fins  pad,  is  no 
evangelical  repentance-  butcverlailing  and  hope- 
lefs  forrow.    . 

A  RE- 
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REMEDY  FOR  DISCONTENT. 

COMPLAINTS  and  murmurs  arc  often  loudeft 
and  mod  frequent  among  thofe  who  poflefs 
all  the  external  means  of  temporal  enjoymertf. 
Something  is  dill  wanting,  however  high  and  opu- 
lent their  condition,  fully  to  complete. their  fatif- 
fadion.  Suppofe  an  indulgent  Providence  to  ac- 
complifh  every  defire  ;  are  they  now  at  laft  con- 
tented r  Alas !  no  j  their  uneafinefs  fecms  for 
ever  to  increafe,  in  proportion  as  their  real  ne- 
ceilities  are.  diminiftied.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  en- 
deavour to  make  them  happy  by  adding  to  their 
ftore,  or  aggrandizing  their  honours.  Their 
appetite  is  no  lefs  infatiable  than  their  tafte 
faftidious. 

But  there  may  yet  remain  a  remedy.  Let  thofe, 
who  are  miferablc  among  riches   and  grendcur, 
leave,  for  a  moment,  their  elevated  rank,  and  de- 
scend from  their  palaces  to  the  humble  habita- 
tions of  real  and  unafte&ed  wroe.     If  their  hearts 
are  not  deftitute  of  feeling,  they  will  return  from 
tbe  fed  fcencs  to  their  clofets,  and  on  their  knees 

N  pour 
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pour  forth  the  ejaculations  of  gratitude  to  that 
univerfal  Parent,  who  has  given  them  abundance, 
and  exempted  them  from  the  thoufand  ills,  under 
the  preffure  of  which  the  greater  part  of  His 
children  drag  the  load  of  life.  In  (lead  of  fpending 
their  hours  in  brooding  over  their  own  imaginary 
evils,  they  will  devote  them  to  the  alleviation  of 
real  mifery  among  the  deftitute  fons  of  indigence, 
in  their  neglected  walks  of  vulgar  life. 

That  one  half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the 
other  half  lives,  is  a  common  and  juft  obferva- 
tion.  A  fine  lady,  furrounded  with  every  means 
of  accommodation  and  luxury,  complains  in  a 
moment  of  ennui,  that  furely  no  mortal  is  fo 
wretched  as  hcrfelf.  Her  fufferings  are  too  great 
for  her  acute  fallibility.  She  expefts  pity  from 
all  her  acquaintance,  and  pleafes  herfelf*with  the 
idea  that  lhe  is  an  example  of  fmgular  misfortune, 
and  remarkable  patience.  Phyficians  attend,  and 
with  afFccted  folicitudc  feel  the  healthy  pulfe, 
which,  however,  they  dare  not  pronounce  healthy, 
left  they  ihould  give  offence  by  attempting  to  fpoil 
the  refined  luxury  of  fancied  woe. 

To  be  fuppofed  always  ill,  and  confequently 
to  be  always  exciting  the  tender  attention  and 
enquiries  of  all  around,  is  a  ftate  fo  charming  im 

"  the 
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the  ideas  of  the  weak, 'luxurious, -and  indolent 
minds  of  fome  falhionable  ladies,  that  many  fpend 
their  lives  in  a  perpetual  (late  of  imaginary  con- 
valefcence.     There  is  fomething  fo  indelicate  in 
being   hale,  hearty,  and  ftout,  like  a  rofy  milk- 
maid, that  a  very  fine  and  very  high-bred  lady  is 
almoll  ready  to  faint  at  the  idea.     From  execflive 
indulgence,  (lie  becomes  at  lafl  in   reality  what 
tfhe  at    firft  only  fancied  hcrfclf,  a  perpetual  inva- 
lid.      By  a  juft  retribution,  flic  is  really  punifhed 
-with  that  wretchednefs,  of  which  (he  ungratefully 
and    unreafonably  complained  in    the  midft   of 
health,  eafe,  and  opulence. 

One  might  alk  all  the  fifterhood  and  fraternity 
of  rich  and  healthy  murmurers :  Have  you  com- 
pared your  fituation  and  circumftances  with  that 
of  fhofe  of  your  fellow-creatures  who  arc  conr 
demned  to  labour  in  the  gold  mines  of  Peru  ? 
Have  you  compared  your  fituation  with  that  of 
thofe  in  your  own  country,  who  have  hardly  ever 
leen  the  fun,  but  live  confined  in  tin  mines,  lead 
mines,  ftonc  quarries,  and  coal  pits  ?  Before  you 
call  yourfelf  wretched  take  a  furvey  of  the  gaols, 
in  which  unfortunate  and  honeft  debtors  are 
•  doomed  to  pine  for  life  ;  walk  through  the  wards 
of  an  hofpital ;  think  of  the  galley-flave,  the  day- 
labourer  5  nay,  the  compion  fervant  in  your  own 

houfe  j 
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houfe ;  think  of  your  poor  neighbour  at  the  next 
door ;  and  if  there  were  rot  danger  of  its  being 
called  :  in  polite  and  mcthodiftical,  I  would  add, 
think  of  Liim,  who,  for  your  fakes,  fweated,  as  it 
were,  drops  of  blood  on  Calvary. 

It  is  indeed,  a  duty  to  confider  the  evils  of 
thofe  who  are  placed  beneath  us ;  for  the  chief 
purpofe  of  Chriftianity  is,  to  alleviate  the  miferies 
of  that  part  of  mankind,  whom,  indeed,  the  world 
defpifes;  but  whom,  He  who  made  them,  pities, 
like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children.  Their 
miferies  are  not  fanciful,  their  complaints  are  not 
exaggerated.  The  clergy,  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  viiit  the  lick,  or  to  baptize  new-born  in- 
fants,  arc  rriK.-Li  fpectaiors  of  fuch  fcenes,  as 
would  cure  the  difcontented  of  every  malady.  The 
following  rcprefentation  is  but  too  real,  and  may 
be  paralleled  in  many  of  its  circumftanccs,  in 
almoft  every  parilh  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Miriftcr  of  a  country  village  was  called 
ir  on  t<*  baptize  an  infant  juft  born.  The  cottage 
was  (ituated  on  a  lonelv  common,  and  as  it  was 
in  the  niidft  of  the  winter,  and  the  floods  were 
out,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  wade  through 
the  lower  room  to  a  ladder,  which  ferved  inftead 
of  Hairs.     The  chamber  (and  it  w  as  the  only  one) 
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.was  fo  low,  that  you  could  not  ftand  upright  in 

-it  3    there  was  one  window  which  admitted  air 

as  freely  as  light,  for  the  rags  which  had  been 

fluffed  into  the  broken  panes  were  now  taken  out 

to  contribute  to  the  covering  of  the  infant.     In  a 

dark  corner  of  the  room  flood  a  fmall  bedilcad 

without  furniture,  and  on  it  lay  the  dead  mother, 

who  had  jufl  expired  in  labour  for  want  of  af- 

fiftance.     The  father  was  fitting  on  a  little  ftool 

by  the  fire-place,  though  there  was  no  fire,  and 

endeavouring  to  keep  the  infant  warm  in  his  bo- 

fom.     Five  of  the  feven  children  half  naked,  were 

afking  their  father  for  a  piece  of  bread,  while  a 

fine  boy,  of  about  three  years  old,  was  (landing 

by  his  mother  at  the  bedfide,  and  crying,  as  he  was 

wont  to  do,  "  Take  me,  take  me,  mammy." — 

€€  Mammy  is  afleep,"  faid  one  of  his  fifters,  with 

two  tears  (landing  on  her  cheeks ;  "  Mammy  is 

afleep,  Johnny,  go  play  with  the  baby  on  daddy's 

knee."     The  father  took  him  up  on  his   knee ; 

and  his  grief,  which  had  hitherto  kept  him  dumb, 

and  in  a  (late  of  temporary  infenfibility,  burft  out 

in  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  relieved  his  heart,  which 

ieemed  ready  to  break,   "  Don't  cry,  pray  don't 

cry,"  faid  the  eldeft  boy,  4<  the  nurfe  is  coming 

Up  flairs  with  a  two-penny  loaf  in  her  hand,  and 

mammy  will  wake  prefently,  and  I  will  carry  her 

the   largeft  piece."     Upon  this,  an  old  woman, 

crooked 


crv;*;o«I  v  iih  a^?,  ard  ck-rhed  in  tarrers,  came 
fco:,?;i::-ig  '>n  her  li:r:e  ui^k  into  the  room,  and, 
after  hi-avlr^  a  groan.  cahr.Iy  fat  down,  dreffed 
the  chii'i  h:  irs  r^s ;  :i;en  ci.ided  the  loaf  as  far 
as  It  v/oiild  go,  and  inrormod  the  poor  man  thai 
the  churchwardens,  to  vio:n  the  had  gonet 
would  fend  fome  relief,  as  foon  as  they  had  dif- 
patched  a  najjgi.ry  baegncre  fo  her  o^vn  parith, 
who  had  delivered  hcrfelf  oftuins  in  the  efquire's 
hovel.  Relief  indeed  wes  lint,  and  a  iitMe  con- 
tribution afterwards  railed  by  the  interpolation  of 
the  MiniiVT.  If  he  had  not  feen  the  caft\  it 
would  hive  parted  en  as  a  common  atfair,  and  a$ 
a  thing  of  courfe. 

"Minifters  and  needier.!  praciiiioncrs  are  often 
whncfies  to  Irenes  even  more  wretched  than  this; 
where,  to  poverty,  cold,  nakednefs,  and  death,  arc 
added,  the  languors  of  lingering  and  loathfome 
difcafes,  and  the  torments  of  excruciating  pain. 
A  feeling  heart  among  the  i  ich  and  the  great,  who 
are  at  the  fame  time  querulous  without  caufe, 
would  learn  a  leffon  in  many  a  garret  of  Broad 
St.  Giles's  orShorcditch,  more  efficacious  than  all 
the  lectures  of  the  moral  or  divine  philofophcr. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  and  applauding  a 
mode  of  charity  of  late  much  encouraged  in  this 

metropolis, 
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metropolis,  which  is  indeed  diftinguiflied  above 
all  others  for  the  wifdom  and  variety  of  its  elee- 
mofynary  inftitutions.  Difpenfaries  are  eftabliflied 
for  the  poor,  and  patients  vifited  at  their  own 
habitation  by  phyficians  of  allowed  (kill  and  dif- 
tinguiflied chara&ers.  I  will  only  take  the  li- 
berty to  exprefs  a  wifli,  that  fome  regulations 
may  be  made  to  prevent  this  noble  defign  from 
being  perverted,  like  many  others,  to  purpofes  of 
private  intereft. 


A  CURIOUS  ANECDOTE, 

RELATING    TO 

WEBB,  A  NOTED  WALKER. 

THIS  man  was  remarkable  for  vigtfur,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  and  lived  wholly  upon 
water  for  his  drink,  and  chiefly  upon  vegeta- 
bles for  his  fuftenance.  He  was  one  day  recom- 
mending his  regimen  to  one  of  his  friends  who 
loved  wine,  and  urged  him,  with  great  earneft- 
nefs,  to  quit  a  courfe  of  luxury,  by  which  his 
health  and  his  intellects  would  equally  be  de- 
fixoyed.  The  gentleman  appeared  convinced, 
and  told  him,  "  that  he  would  conform  to  his 
counfel,  and  that  he  could  not  change  his  courfe 

of 
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of  life  at  once,  but  would  leave  off  ftrong  liquors 
by  degrees."  "  By  degrees  !"  fays  the  other  with 
indignation,  "  if  you  fliould  unhappily  fall  into 
the  fire,  would  you  caution  your  fervants  not  to 
pull  you  out  but  by  degrees." 


THE  USEFULNESS 


PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDIES. 

REASON  and  Religion  both  confpire  to  en* 
gage  our  attention  to  the  language  of  the 
Heavens,  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  univerfe, 
which,  with  one  common  voice,  proclaim  the. 
glory  of  God  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the 
other;  they  clearly  point  out  to  us  his  invifible 
perfections  in  the  vilible  operations  of  his  hands. 
The  profpeft  of  nature  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  vul- 
gar  theology,  in  which  all  men  may  learn  thofe. 
truths  which  it  is  of  the  higheft  confequence  and 
importance  for  them  to  know. 

Which  way  foever  we  direct  our  obfervation,  we 
tiifcern  either  fimple  elements,  or  compound  bodies, 
which  have  all  different  aflions  and  cilices  :  what 
the  fire  inflames,  the  water  extinguishes s  what 

one 
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one  wind  freezes,  another  thaws ;  and  what  thft 
fun  dries,  the  rain  moiftens.  But  all  thefe  opera- 
tions, and  a  thoufand  others,  fo  feemingly  repug- 
nant to  each  other,  all  concur,  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  to  produce  one  effe£t;  fome  ferve  to 
affift,  fome  to  qualify  and  correft  the  violence  of 
others;  and  are  all  fo  neceffarily  ufeful  to  carry 
on  the  main  defign,  that  were  the  agency  of  any 
one  of  thefe  caufes  deftroyed,  the  ruin  of  the 
whole,  or  at  leaft  an  interruption  of  the  order 
and  harmony  of  the  creation,  would  immediately 
enfuc. 

As  therefore,  all  the  parts  of  nature  were  cons- 
tituted for  the  mutual  fervice  and  ailiftance  of 
each  other,  fo  they,  undeniably,  prove  the  unity 
of    their  omnifcicnt  Creator.      If  one  Almighty 
Being  had  created  the  fun,  and  another  the  earth, 
as  the  views  and  ends  which  they  propofed  by 
thefe  a&s  of  creation  would  be  different,  he  who 
made  the  fun  would  not  fubmit  that  fo  gloiious 
a  body  fhould  be  entirely  fubfervient  to  the  ufe 
of  the  earth  ;  and,  confequ'ently,  they  would  re- 
ferable the  fabulous  deities  in  Homer,  always  at 
variance.     .The  order   and   government   of  the 
world,  therefore,  neceffarily  fuppofe  one  only  firft 
principle,    who   has  eftablifhed     fuch   a   corres- 
pondence   between    all    the    parts    of    it,    and 

O  made 
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made  them  fo  dependent  on  each  other,  that  the 
annihilation,  or  fubduttion  of  any  one  of  them, 
would  deftroy  the  beauty  and  ceconomy  of  the 
whole  machine,  and  fuperinduce  an  univerfal 
diforder. 


mmm 


ANECDOTE 


or 


The  Emperor  Charles  (he  Vth. 

WHEN  the  Emperor  was  at  Wurtemfcerg  iit 
1547,  fome  of  his  officers  defiring  him  to 
order  the  bones  of  Luther  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt 
he  nobly  told  them,  "  I  have  now  nothing  far- 
ther to  do  with  Luther.  He  has  henceforth 
another  Judge,  whofe  jurifdi£Uon  it  is  not  lawful 
for  me  to  ufurp.  Know  that  I  make  not  war 
with  the  dead,  but  with  the  living  who  (till  con- 
tinue to  attack  me." 


A  TA- 
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A    PARAPHRASE 

On  the  %th  Pfaltn. 

ALMIGHTY  Father,  Lord  of  all! 
How  glorious  is  thy  name  ! 
The  infinite  expance  too  fmall 
To  circumfcribe  thy  fame. 

The  lifping  tongue  of  childhood  fhews 
Thy  great,  omnifcient  pow'r ; 

Proofs  on  thy  difbelieving  foes 
Rufli  each  fucceffive  hour. 

When  on  the  Harry  concave  bright 

I  gaze  with  ftedfaft  eye ; 
Or  when  difplay'd  in  lunar  light, 

Thy  wifdom  I  defcry. 

Back  on  myfelf  impetuous  roll, 
Thought  clofe  involv'd  in  thought ; 

I  thus  accoft  my  anxious  foul, 
How  (hall  I,  as  I  ought, — 

Contemplate  man !  heav'n's  choiceft  care, 
Whofe  vaft  dominion  fpreads 
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O'er  all  that  wing  the  ambient  air, 
Or  crop  the  flow'ry  meads. 

Beneath  whofe  arm  the  favage  train 
Proftrate  fubmiflion  fhew; 

Whofe  hand  the  monfters  of  the  main 
Martuates  at  a  blow. 

Upon  whofe  afpe£t,  felf  confeft, 

Angelic  radiance  plays ; 
By  whom  alone  is  Heav'n  addrefs'd, 

And  haij'd  with  earthly  praife. 

For  ever  let  man's  fevour'd  race 

In  lofty  accents  join, 
To  emulate  feraphic  grace, 

And  praife  that  name  divine. 

Whofe  kind  parental  love  extends 

To  all  who  by  him  live  ; 
Whofe  ear  benignant  ever  bends 

To  pity  and  to  give. 


ANEC 
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OF 

THE  LA  TE  LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 

LORD  Chesterfield,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  called  upon  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  the 
fifter  of  the  late  great  Minifter  of  that  name,  and 
complained  very  much  of  his  bad  health,  and 
his  incapacity  of  exerting  his  mind.  "  I  fear," 
faid  he,  "  I  am  growing  an  old  woman."  u  I 
am  glad  of  it,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  I  was  afraid 
that  you  were  growing  an  old  man,  which  you 
know  is  a  much  worfe  thing." 


ANECDOTE 

OP 

THE  PRINCE  OF  CONDE. 

THIS  Prince  coming  to  congratulate  his  maf- 
ter,  Louis  XIV.  on  the  battle  of  Seniff,  in 
which   his  Highnefs  had  commanded  and  gained 
great  honour ;  the  King  flood  on  the  top  of  the 
fiairs  to  receive  him.    The  Prince  being  lame  of 
the  gout,  mounted  very  flowly,  and  flopped  mid- 
way, begged  his  Majefly's  pardon,   if  he  made 
him  wait.     "  Coufin,"  faid  the  King,    "  do  not 
Kurry  yourfelf ;  a  perfon  loaded  with  laurels,  as 
you  are,  cannot  move  very  fwiftly." 

ANEC- 
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OP 

LOUIS  THE  TWELFTH. 

LOUIS  ufed  to  compare  the  Nobility  of  hi* 
kingdom  to  fo  many  A&aeons.  "They  are," 
faid  he,  "  eaten  up  by  their  dogs  and  their 
horfes." 

« 
Being  one  day  defircd  by  Tome  of  his  courtiers, 

who  thought  their  own  lives  in  danger,  not  to 
expofe  his  facred  perfo~>  fo  much  in  an  engage- 
ment, he  exclaimed,  "  Let  all  thofe  who  are  afrai4 
ftand  behind  me." 

Louis,  who  was  a  very  (Economical  Prince, 
was  told  by  fome  one,  that  he  had  been  repre-  * 
fented  in  a  play  as  an  avaricious  man.  "  I  had 
rather,"  replied  he,  "  that  my  people  fhould 
laugh  at  my  avarice,  than  weep  at  my  pro- 
dig?  lity." 

An  officer  of  Fank  in  his  army  having  ill-treated 
a  peafant,  he  ordered  him  to  be  made  to  live  for 
a  few  days  upon  wine  and  meat.     The  man,  tired 

of 
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of  this  very  heating  diet,  requefted  permiffion  to 
have  fome  bread  allowed  him.  The  King  fent 
for  him,  and  faid  to  him,  "  How  could  you  be 
io  foolifh  as  to  ill-treat  thofe  perfons  who  put 
bread  into  your  mouth?  The  peafants,"  added  he, 
<c  are  (laves  to  the  gentleman  and  the  foldier,  and 
they  in  their  turns  are  flaves  to  the  devil." 

L'Alviano,  General  of  the  Venetian  armies,  was 
taken  prifoner  by  the  troops  of  Louis,  and  brought 
before  him.      The  King  treated  him  with  his 
ufual  humanity  and  politenefs,  to  which  the  in- 
dignant captive  did  not  make  the  proper  return, 
but  behaved  with  great  infolencc,      Louis  con- 
tented himfelf  with  fending  him  to  the  quarters 
where  the  prifoners  were    kept,    faying   to  his 
attendants,  "  I  have  done  right  to  fend  Alviano 
away.      I  might  have  put  myfelf  in  a   pailion 
with  him,  for  which  I  ihould  have  been   very 
forry.     I  have  conquered  him,  I  fliould  learn  to 
conquer  myfelf." 

Loqis  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning ;  he 
was  extremely  fond  of  Tully's  Cilices,  and  his 
Treatifes  on  Friendfhip  and  on  Old  Age.  He 
well  merited  the  honourable  title  which  was  af- 
terwards conferred  upon  Francis  the  Firli,  "  The 
Father  of  Letters." 

Ix)uis 
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Louis  exhibited  the  fweetnefs  and  kindnefs  of 
his  difpofition  even  in  his  devices  ;  for  whenever 
he  entered  a  town  which  he  had  conquered,  he 
wore  a  coat  of  mail,  upon  which  was  painted 
a  fwarm  of  bees  with  this  motto,  "  They  bear 
no  fting." 


A  TRIBUTE  OF  AFFECTION. 

WRITTEN  BY  S.  WHITCHURCH, 

Ironmonger  of  Bath% 

OS  THE  DEATH  OF  AX  AMIABLE  WIFE. 

ALAS !  have  I,  whofe  melancholy  Mufe# 
Did  ne'er  the  tribute  of  a  tear  refufe, 
Did  never  ceafc  with  friendly  hanfc  to  twine 
The  Cyprcfs  wreath  at  death's  lamented  fhrine? 
Alas !  have  I,  who  often  tun'd  my  lyre, 
Sacred  to  Love,  and  Friendihip's  hallow'd  fire ; 
Who  fung  my  Mary's  worth  in  tender  (train, 
And  taught  my  vei  fc  her  abfence  to  complain  ? 
Alas!  have  I,  o'er  all  my  :'■;  ul  held  dear, 
To  drop  the  conftant  tributary  tear  ? 
Sever'd  from  all  this  faithful  heart  could  love. 
Have  I  perpetual  abfence  now  to  prove  ? 
Alas,  I  have  ! — and  now  my  forrows  flow 
Thro'  days  of  fadnefs.  and  long  nights  of  woe  ! 

Penfive 
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Penfive  I  pafs  the  melancholy  hours, 

Which,  not  fond  Hope,  with  all  her  cheering 

powVs, 
Can  ever  brighten;  nor  that  sun  reftore, 
Which  with  my  Mary  fet — to  rife  no  more! 
Vain  then  is  Love,  the  poet's  fav'rite  theme, 
For  life's  a  fhadow — happinefs  a  dream ; 
And  all  the  joys  that  fwell  our  bofoms  mod, 
And  all  the  pleafures  that  a  world  can  boaft, 
Are  ever  on  the  wing,  and  fcarce  enjoy 'd, 
Ere  death  fteps  in,  and  leaves  a  gloomy  void ! 

I'd  call  thee  happinefs,  by  every  name 
Of  honor,  pleafure,  grandeur,  and  of  fame  -, 
In  fearch  of  thee  I've  join'd  the  vicious  throng, 
And  fwell'd  the  chorus  of  the  drunkard's  fong; 
Have  often  drain'd  intoxication's  bowl, 
And  pour'd  a  deluge  on  my  thirfty  foul. 
For  thee  I  veritur'd  on  the  raging  main, 
And  brav'd  the  feas  where  wintry  horrors  reign  -, 
Have  fail'd  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  from  North  to 

South, 
And  madly  fought  thee  at  the  cannon's  mouth  -, 
Yet  vain  the  fearch  in  this  tumultuous  round ; 
I  fought  the  fubftance,  but  the  fhadow  found. 
Tir'd  with  the  chace  thro'  vary'd  fcenes  in  life, 
At  laft  I  found  thee  in  a  lovely  Wife  ! 

P  I  fa* 
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I  faw — I  lov'd — but  O,  thofe  joys  to  tell, 
Oft  which  fond  mem'ry  now  is  proud  to  dwellj 
O'er  all  the  vanifli'd  fcenes  of  blifs  to  run, 
And  how  each  Toul  by  mutual  kindnefs  won  ; 
Strove  Friendfhip's  rifing  flame  with  joy  to  feed, 
And  which  iit  pleafing  each  could  beft  fucceed  ; 
My  Mufe  would  fain  in  melting  drains  declare, 
But  'tis  too  m&ch  for  this  fad  heart  to  bear ! 

When   peace  return'd,    whert  filenc'd    war's 
alarms, 
And  Heav'n  rcftor'd  me  to  my  Mary's  charms  j 
Ty'd  as  we  were  by  Love's  fuperior  bands, 
I  little  thought,  when  Hymen  join'd  our  hands, 
When  Hope  look'd  fmiling  on  the  marriage  fcene, 
I  little  thought  that  o'er  the  fweet  ferene, 
Death's  pregnant  cloud,  which  with  deftruftion 

lower 'd, 
So  foon  would  burft,  and  on  my  joys  be  pourfd  I 
I  little  thought  that  three  (hort  years  of  joy, 
An  infant  daughter,  and  a  prattling  boy, 
Form'd  all  the  pleafure  I  was  doom'd  to  find, 
From  fweet  connexion,  and  a  wife  fo  kind  ! 
But  into  future  mazes  who  can  pry  ? 
Not  the  moft  keen  and  penetrating  eye ; 
Tis  wifely  hid,  and  fuch  the  will  of  Heav'n, 
Tis  ours  to  bear— though  death  itfelf  be  giv'n  ! 

Frail 
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Frail  man  muft  die,  but  GOP  remains  the  fame, 
He  gives,  H*  takes,  and  bleffed  be  his  name ! 
Then  teach  me  JX)RD,  low  in  the  duft  to  bow, 
Nor  dare  prefume  to  fay — What  doeft  thou  ? 

Yet  can  I  e'er  forget  the  laft  fad  fcene, 
Of  life,  and  death,  the  awful  paufe  between, 
When  my  lov'd  Marx,  calm,  refign'd  in  death, 
.  Blefs'd  her  fad  partner  with  her  lateft  breath ; 
Refign'4  Love's  deareft  pledges  to  his  care, 
And  ratifi'd  the  fplemn  charge  with  pray'r ! 
When  the  dear  faint,  as  ebbing  life  withdrew, 
Took  the  laft  farewell — bid  thp  long  adieu ! 
Eager  to  contemplate  celeftial  charms, 
Ah !  how  (he  fmifd,  aijd  fpread  her  feeble  arms, 
And  in  the  fiery  car  Elijah  rode 
Long'd  for  a  pafsport  to  her  Saviour  GOD ; 
How  wrapt  in  Heav'n,  (he  clos'd  that  once  bright 

eye, 
And  fhew'd  her  wretched  hufband  ho\y  to  die ! 

But  O  my  foul,  on  Faith's  ftrong  pinions  rife, 
Thy  views  extend  beyond  thefe  Jower  fkies  -, 
Hope  thy  fure  anchor  thro'  this  gloom  of  night, 
See  the  fair  regions  of  celeftial  light !, 
Within  the  veil  the  ranfom'd  race  behold^ 
Their  crowns  of  glory,  and  their  harps  of  gold! 

.        Seek 
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Seek  the  fame  path  thofe  bleft  immortals  trod, 
That  fhining  path  (hall  lead  thee  to  thy  GOD ! 
What  though  a  mourner  to  the  very  laft, 
This  dreary  wildemefs  will  foon  be  pad ; 
Doom'd  though  thou  art  the  ftorms  of  life  to  brave, 
Thou  too  anon  ftiall  triumph  o  er  the  grave  ! 
Reft  then,  and  in  Eternal  Goodness  truft;    ' 
Soon  in  the  grand  aflembly  of  the  juft, 
Her  perfon  glorious,  and  her  raiment  bright, 
Shall  thy  lov'd  Mary  greet  thy  ravifh'd  fight, 
Shall  hail  thy  welcome  to  that  happy  fhore, 
Where  no  rude  ftroke  from  death  (hall  part  usx 

more ! 
Where  each,  as  thro'  new  fcenes  of  blifs  we  rove, 
Shall  in  perfe&ion  know,  that — God  is  Love  ! 

Bath%  \Jl  January >,  1789. 


ANECDOTE 


O  P 


LORD  MANSFIELD. 

LORD  Mansfield,  after  the  determination 
of  fonie  caufe,    found  reafons  to  alter  his 
opinion  in  the  dire&ions  he   had  given  to    the 

jury 
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jury.  Some  time  afterwards  he  faw  one  of  the 
Counfel  to  whofe  client  his  opinion  had  not 
been  favourable,  and  defired  him  to  make  a  mo- 
tion for  a  new  trial.  Lord  Mansfield  was  telling 
this  circumftance  one  day  to  one  of  his  brethren, 
who  feemed  rather  aftonifhed  at  the  cool  and  eafy 
manner  in  which  he  mentioned  his  change  of 
opinion.  <c  Why,"  fays  he,  "  after  all,  it  is  only 
(hewing  the  world,  that  you  are  wifer  to  day  than 
you  was  yefterday." 


LIFE. 

WHEN  I  confider  life  'tis  all  a  cheat, 
Yet,  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favour  the 
deceit ; 
Truft  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay, 
To-morrow's  falfer  than  the  former  day : 
Lies  worfe;  and  while  it  fays,  we  (hall  be  bleft 
With  fome  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  poflefs'd: 
Strange  cozenage  none  would  live  paft  years  again, 
Yet  all  hope  pleafure  from  what  yet  remain , 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive, 
What  the  firft  fprightly  running  could  not  give  : 
Ttn  tir'd  with  waiting  for  this  chymic  gold, 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

THE 
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GREAT  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

THE  Duke  had  noticed  the  behaviour  of  a 
young  officer  in  fome  engagement  in  Flan- 
ders, and  fent  him  over  to  England  with  fome 
difpatches,  and  with  a  letter  to  the  Dutchefs,  re- 
commending him  to  her  to  procure  a  fuperior 
commiflion  for  him  in  the  army.  The  Dutchefs 
read  the  letter,  and  approved  of  it ;  but  afked 
the  young  man  where  the  thoufand  pounds  were 
for  his  increafe  of  rank.  The  young  man  blulhed, 
and  faid,  that  he  was  really  matter  of  no  fuch 
fum.  "  Well,  then,"  faid  (he,  "  you  may  return 
to  the  Duke."  This  he  did  very  foon  afterwards, 
and  told  him  how  he  had  been  received  by  the 
Dutchefs.  The  Duke  laughingly  faid,  "  Well,  I 
thought  it  would  be  fo ;  you  ftiall,  however,  do 
better  another  time ;"  and,  prefenting  him  with 
a  thoufand  pounds,  fent  him  over  to  England* 
The  laft  expedition  proved  a  fuccefsful  one. 
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SOLILOQUY  IN  A  GARRET. 

IN  bufy  life  roifchances  ftore 
On  every  mortal  man  await, 
Sequefter'd  thus  methinks  I  foar 
Above  the  reach  of  envious  fate. 

Here  undifturb'd  by  brulh  or  broom, 

Arachne  plys  her  flender  woof, 
Nor  plafter  incommodes  her  loom, 

Along  the  clofe-impending  roof. 

Strange  infeft  thou,  tho'  in  thy  fnare 

In  vain  the  fly  for  mercy  calls, 
Thy  pitying  heart  contrives  with  care 

To  deck  the  poet's  empty  walls. 

Pamaflus,  where  the  Mufes  dwell, 

Of  Greek  and  Roman  bards  the  glory, 

Is  (as  our  modern  critics  tell,) 
A  room  exalted  twenty  ftory. 

Thrice  happy  then  thofe  men  of  rhime 

Who  roofts  in  Grub-ftreet's  lofty  rooms, 
Whom  t*  infpire  with  verfe  fublime, 
Apollo's  earlieft  beam  illumes : 

BJeft 
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Bleft  bards  !  who  find  each  fleeting  hour 
The  burthen  of  a  poet's  cares, 

Pierian  fprings  in  every  fhowY, 
And  vaulting  Pegafus  in  (lairs. 

Though  round  your  head  on  every  fide, 
At  once  the  doughty  whirlwind  pours, 

While  you  on  Boreas  feem  to  ride, 

Deaf  ned  with  heav  n-defcending  fhowVs. 

Yet  foon  the  angry  ftorm  fubfides, 
The  tow 'ring  walls  to  vibrate  ceafe, 

And  Phoebus  thro'  that  hole  betides 
The  weary'd  elements  at  peace. 


THE  FOLLY 


OP 

COWARDICE  AND  INACTIVITY. 


M* 


'ORALISTS,  like  other  writers,  inftead  of 
cafting  their  eyes  abroad  in  the  living  world, 
and  endeavouring  to  form  maxims  of  practice 
and  new  hints  of  theory,  content  their  curiofity 
with  that  fecondary  knowledge  which  books 
afford,  and  think  themfelves  entitled  to  reverence 

by 
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fey  a   new  arrangement  of  an  ancient  fyftem,  or 
new    illiiftration  of  eftabliftied  principles;    The 
fage  precepts  of  the  firft  inftru&ors  of  the  world 
are  tranfmitted  from  age  to  age  with  little  varia- 
tion, and  echoed  from  one  author  to  another,  not 
perhaps  without  fome  lofs  of  their  original  force 
at  every  repercuffion. 

I  know  not  whether  any  other  reafon  than  this 
idlenefe  of  imitation  can  be  afligned  for  that  uni- 
form and  conftant  partiality,  by  which  fome  vices 
have  hitherto  efcaped  cenfure,  and  fome  virtues 
wanted  recommendation;  nor  can  I  difcover  why 
elfe  we  have  been  warned  only  againft  part  of 
pur  enemies,  white  the  reft  have  been  fufFered  to 
ileal  upon  us  without  notice;  why  the  heart  has 
on  one  fide  been  doubly  fortified,  and  laid  open 
on  the  other  to  the  incurfions  of  error,  and  the 
ravages  of  vice. 

Among  the  favourite  topics  of  moral  declama- 
tion, may  be  numbered  the  mifcarriages  of  im- 
prudent boldnefs,  and  the  folly  of  attempts  be- 
yond our  power.  Every  page  of  every  philofo- 
pher  is  crowded  with  examples  of  temerity  that 
funk  under  burthens,  which  (lie  laid  upon  herfelf, 
and  called  out  enemies  to  battle  by  whom  fhe  was 
^I^ftroyed. 

Q  Their 
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Their  remarks  are  too  juft:  to  be  difpUted,  and 
too  falutary  to  be  reje&ed;  but  there  is  likewife 
fome  danger  left  timorous  prudence  fhould  be  in- 
culcated, till  courage  and  entcrprize  are  wholly 
reprcffed,  and  the  mind  congealed  in  perpetual 
inactivity  by  the  fatal  influence  of  frigorifick  wif- 
dom. 

Every  man  fhould,  indeed,  carefully  compare 
his  force  with  his  undertaking ;  for  though  we 
ought  not  to  live  only  for  our  own  fakes,  and 
though  therefore  danger  or  difficulty  fhould  not 
be  avoided  merely  becaufe  we  may  expofe  our- 
felves  to  mifery  or  difgrace  ;  yet  it  may  be  juftly 
required  of  us,  not  to  throw  away  our  lives  upon 
k  inadequate  and  hopelefs  deflgns,  fince  we  might, 
by  a  juft  eftimate  of  our  abilities, .  become  more 
ufeful  to  mankind* 

There  is  an  irrational  contempt  of  danger  w  hich 
approaches  nearly  to  the  folly,  if  not  the  guilt,  of 
fuicide  ;  there  is  a  ridiculous  perfeverance  in  im- 
practicable fchemes,  which  is  juftly  punifhed  with 
ignominy  and  reproach.  But  in  the  wide  regions 
of  probability,  which  are  the  proper  province  of 
prudence  and  ele&ion,  there  is  always  room  to  de- 
viate on  either  fide  of  reftitude  without  rufliing 
againft  apparent  abfurditiesj  and  according  to  the 

inclinations 
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inclinations  of  nature,  or  the  impre (lions  of  pre* 
cept,  the  daring  and  the  cautious  may  move  in 
different,  directions  without  touching  upon  rafh- 
nefs  or  cowardice. 

That  there  is  a  middle  path,  which  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  find,  and  to  keep,  is  unanimoufly 
confeffed :  but  it  is  likewife  acknowleged,  that 
this  middle  path  is  fo  narrow,  that  it  cannot  eafily 
be  difcovered,  and  fo  little  beaten,  that  there  are 
no  certain  marks  by  which  it  can  be  followed ; 
the  care  therefore  of  all  thofe  who  conduct  others 
has  been, ,  that  whenever  they  decline  into  obli- 
quities, they  fhould  tend  towards  the  fide  of 
fafety. 

It  can,  indeed,  raife  no  wonder  that  temerity 
has  been  generally  cenfured;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
vices  with  which  few  can  be  charged,  and  which 
therefore  great  numbers  are  ready  to  condemn. 
It  is  the  vice  of  noble  and  generous  minds,  the 
exuberance  of  magnanimity,  and  the  ebullition 
of  genius ;  and  is  therefore  not  regarded  with 
much  tendernefs,  becaufe  it  never  flatters  us  by 
that  appearance  of  foftnefs  and  imbecility  which 
is  commonly  neceffary  to  conciliate  companion. 
But  if  the  fame  attention  had  been  applied  to  the 
fearch  of  arguments  againft  the  folly  of  pre-fup- 

pofing 
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pofing  impoffibilities,  and  anticipating  fruftration, 
I  know  not  whether  many  would  not  have  been 
rbufed  to  ufefulnefs,  who,  having  been  taught  to 
confound  prudence  with  timidity,  never  ventured 
to  excel,  left  they  unfortunately  fail. 

It  is  neceflary  to  diftinguifli  our  own  intereft  from 
that  of  others,  and  that  diftin&ion  will  perhaps 
affift  us  in  fixing  the  juft  limits  of  caution  and  ad- 
venturoufnefc.  In  an  undertaking  that  involves  the 
happinefs  or  the  fafety  of  many,  we  have  certainly 
no  right  to  hazard  more  than  is  allowed  by  thole 
who  partake  the  danger ;  but  where  only  our- 
felves  can  fuffer  by  mifcarriage,  we  are  not  coi> 
fined  within  fuch  narrow  limits  ;  and  ftill  lefs  is 
the  reproach  of  temerity,  when  numbers  will  re- 
ceive advantage  by  fuccefs,  and  only  one  be 
incommoded  by  failure. 

Men  are  generally  willing  to  hear  precepts  by 
which  eafe  is  favoured  ;  and  as  no  refentment  is 
raifed  by  general  reprefentations  of  human  folly, 
even  in  thofe  who  are  mod  eminently  jealous  of 
comparative  reputation,  wc  confefs,  without  re- 
lu&anec,  that  vain  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
weakneis,  and  therefore  frequently  prefumcs  to 
attempt  what  he  can  never  accomplifli ;  but  it 
ought  like  wife  to  be  remembered,  that  man  is 

no- 
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no  lefs  ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and  might 
perhaps  have  accomplished  a  thoufand  defigns, 
which  the  prejudices  of  cowardice  reftrained  him 
from  attempting. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  golden  verfesof  Pythagoras, 
that  power  is  never  far  from  necejity.    The  vigour 
of  the  human  mind  quickly  appears,  when  there 
is  no  longer  any  place  for  doubt  and  hefitation, 
when  diffidence  is  abforbed  in  the  fenfe  of  danger, 
or   overwhelmed  by  fome  refiftlefs  paflion.     We 
then  foon  difcover,  that  difficulty  is  for  the  mod 
part,  the  daughter  of  idlenefs,  that^the  obftacles 
with   which  our  way  feemed  to  be  obftru&ed 
were  only  phantoms,   which  we  believed  real, 
becaufe  we  durft  not  advance  to  a  clofe  examina- 
tion ;  and  we  learn  that  it  is  impoffible  to  deter- 
mine without  experience,  how  much  conftancy 
may  endure,  or  perfeverance  perform* 

But  whatever  pleafure  may  be  found  in  the 
review  of  diftreffes  when  art  or  courage  has  fur- 
mounted  them,  few  will  be  perfuaded  to  wifli 
that  they  may  be  awakened  by  want  or  terror  to 
the  convi£tion  of  their  own  abilities.  Every  one 
fhould  therefore  endeavour  to  invigorate  himfelf 
by  reafon  and  refle&ion,  and  determine  to  exert 
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the  latent  force  that  nature  may  have  repofited  in 
him,  before  the  hour  of  exigence  comes  upon 
him,  and  compulfion  (hall  torture  him  to  diligence. 
It  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  reafonable  being  to 
owe  that  ftrength  to  neceflity  which  ought  al- 
ways to  a£t  at  the  call  of  choice,  or  to  need  any 
other  motive  to  induflry  than  the  defire  of  per- 
forming his  duty. 

Reflexions  that  may  drive  away  defpair,  can* 
not  be  wanting  to  him  who  confiders  how  much 
life  is  now  advanced  beyond  the  ftate  of  naked, 
undifciplinecL  uninftru&ed  nature.  Whatever  has 
been  efFe&ed  for  convenience  or  elegance,  while 
it  was  yet  unknown,  wc  believed  impoffible ; 
and  therefore  would  never  have  been  attempted, 
had  not  fome,  more  daring  than  the  reft,  ad- 
ventured to  bid  defiance  to  prejudice  and  cen» 
fore.  Nor  .is  there  yet  any  reafon  to  doubt  that 
the  fame  labour  would  be  rewarded  with  the 
fame  fuccefs.  There  are  qualities  in  the  pro- 
dufts  of  nature  yet  undifcovcrcd,  and  combina- 
tion in  the  powers  of  art  yet  untried.  It  is  the 
duty  of  eveiy  man  to  endeavour  that  fomething 
may  be.  added  by  his  induftry  to  the  hereditary 
aggregate  of  .his  knowledge  and  happinefs.  To 
add  much  can  indeed  be  the  lot  of.  few ;  but  to 
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add  Tomcthing,  however  little,  every  one  may 
hope  ;  and  of  every  honeft  endeavour,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  however  unfuccefsful,  it  will  be  at  lad 
rewarded. 


LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON.  • 

LORD  Bacon  died  fo  poor,  that  he  fcarce 
left  moneyto  bury  him,  living  obfcurely  at 
his    lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn,    where  his  loncnefs 
and  defolate  condition  wrought  upon  his  ingenious 
temper  fo  much,  that  he  almoft  pined  away :  and 
he    had  this  unhappinefs,  after  all  his  height  of 
plenitude,  to  be  denied  beer  to  quench  his  thrift. 
For,  having  a  fickly  tafte,  he  did  not  like  the  beer 
of  the  houfe,  but  fent  to  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  Lord 
Brook,  in  his  neighbourhood,    (now  and  then,) 
for  a  bottle  of  beer,  and,  after  fomc  grumbling, 
the  butler  had  orders  to  deny  it  him.     He  wrote 
a   pitiful  letter  to  King  James,  not  long  before 
his  death,  and  concludes  thus,  "  Help  me,  dear 
Sovereign,  Lord  and  Mailer,  and  pity  me  fo  far, 
that  I  who  have  been  born  to  a  bag,  be  not  now, 
in   my  old  age,  forced,  in  effect,  to  bear  a  wal- 
let ;  nor  that  I,  who  defire  to  live  to  fludy,  may  be 
driven  to  ftudy  to  live!" 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

or  ' 

GENERAL  OTWAY.     . 

GENERAL  Otway  led  fo  diffipated  a  life, 
that  he  often  drank  Tokay  of  a  guinea  a , 
quart,  even  when  alone.  Upon  which  his  lady 
would  often  fay,  "  My  dear  General,  whatever 
you  do  for  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  in  com- 
pliment to  ftate  days,  do  not  drink  fuch  expen- 
five  wine  when  by  yourfelf ;  for  what  muft  your 
poor  children  do?"  "Oh  !"  fays  the  General,  €€  I 
am  eafy  as  to  that,  let  them  fmell  at  the  corks." 

It  being  neceffary  to  tap  him  fome  time  after 
for  the  dropfy,  he  went  through  the  operation 
Jike  a  foldier;  but,  afking  what  the  furgeons  had 
found?  and  they  replying  water;  he  faid,  "  How 
can  that  be  ?  I  never  drank  a  drop  of  water  in 
my  life. .  But  how  long  will  it  be  before  I  muft 
be' tapped  again?"  On  being  anfwered,  in  fix 
months,  he  replied,  "  It  is  impoffible !  no  veffel 
in  my  houfe  ever  held  above,  fix  weeks." 

In  fhort,  his  life  was  fo  profligate,  that  his 
lady  at  laft,  faying,  "  Why !  General,  you  will 
not  leave  a  (hilling  to  bury  you,"  he  anfwered, 
"  Oh !  I'll  ftink  them  into  good  manners." 

CON- 
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CONJUGAL  LOVE. 

CHARLES  Emanuel,  Duks  of  Savot, 
had  Come  pretenfions  on  the  c«y  of  Geneva, 
and   endeavoured,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  to  feize  upon  it  by  furprize  :    for  this 
purpofe  he  aflaulted  it  in  the  night  time,  but  the 
fuccefs  did  not    anfwer  his    expectations ;    the 
alarm  being  fpread,  before  a  fufHcient  number 
of  aflailants  were  got  upon  the  walls,  the   in- 
habitants beat  immediately  "  to  arms/'  and  foon 
repulfed  the  befiegers,   too  weak  to  refift  their 
united  efforts.     Thofe  who  had  the  misfortune 
of  falling  into  their  hands,  were  condemned  to 
fuffer  an  ignominious  death.     Amongft  the  prifo- 
ners,  there  was  an  officer  of  diitinction.      The 
■news  of  his  fate  was  carried  to  the  ears  of  his 
wife,  who,  although  big  with  child,  flew  to  the 
place  deftined  for  the  execution  of  her  hufband, 
and  on  her  knees  craved  the  permiflion  of  em- 
bracing him  for  the  laft  time.      This   demand 
was  cruelly  denied  her,  and  the  officer  was  hanged 
before  her  eyes,  without  its  being  poffible  for  her 
to  approach  him.     She,  followed,  however,  the 
corpfe  ot  her  dear  hufband  to  the  fpot  where  it 
was  to  be  expofed.     There  fhe  fat  down,  before 
the  mournful  fpediacle,  and  perfifted  in  remain- 
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ing  there ;  it  not  being  poflible  for  any  one  to  pre- 
vail on  hei*  to  take  food  or  nouriffiment,    or  to 
draw  her  attention  one  moment  from  the  cherifhed 
body,  till  death  (which  fhe  impatiently  waited  far)   . 
came  at  laft,  and  (hut  her  eyes  for  ever* 


VANITY. 

VANITY  is  little  elfe  than  an  offidous,  civH, 
"filly  thing,  that  runs  on  errands  for  its 
betters,  and  is  content  to  be  paid  with  a  fmile  for 
its  good-will  by  thofe  who  have  too  much  good 
fenfe  to  (hew  it  any  real  refpe£t :  when  it  is  harm*, 
lefs,  it  would  be  hard  to  wound  it,  out  of  wan- 
tonnefs  ;  when  it  is  mifchievous,  there  is  merit  ia 
chaftifing  it  with  the  whip  of  ridicule.  A  laj> 
dog  may  be  endured,  if  he  is  inofFenfive,  and 
does  not  annoy  the  company;  but  a  fnappifh, 
barking  pet,  though  in  a  lady's  arms,  deferves  to 
have  his  ears  pulled  for  his  impertinence. 

The  greateft  human  virtue  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  human  vanity.  We  always  think  our- 
felves  better  than  we  are,  and  are  generally  de- 
lirous  that  others  fliould  think  us  ftill  better  thair 
we  really  think  ourfelves. 

Thofe, 


Thofe,  whom  their  virtue  refbains  from  deceiv- 
ing others,  are  often  difpofed  by  their  vanity  to 
deceive  themfelves. 

We  are  fometimes  bewildered  by  ignorance, 
and  fometimes  by  prejudice ;  but  we  feldom  de- 
viate far  from  the  right,  but  when  we  deliver  our- 
felves  up  to  the  direction  of  vanity. 


A  SACRED  LYRIC, 

fFrot*  ty  aYovTH  0/14,  then  at  Gloucester  School, 
on  ~kis  king  awakened,  Feb.  3,  1749,  by  a  indent 
Storm  of  Thxjk dek- and  Lightning. 

LOCK/D  in  the  arms  of  balmy  fleep, 
From  ev'ry  care  of  day ; 
As  filent  as  the  folded  fheep, 
And  as  fecure  I  lay. 

Sudden  tremendous  Thunders  roll, 
Quick  Lightnings  round  me  glare ; 

The  fblemn  fcene  alarms  the  foul, 
And  wakes  the  mind  to  prayer. 


Whate'er,  O  Lord,  in  this  ftill  hour, 
Thefe  awful  founds  portend ! 


Whether 
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Whether  fole  engines  of  thy  power, 
Or  groans  for  Nature's  end ! 

Grant  me  to  bear  with  equal  mind, 

Thefe  terrors  of  the  iky; 
For  ever  as  thou  wilt,  refign'd, 

Alike  to  live  or  die. 

Jf  wak'd  by  thy  vindiftive  hand, 

This  mighty  temped  ftirs  ; 
That  pea!  the  voice  of  thy  command, 

Thbfe  flames  thy  meffengers. 

Welcome  the  bolt,  where'er  it  fall. 

Beneath  the  pafllng  fun  ; 
Thy  gracious  will  determines  all, 

And  let  that  will  be  done ! 

By  all  whom  each  explofion  (hakes, 

One  truth  be  underftood ; 
The  glorious  God  the  Thunder  makes. 

And  all  he  makes  is  good. 

But  if,  as  Nature's  laws  ordain, 

Not  deftin  d  by  thy  will; 
The  bolt  exerts  its  wild  domain, 

Self-authoris'd  to  kill. 


Quid 
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Quick  interpofe  all-gracious  Lord, 

In  this  remorfelefs  tiight ; 
Arife — and  be  alike  ador'd, 

For  mercy — as  for  might ! 

t 

Vouchfafe  amidft  this  time  of  dread, 
Thy  fuppliant**  voice  to  hear ; 

O  fave  from  harm  each  friendly  head, 
And  all  my  foul  holds  dear ! 

Let  it  not  kill,  where  riot  foul 
Pours  forth  the  drunken  jeft ; 

Nor  where  the  guilt-envenom 'd  foul, 
Start*  wild  from  troubled  reft, 

A  while  O  fpare  thefe  linful  breafts, 
Whofe  deeds  the  night  deform; 

But  ftrike  where  fmiling  virtue  rcfts, 
Unconfcious  of  the  ftorm. 

Succour  the  couch  where  beauty  lies, 
All  pale  with  tender  fear ; 

Where  (icknefs  lifts  its  languid  eyes, 
O  pour  thy  comforts  there! 

Nor  ufelefs  wafte  this  moral  night, 
Like  common  hours  away; 


But 
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But  glow  with  wifdom's  facred-  light, 
More  bright  than  orient  day. 

So  on  that  awful  judgment  day, 
Whofe  image  (hakes  the  foul ; 

When  keeneft  Lightnings  (hoot  their  ray, 
And  loudeft  Thunders  roll. 

Well  pleas'd,  O  Lord,  each  eye  (hall  fee 
Thofe  final  Thunders  hurl'd  ; 

And  mark  with  joy,  for  love  Qf  Thee, 
That  flafh  which  melts  the  world  ! 


4« 

ORIGINAL  LETTER 

FROM 

MR.  POPE  TO  MR.  DIGBY. 

December  a8th,  1724. 

u  TT  is  now  the  feafon  to  wifli  you  a  good  end 
X  of  one  year,  and  a  happy  beginning  of 
another ;  but  both  thefe  you  know  how  to  take 
yourfelf,  by  only  continuing  fuch  a  life  as  you 
have  been  long  accuftomed  to  lead.     As  for  good 

works 
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works  they  *re  things  we  dare  not  name,  either  f6 
thofe  that  do  them,  or  to  thofe  that  do  them  not : 
the  firft  are  too  modeft,  and  the  latter  too  felfi(b, 
to  bear  the  mention  of  what  are  become  either  too 
old  fafliioned,  or  too  private,  to  conftitute  any 
part  of  the  vanity  or  refle&ion  of  the  prefent  age. 
However,  it  were  to  be  wiftied,  that  people 
would  now  and  then  look  upon  good  works  as 
they  do  upon  old  wardrobes,  merely  in  cafe  any 
of  them  fliould  by  chance  come  into  fafliion  again; 
as  ancient  farthingales  revive  in  modern  hooped 
"petticoats  (which  may  be  prpperly  compared  to 
•charities,  as  they  cover  a  multitude  of  fins). 

€€  They  tell  me,  that  at  Colefhill  certain  anti- 
quated charities  and  obfolete  devotions,  are  yet 
fubfifting ;  that  a  thing  called  Chriftian  chearful- 
nefs  (not  incompatible  with  Chriftmas-pyes  and 
plumb-broth),  whereof  frequent  is  the  mention 
in  old  fermons  and  almanacks,  is  really  kept  alive 
and  in  practice :  but  feeding  the  hungry,  and 
giving  alms  to  the  poor,  do  not  make  a  part  of 
good  houfekeeping,  in  a  latitude  not  more  remote 
from  London  than  fourfcore  miles :  and  laftly,  that 
prayefs  and  roaft-beef  a£tually  make  fome  people 
as  a  happy  as  a  whore  and  bottle.  But  here  in 
town,  I  aflure  you,  men,  women,  and  children  have 
dooe  with  thefe  things*    Charity  not  only  begins 
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fcc£  eryii  ai  hoc:?  ;  reread  of  the  four  cardinal 
trrtues,  now  rergn  four  courtly  ones:  we  have 
canning  f :•?  prudence,  rapine  for  juftice,  time- 
ferring  for  fortitude,  and  luxury  for  temperance. 
Whatever  you  may  fancy,  where  you  live  in  a 
a  Rate  of  ignorance,  and  fee  nothing  but  quiet- 
nefs,  religion,  and  good  humour ;  the  cafe  is  juft 
as  I  tel!  you,  where  people  undeiftand  the 
world,  and  know  how  to  live  with  credit  and 
glory. 

«*  I  wiih  that  Heaven  would  open  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  make  them  fenfible  which  of  thefe  is 
right,  where,  upon  a  due  conviction,  we  are  td 
quit  faction  and  gaming,  and  high  feeding,  and 
all  manner  of  luxury,  and  to  take  to  your  country 
way;  or  you  to  leave  prayers  and  alms-giving, 
and  reading  and  exercife,  and  come  into  our 
meafures.  I  with,  I  fay,  that  this  matter  was 
as  clear  to  all  men  as  it  is  to 

Your  affe£tionate 

POPE." 


THE 
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THE  ABODE  OF  PEACE. 

AROUND  the  cottage  where  the  lambkins 
play, 
Where  rofy  health  and  innocence  unite  ; 
Where  content  crowns  each  circling  day, 
And  fleep,  refrefliing  fleep,  each  filent  night. 

Here  what  fweet  fcenes  and  profpefts  of  delight, 
The  meadows  fmiling  in  their  flow'ry  drefs  ! 

Where  warbling  birds  harmonioufly  invite, 
Peace  (heav'nly  gift)  ttie  rural  fpot  to  blefs. 

.  A  purling  brook  runs  murmuring  along, 

While  various  flow'rs,  fweet  fmelling,  deck  the 
ground  > 

-The  feather'd  choir,  in  concert,  join  the  fong, 
And  heav'nly  fragrance  is  diffus'd  around. 

The  fun,  when  fetting,  all  is  calm,  ferene, 
Colin  returning  from  his  daily  toil, 

The  milk  maid,  finging,  heightens  the  glad  fcene# 
As  gently  pafling  o'er  the  verdant  foil. 

No  ftrife  nor  anxious  fear  their  hours  annoy ; 
No  thoughts  of  pomp  intrude  their  peace  to 
blend ; 

S  Thrir 
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Their  thoughts  are  innocent,  their  looks  are  joy, 
And  ev'ry  facial  creature  is  their  friend. 

Here  let  me  dwell  (Echo  then  bore  the  found) 
No  boafted  greatnefs  me  fo  much  can  pleafe  -,  „ 

As  can  this  fpot,  where  I  at  laft  have  found 
Health,  freedom,  competence,  and  learned  eafe. 


INGRATITUDE. 


DURING  Monmouth's  rebellion,  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  a  certain  perfon  knowing  the 
humane  difpofition  of  one  Mrs.  Gaunt,  whofe 
life  was  one  continued  exercife  of  beneficence, 
fled  to  her  houfe,  where  he  was  concealed  and 
maintained  for  fome  time ;  hearing  however  of  the 
proclamation,  which  promifed  an  indemnity  and 
reward  to  thofe  who  difcovered  fuch  as  harboured 
the  rebels,  he  betrayed  his  benefaftrefs :  and  fuch 
was  the  fpirit  of  juftice  and  equity  which  prevailed 
.among  the  minifters,  that  he  was  pardoned  and 
recompenfed  for  his  treachery,  yihilejhe  was  burnt 
alive  for  her  charity  f 

A  MO- 
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A  MODEL  FOR  A  PRINCE. 

OF  all  the  affections  that  attend  human  life, 
the  love  of  glory  is  the  moft  ardent.  Ac- 
cording as  this  is  cultivated  in  Princes,  it  produces 
the  greateft  good,  or  greateft  evil.  Where  Sove- 
reigns" have  it  by  impreffions  received  from  edu- 
cation only,  it  creates  an  ambitious,  rather  than 
a  noble  mind.  Where  it  is  the  natural  bent  of 
a  Prince's  inclination,  it  prompts  him  to  the  pur- 
fjjit  of  things  truly  glorious.  "  The  perfection 
of  glory  (fays  Tully,)  confifts  in  thefe  three  par- 
ticulars :  That  the  people  love  us :  That  they 
bave  confidence  in  us :  That  they  think  us  de- 
fending of  honour.  This  was  fpoken  of  great- 
nefs  in  a  commonwealth.  But  to  form  an  idea 
of  confummate  glory  in  a  Monarch,  we  muft  add 
to  the  above-mentioned  happy  circumftances,  a 
certain  neceffary  inexiftence  and  difrelilh  of  what- 
ever does  not  manifeftly  tend  to  promote  the  fe- 
licity and  welfare  of  his  fubjefts. 

One  of  the  divined  pleafures  of  human  nature, 
is  certainly  that  of  doing  good,  efpecially  to  nu- 
merous focieties,  and  large  bodies  of  men.    Peter 

the 
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the  Great,  Emperor  of  Ruflia,  when  he  came  te 
the  years  of  manhood,  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  vatl  and  numerous  people,  matter  of  a  vaft 
territory,    and  abfolute  commander  of  both  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fubje&s.     In  the  niidft 
of  this  unbounded  greatnefs,  and  plenitude!  of 
power,  the  generous  youth  turned  his  thought* 
upon  himfelf  and  his  people  with  forrow.     Sor*- 
did  ignorance,   and  brutal  manners,  the  diftir*  — 
guiihing  chara&erifiics  of  his  country,  he  behel^^ 
and  condemned.      His  judgment  fuggefted  th  <** 
neceflity  of  a  reformation,  and  his  courage  dis- 
abled him  to  effectuate  it.     For  this  purpofe  h^^ 
did  not,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  fend  to  that  vfc-00' 
tion  which  was  then  in  greateft  efteem  for  po-— 
litenefs,  and  whence  the  reft  of  the  European. 
world  had  chiefly  borrowed  their's  ;  but  he  him- 
felf left  his  diadem,   to  learn  the  true  way  to 
glory  and  immortal  fame,  by  an  application  to 
thofe  ufeful  and  beneficial  arts  which  conftitute 
the  true  riches  of  every  country  that  is  pofleffed 
of  them.    Mechanic  employments  and  operations 
were,  very  properly,  the  firft  obje£ts  of  his  atten- 
tion.    With  this  glorious  defignhe  travelled  into 
foieign  nations,  in  an  obfcure  manner;  above  re- 
ceiving little  honours  in  the  countrieswhere  he  oc- 
cafionaily  fojourned,  when  they  had  the  leaft  ten- 
dency 
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dency  to  obftruft  what  in  his  eftimation  was  of  infi- 
nitely greater  confequence,a  full  information  of  the 
nature  and  advantages  of  their  feveral  trades  and 
manufa&ures,  the  refpe&ive  excellencies  and  de- 
fers of  their  conftitutions  and  governments ;  in 
a  word,  their  whole  arts  of  peace  and  war.  By 
thefe  means,  as  fingular  as  glorious,  this  great 
Prince  laid  the  foundation  of  a  folid  and  lading 
fame,  by  perfonal  labour,  perfonal  knowledge, 
and  perfonal  valour. 

Others  may,  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  be  faid  to 
command  themfelves:  Peter  did  literally  put  him- 
felf  under  his  own  command.  How  generous 
and  noble,  to  enter  his  own  name  as  a  private  man 
in  the  army  he  himfelf  had  raifed,  that  none 
night  expeft  to  out  run  the  fteps  by  which  he  him- 
felf advanced  !  By  fuch  meafures  this  truly  heroic 
Prince  learned  to  conquer;  learned  to  ufe  his 
conquefts.  How  terrible  did  he  appear  in  battle ! 
How  great  in  vi&oiy ! 


A  RE- 
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A  REMARKABLE  INSTANCE 


THE  WANT  OF  FILIAL  AFFECTION. 

APeafant,  a  common  foldier  in  the  Guards 
of  Peter  the  Great,    behaved  himfelf  fo 
well  in  many  aftions,  (fome  of  them  under  the 
eve  of  the  Emperor  himfelf)  that  notwithstanding 
hi:>  native  obfeurity,  and  an  entire  ignorance  of 
his  parents,  he  was  raifed  to  a  Captaincy  in  his 
regiment — a  rank   equal  to  Colonel  in  field  re- 
giments.     His  father,    (a  peafant  in  Siberia)  in 
great  want,   got  a  paffport  for  St.  Peterfburgh  ; 
and,  hoping  to  be  kept  by  his  fon  in  eafy  circum- 
fiances,    fold  oif  his  little  all  to  defray  the  cx-^ 
penecs  of  a  fatiguing  journey  to  that  city.     He 
foon  learned  the  refidence  of  his  fon,  and  afked 
the  centinel  at  the  gate  to  get  fomebody  to  inform 
his  fon,  (who  at  the  fame  time  had  company  with 
hhn  in  the  houfe)  that  his  father  longed  to  fee 
him.     The  foldiers,  flocking  together,  fcofFed  /at 
and  dc-ided  the  poor  old  man,  for  the  Captain 
had  given    it  out  that  he  was  a  gentleman   by 
birth.     The  noife  made  in  the  court,  foon  brought 
out  this  Captain  and  his  company  to  fee   what 
was  doing — and  he  ordered  his  father" to  be  fe- 
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verely  beaten,  and  turned  into  the  ftrect.    This 
quickly  colle&ed  a  great  concourfe  of  people, 
among  whom  was  a  writer,  who  took  the  old 
man  into  a  houfe,  and,  for  a  fmall  confideration, 
drew  up  a  petition  humbly  fetting  forth  his  cafe, 
and  recommended  him  the  next  day  to  wait  at 
a  certain  place  near  the  palace,  by  which  the 
Emperor  ufually  pafled,  and  to  hold  up  his  paper 
to  his  Majefty.  In  the  morning,  the  Emperor  went 
by  in  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  attended  only  by 
one  footman,  and  obferving  the  old  man,  (lopped, 
took  his  petition,  read  it  inftantly,  and  commanded 
that  he  fliould  be  on  the  parade  next  morning,  at 
the  fame  time  telling  him  the  foldiers  fliould  have 
orders  not  to  moleft  him.     Every  thing  was  done 
accordingly ;  when  the  Guards  formed  a  circle, 
"and  the  Captain  commanded  to  prefent  himfelf. 
His  Majefty  then  alked  him,    whether  he  was 
born  .in  fuch  a  village?  and  of  what  parentage? 
and  enforced  true  anfwers  to  thefe  qucftions,  by 
intimating  his  determination  to  punifh  a  falfe  re- 
ply to  them  with  death.     The  Captain  conflder- 
ing  the  Emperor  muft  inevitably  difcover  a  decep- 
tion, and  that  putting  him  to  fo  much  trouble, 
might  not  only  prove  fatal,  but  provoke  him  to 
put  him  to  a'moft  painful  and  ignominious  death, 
fell  at  his  feet,  confeffed  the  whole,  and  intreated 
forgivenefs.     Upon  this,  that  wife  and  wonderful 

Prince, 
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Prince,  called  for  his  ivbinc  (an  oak  ftick,  kept 
in  a  fcarlet  cloth,  with  which  he  ufed  inftajitly  to 
puniQi  trifling  offences  with  his  own  hand)  gave 
it  to  the  old  man,  and  commanded  him  to  exer- 
cife  it  as  a  father  ought,  upon  difobedient  and 
ungrateful  children.  The  father  paufed — rand 
told  the  Emperor  he  could  not  think  of  chaftifing 
his  ion  while  he  had  on  the  uniform  of  the  Guards. 
This  was  not  unpleafing,  and  the  Captain  was 
commanded  to  drip  off  thefe  incumbrances, 
when  the  father  afforded  his  fon  fo  plentiful  a 
dofe  of  wholefome  medicine  for  the  cure  of  this 
virulent  difeafe,  that  the  Emperor  not  doubting 
its  efficacy,  difmiffed  the  old  man,  ordering  one 
half  of  the  Captain's  falaiy  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  father,  and  told  the  (landers  by,  that  what 
they  had  juft  now  feen  done,  was  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  God,  and  of  the  empire,  and  he  was 
determined  thefe  laws  (hould  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, without  regard*  to  diftin&ion  of  office,  or 
dignity  of  defcent,  againft  every  one  who  durft 
tranfcrcfs  them.     At  the  fame  time  he  acknow- 

o 

ledged  the  officer  was  a  brave  man,  and,  that  if 
he  behaved  well  for  the  future,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  forget  this  fo  unnatural  a  crime,  and 
advance  him  according  to  the  regulations  and  his 
own  merit. 
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THE   PRISONER. 

BY    LORO   CAPEL, 

When  confined  in  the  Tower  by  Cromwell. 

I. 

BEAT  on  proud  billows — Borea9  blow- 
Swell,  curl'd  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof* 
Your  incivilities  do  plainly  fhow, 

That  innocence  is  tempeft  proof — 
Tho*  furly.  Nercus  frowns,  my  thoughts  are  calm ; 
Then  ftrike,  affliSion,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 

II. 

-That  which  the  world  mifcalls  a  jail, 

A  private  clofet  is  to  me ; 
Whilft  a  good  confcicncc  is  my  bail, 

And  innocence  my  liberty. — 
Locks,  bars,  and  folitude,  together  met, 
Make  me  no  pris'ner,  but  an,  anchoret, 

III. 

Here,  Jin,  for  want  of  food,  muftftarve; 

Where  tempting  objeds  are  not  feen  * 
And  thefe  ftrong  walls  do  only  ferve 

To  keep  rogues  out,  and  keep  me  in. 

T  Malice 
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Malice  is  now  grown  charitable,  fure, 
I'm  not  committed,  but  I'm  kept  fecttre. 

IV. 

And  whilft  I  xvijh  to  be  rctir'd, 
Into  this  private  room  I'm  turned— 

As  if  their  wifdom  had  confpir'd 
The  falamandcr  fhould  be  burn'd. 

Or  like  thofe  fophijls  who  would  drown  *JiJh9 

I  am  condemn'd  to  Juffer  what  I  wjh. 

V. 

The  Cynic  hugs  his  poverty, 

The  pelican  her  wildernefs , 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 

Naked  on  frozen  Caucafus. 
Contentment  f^els  no  /mart: — Stpics  we  fee 
Make  torments  eafy  by  their  apathy. 

VI. 

I'm  in  this  cabinet  lock'd  up 

Like  fome  high-priz'd  Margarite; 

Or  like  fome  Great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
I'm  cloifter'd  up  from  public  fight. 

Retir'dnefs  is  a  part  of  Majefty, 

And  thus,  proud  Sultan,  I'm  as  great  as  thee. 
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VII. 


Thefe  manacles  upon  mine  arm 

I  as  my  miftrefs's  yiwtfrs  wear ; 
And  for  to  keep  mine  ancles  warm, 

I  have  fome  iron  (hackles  there. 
Thefe  walls  are  but  my  garrifon — this  cell 
Which  men  call  jatf— doth  prove  my  citadel. 

VIH. 

Thus  he  that  ftruck  at  Jafon's  life, 
Thinking  to  make  his  purpofe  fure ; 

By  a  malicious  friendly  knife 
Did  only  wound  him  to  his  cure. 

Malice,  we  fee,  wants  wit — for  what  is  meant 

Mifchief,  oft  times  proves  favour  by  the  event. 

IX. 

Altho*  I  cannot  fee  my  King, 

Neither  in  perfon,  nor  in  coin  $ 
Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing] 

That  renders  what  I  have  not — mine. 
My  King  from  me  no  adamant  can  part, 
Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  in  my  heart, 

X. 
Have  you  not  heard  the  nightingale 
A  pris'ner  clofe  kept  in  a  cage  5 
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How  (he  doth  chant  her  wonted  tale, 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage? 
E'en  that  her  melody  doth  plainly  prove, 
Her  wires  are  trees,  her  cage  a  pleafant  grove. 

XL 

I  am  that  bird  which  they  combine 

Thus  to  deprive  pf  liberty  ; 
And  tho'  my  body  they  confine, 

Yet  maugre  that  my  foul  is  free: 
Tho'  I'm  mew'd  up,  yet  I  can  chirp  and  fing, 
Difgracc  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  King, 

XII. 

My  foul  is  free  as  is  the  ambient  air, 
Which  doth  my  outward  parts  include  ; 

Whilft  loyal  thoughts  do  (till  repair, 
To  'company  my  folitude  : 

What,  tho'  they  did  with  chains  my  body  bind, 

My  King  can  only  captivatt  my  mind ! 


THE 
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THE  EXTRAVAGANCE 

o  * 

SPANISH  PUNCTILIOS. 

PHILIP  the  Third,  King  of  Spain,  being 
taken  ill  of  a  fever  and  fhivering  in  cold 
weather,  a  braziere,  of  pan  with  burning  coals, 
"was  brought  into  his  chamber,  and  placed  near 
him,  and,  by  fome  aft  of  carelefsnefs,  was  placed 
fb  very  clofe  to  him,  as  to  fcorch  him.  A  Noble, 
who  happened  to  be  prefent,  faid  to  one  that 
fiood  by  him,  "  The  King  burns."  The  other 
anfwered,  "  It  is  true ;  but  the  page,  whofe  of- 
fice it  is  to  bring  and  remove  the  braziere,  is  not 
here,"  The  cohfequence  of  which  was,  that,  be- 
fore the  page  could  be  found,  his  Majefty's 
leg  and  face  were  fo  burnt,  that  it  caufed  an  ery- 
fipelas,  ofwhichhedied. 

Philip  the  Fourth,  his  fucceffor,  efcaped  not 
much  better.  That  Prince  being  one  day  hunting, 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  ftorm  of  rain  and  hail ; 
and  no  man  prefuming  to  lend  the  King  a  cloak, 
he  was  fo  wet  before  the  officer  could  be  found 
who  carried  his  own,  that  he  took  a  cold,  which 
brought  on  a  violent  and  dangerous  fever,  from 
which  he  efcaped  with  great  difficulty. 

ON 
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ON  TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

LONG  have  I  fought,  the  wifli  of  all, 
True  happinefs  to  find ; 
Which  fome  will  wealth,  fome  pleafure  call, 
And  fome  a  virtuous  mind. 

Sufficient  wealth  to  keep  away, 

Of  want  the  doleful  fcene  j 
And  joy  enough  to  gild  the  day, 

And  make  life's  courfe  ferene. 

Virtue  enough  to  aflc  the  heart, 

Art  thou  fecure  within  ? 
Haft  thou  perform'd  an  honeft  part  ? 

Haft  thou  no  private  fin  ? 

This  to  perform,  thefe  things  poflefs, 

Muft  raife  a  noble  joy; 
Muft  conftitute  that  happinefs, 

Which  nothing  can  deftroy. 


THE 
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THE  DOG  CHARACTERIZED. 

A  Dog  is  an  honeft  creature;  and  I  am  a  friend 
to  dogs,  fays  a  worthy  writer.  Of  all  the 
beafts  that  graze  the  lawn,  or  hunt  the  foreft,  a 
dog  is  the  only  animal  that,  leaving  his  fellows, 
attempts  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  man ;  to  man 
he  looks  in  all  his  neceffities  with  a  fpeaking  eye 
for  affiftance  ;  exerts  for  him  all  the  little  fervicein 
his  power  with  chearfulnefs  and  pleafure ;  for  him 
bears  famine  and  fatigue  with  patience  and  refig- 
nation.  No  injuries  can  abate  his  fidelity;  no 
diftrefs  induce  him  to  forfake  his  benefaflor: 
ftudious  to  pleafe,  and  fearing  to  offend,  he  is  dill 
an  humble  ftedfaft  dependent;  in  him  alone 
fawning  is  not  flattery.  The  health  and  property 
of  many  perfons  are  preferved  by  this  devoted 
animal's  fervice,  as  by  him  the  midnight  robber 
is  kept  at  a  diftance,  the  infidious  thief  is  often 
detected,  the  healthful  chace  repairs  many  a  worn 
^onftitution,  and  the  poor  man  finds  in  his  dog  a 
grilling  affiftant,  eager  to  leflen  his  toil,  and  fa- 
tis£ed  with  the  fmalleft  retribution.  How  unkind, 
then,  torture  this  faithful  creature,  who  has  quit- 
ted the  foreft  to  claim  the  prote&ion  of  man  !  yet 
how  ungrateful  often  the  returns  to  this  trufty 
creature  for  all  its  fervices  ? 

ANEC 
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ANECDOTE  of  th*  EMPEROR  THEODQSIUS. 

THE  Emperor  Theodofius  committing  his  fon» 
to  be  iuftru&ed  by  the  learned  Arfenius, 
told  them ; "  Children,  if  you  take  care  to  ennoble 
your  fouls  with  virtue  and  knowledge,  I  will  leave 
you  my  Crown  with  pleafure ;  but  if  you  negleft  that, 
1  had  rather  fee  you  lofe  the  Empire,  than  hazard 
it  into  the  hands  of  thofe  that  are  unfit  to  govern 
it :  'tis  better  you  (hould  fuffer  the  lofs  of  it,  than 
occafion  its  ruin." 


ANECDOTE  OF  KING  GEORGE  II. 

ON  a  review  of  the  Scotch  Greys  by  his  late 
Majefty,  after  applauding  their  appearance  ; 
the  King  turned  to  the  French  Ambaflador,  and 
afkcd  him  his  opinion  of  them ;  adding,  in  his  exult* 
ing  manner,  that  they  were  the  beft  troops  in  the 
world.  The  Ambaflador  replied,  they  were  veiy 
fine ;  but  added, "  Has  your  Majefty  never  feen  the 
Gens  d'Armes?  "  No,  (fays  his  Majefty),  but  mf 
Greys  have/'  When  the  Gens  d'Armes  were  re- 
pulfed  at  the  battle  of  Dettingcn,  they  were  at- 
tacked in  their  retreat  by  the  Scotch  Greys,  and 
puihedinto  the  Danube. 

ANEC- 
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Anecdote  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

ROGER  ASCHAM,  who  was  Queen  Eliza- 
beths fchoolmafter,  thus  defcribes  this  pat- 
tern of  every  female  excellence  in  a  letter  of  his  to 

a  friend. 

u  At  the  time,"  fays  he  "  that  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany were  gone  out  a  hunting,  and  to  their  other 
amufements,  I  found— O  Jupiter  and  all  the 
gods! — this  divine  young  lady  reading  the  Phacdo 
,of  the  divine  Plato  in  greek  with  the  mod  con- 
taminate diligence.  Ariftotle's  praife  of  women 
is  perfe&ed  in  her.  She  poffefles  good  manners, 
prudence, .  and  a  love  of  labour.  She  poflefles 
every  talent  without  the  lead  weaknefs  of  her  fex: 
fhe  fpeaks  French  and  Italian  as  well  as  (he  does 
Englifh :  (he  writes  readily  and  with  propriety : 
(he  has  more  than  once,  if  you  will  believe  me  fpo- 
ken  greek  to  me." 


ANECDOTE 

O    F 

KING    WILLIAM   III. 

A  PROVISION   fhip  of  the   firft  colony  of 
Scots,  that  attempted  to  fettle  at  Darien,  in 
which  were  thirty  gentlemen  paflengers,  fome  of 

U  them 
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them  of  noble  birth,  haying  been  fhipwrecked  at 
Carthagena,  the  Spaniards  believing,  or  pretend- 
ing to  believe  they  were  fmugglers,  caft  them 
into  a. dungeon,  and  threatened  them  with  death. 
The  company  deputed  Lord  Bafil  Hamilton  from 
Scotland,  to  implore  King  William's  prote&ion 
for  the  prifoners.  The  King,  at  firft,  refufed  to 
fee  him,  becaufe  he  had  not  appeared  at  Court 
when  he  was  laft  in  London.  But  when  that  dif- 
ficulty was  removed  by  explanation,  an  expreflion 
fell  from  the  King,  which  (hewed  his  fenfe  of  the 
generous  conduQ.  of  another  perfon  although  in- 
fluenced by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  Eaft  India 
Companies,  he  could  not  refolve  to  imitate  it  in 
his  own.  For  Lord  Bafil's  audience  having  been 
put  off  from  time  to  time,  but,  at  laft,  fixed  to  be 
in  the  Council-chamber  after  a  Council  was  ovfcr, 
the  King,  who  had  forgot  the  appointment,  was 
paffing  into  another  room,  when  Lord  Bafil  placed 
himfelf  in  the  paflage,  and  faid,  "  That  he  came 
commiflioned  by  a  great  body  of  his  Majefty's 
fubje&s  to  lay  their  misfortunes  at  his  feet;  that 
he  had  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  would  be  heard: 
The  King  returned,  liftened  with  patience,  gave 
inftant  orders  to  apply  to  Spain  for  redr&fs,  and 
then  turning  to  thofe  near  him,  faid,  (( This 
young  man  is  too  bold,  if  any  man  can  be  too 
bold  in  his  country's  caufe." 

EXTREMES 
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Extremes  of  Liberty  and  Reftraint, 

TO   BE    AVOIDED   IN    THE 

EDUCATION  of   YOUTH. 

Tl  UT  after  all,  is  there  no  medium  between 
-*^*  thefe  two  extremes,  excefs  of  confinement, 
and  excefs  of  liberty?  May  not  young  under- 
(landings  be  allowed  to  (hoot  and  fpread  them- 
felves  a  little,  without  growing  rank  and  rampant? 
May  not  children  be  kept  in  due  and  gentle  fub- 
jeQion  to  Iheir  parents,  without  putting  yokes  of 
bondage  upon  them?  Is  there  no  reafonable  re- 
ftraint of  the  wild  opinions,  and  violent  inclina- 
tions of  youth,  without  making  chains  for  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  throwing  fetters  on  the  foul? 
May  not  the  young  Gentleman  begin  to  aft  like 
a  man,  without  forgetting  that  he  is  a  fon?  And 
maintain  the  full  liberty  of  his  own  judgment 
without  infolence  and  contempt  of  the  opinions  of 
his  elders?  Is  it  not  poffible  for  the  parent  to  in- 
dulge, and  the  child  to  enjoy  a  full  liberty,  and 
yet  neither  encourage  nor  pra&ice  a.  wild  licen- 
tioufnefs?  Yes  furely;  and  there  have  been  happy 
inftances,  in  the  laft  age,  and  in  this,  both  of  pa- 
rents and  children,  that  have  learned  to  tread  this 
middle  path,  and  have  fodnd  wifdom  and  virtue 
in  it, — piety  and  peace. 

Ut  An 
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An  AFFECTING  TALE, 

ABOUT  ten  years  ago,  there  lived  at  Vienna 
a  German  Count,  who  had  long  entertain, 
ed  a  fecret  amour  with  a  young  lady  of  confidera- 
ble  family.  After  a  correfpondence  of  gallantries, 
which  lafted  two  or  three  years,  the  father  of  the 
young  Count,  whofe  family  was  reduced  to  a  low 
condition,  found  out  a  very  advantageous  match 
for  him,  and  made  his  fon  fenfible  that  he  ought 
in  common  prudence  to  clofe  with  it.  The 
Count,  upon  the  fir  ft  opportunity,  acquainted  his 
miftrefs  very  fairly  with  what  had  parted,  and  laijl 
the  whole  matter  before  her  with  fuch  freedom  and 
opennefs  of  heart,  that  (he  feemingly  confented  to 
it:  fhe  only  defired  of  him,  that  they  might  haye 
one  meeting  before  they  parted  for  ever. 

The  place  appointed  for  this,  their  meeting  was 
a  grove,  which  (lands  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
town.  They  converfed  together  in  this  place  for 
fome  time,  when  on  a  fqdden  the  lady  pulled  out 
a  pocket  piftol,  and  (hot  her  lover  into  the  heart, 
fo  that  he  fell  down  dead  at  her  feet.  She  then 
returned  to  her  father  s  houfe,  telling  every  one 
{he  met  what  fhe  had  done.  Her  friends,  upon 
hearing  her  (lory,  would  have  found  out  means 
for  her  efcape,  but  (he  told  them  (he  had  killed 
her  dear  Count,  becaqfc  (he  could  not  live  with. 
out  him,  and  that  for  the  fame  feafon  flie  was  re- 

folved 
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folved  to  follow,  hirp  by  whatever  way  jufticc 
fhould  determine.  She  was  no  fooner  feized,  but 
flic  avowed  her  guilt,  rejetted  all  excufes  that 
were  made  in  her  favour,  and  begged  that  her 
execution  might  be  fpeedy.  She  was  femenced  to 
have  her  head  cut  off;  and  was  apprehenfive  of  no- 
thing but  that  the  intereft  of  her  friends  would  ob* 
tain  pardon  for  her.  When  the  confeflbr  approach* 
edher,  (he  afked  him  where  he  thought  the  foul  of 
her  dear  Count  was?  He  replied,  that  his  cafe  was 
very  dangerous,  confidering  the  circumftances 
in  which  he  died.  Upcji  this,  fo  defperate  was  her 
phrenzy,  that  lhe  bid  him  leave  her,  for  that  (he 
was  refolved  to  go  to  the  fame  place  where  the 
Count  was.  The  pried  was  forced  to  give  her 
better  hopes  of  the  deceafed  (from  a  con  fide  rati- 
on that  he  was  upon  breaking  off  fo  criminal  a 
commerce,  and  leading  a  new  life,)  before  he 
could  bring  her  mind  to  a  temper  fit  for  one  who 
was  fo  pear  her  end. 

Upon  the  day  of  her  execution,  lhe  drefled  her* 
felf  in  all  her  ornaments,  and  walked  towards  the 
fcaffold  more  like  an  expefting  bride,  than  a  con* 
demned  criminal.  She  was  placed  in  a  chair,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuflom  of  that  place;  where  after 
having  ftretched  out  her  neck  with  an  air  of  joy, 
fte  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Count,  which 
was  the  fignal  appointed  for  the  executioner,  who 
with  a  fingle  blow  of  his  fword,  fevered  her  head 
from  her  body.  ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    THE 

GREAT  and  CONSTITUTIONAL  JUDGE, 
Lord  Chief  Juftice  Holt. 

IN  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1704,  feveral  free- 
men of  the  borough  of  Aylefbury  had  been 
refufcd  the  liberty  of  voting  at  an  ele8ion  for  a 
member  of  Parliament,  though  they  proved  their 
qualification  as  fuch:     The  law  in  this  cafe  im- 
pofes  a  fine  on  the  returning  officer  of  100/.  for 
every  fqch  offence.     On  this  principle  they  ap- 
plied to  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Holt,  who  de fired 
the  officer  to  be  arretted.     The  H — of  C — ,  alar- 
med at  this  ftep,  made  an  order  of  their  houfe  to 
make  it  penal  for  either  judge,  counfel,  or  attor- 
ney, to  affift  at  the  trial ;  however,  the  Lord  Chief 
Juftice,  and  feveral  lawyers,  were  hardy  enough 
,  to  oppofe  this  order,   and  brought  it  on  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.     The  houfe  highly  irrita- 
ted at  this  contempt  of  their  order,  fent  a  ferjeant 
-at  arms  for  the  judge  to  appear  before  them ;  but 
that  refolute  defender  of  the  laws  bade  him,  with 
a  voice  of  authority,  be  gone;  on  which  they  fent 
a  fecond  meflage  by  their  fpeaker,  attended  by  as 
many  members  as  efpoufed  the  meafure.     After 
{he  fpeaker  had  delivered  his  meflage,  his  JordQiip 
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replied  to  him  in  the  following  remarkable  tfords : 
44  Go  back  to  your  chair,  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
tbefc  five  minutes,  or  you  may  depend  on  it  I'll 
fend  you  to  Newgate :  you  fpeak  of  your  autho- 
rity, but  I  tell  you  I  fit  here  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  laws,  and  a  diftributer  of  juftice;  and  were  the 
whole  H — of  C —  in  your  belly,  I  would  not 
ftir  one  foot."  The  fpeaker  was  prudent  enough 
to  retire  ;  and  the  houfe  were  equally  prudent  to 
let  the  affair  drop. 


ANECDOTE 
Of   Dr.    B  U  S  B  T. 

IT  was  the  boaft  of  this  great  inftruftor  of 
youth,  that  at  one  time  fixteen  out  of  the 
whole  bench  of  Biftiops  had  been  educated  by 
him.  The  unneceflary  feverity  with  refpeft  to 
difcipline  which  has  in  general  been  imputed  to 
Dr.  Bufby,  is  fuppofed,  like  many  other  fcanda- 
lous  ftories,  to  have  arifen  from  the  prejudices 
and  malignity  of  f*rty.  Several  letters  from  the 
fcholars  of  Dr.  Bufby  have  been  lately  discovered, 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  much  beloved  by 
them.  Bufby  is  faid  to  have  allowed  no  notes  to 
any  claffical  author  that  was  read  at  Weftminfter. 

The 
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The  late  Dr.  Johnfon  faid,  that  Bufby  ufcd  la 
declare  that  his  rod  was  his  fieve,  and  that  who* 
ever  could  not  pafs  through  that  was  no  boy  for 
him.  He  early  discovered  the  genius  of  Dr. 
South,  lurking  perhaps  under  idlenefs  and  obftu 
nacy.  c<  1  fee,'*  faid  he,  "  great  talents  in  that 
fulky  boy,  and  I  fhall  endeavour  to  bring  them 
out.'*  This  indeed  he  effe&ed,  but  by  means  of 
very  great  fe verity, 


HUMANITY. 

THE  Senate  of  the  Arcopagites  being  aflem- 
bled  together  in  a  mountain,  without  any 
roof  but  Heaven,  the  Senators  perceived  a  bird 
of  prey,  which  purfued  a  little  fparrow  that  came 
to  fave  itfelf  in  the  bofom  of  one  of  the  company. 
This  man,  who  naturally  was  harfh,  threw  it  from 
him  fo  roughly  that  he  killed  it ;  whereat  the 
court  was  offended  ;  and  a  decree  was  made,  by 
which  he  was  condemned  and  banifhed  from  the 
Senate :  where  the  judicious  may  obferve,  that 
this  company,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
graved  in  the  world,  did  it  not  for  the  care  they 
had  to  make  a  law  concerning  fparrows  ;  but  it 
was  to  (hew  that  clemency  and  a  merciful  inclina- 
tion was  fo  neceffary  in  a  ftate,  that  a  man  defti- 
tute  of  it  was  not  worthy  to  hold  any  place  in  the 
government,  he  having  (as  it  were)  renounced 
humanity.  ANECDOTE 
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An  illujirious  Example  of 

PATRIOTISM  in  a  NEGRO  PRINCE. 

SUCH  regard  is  paid  to  the  royal  blood  jrt 
Fouli,  a  negro  kingdom  of  Africa,  that  no 
man  can  fucceed  to  the  crown,  but  one  who  is 
connefted  with  the  fir  ft  monarch,  by  an  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  females.  A  connexion  by  males 
would  give  no  fecurity,  as  the  women  of  that 
country  are  prone  to  gallantry. 

In  the  laft  century,  the  Prince  of  Sambaboa, 
the  King's  nephew  by  his  fifter,  was  inverted  with 
the  dignity  of  Kamalingo,  a  dignity  appropriated 
to  the  prefumptive  heir.     A  liberal  and   generous 
mind,  with  undaunted  courage,  rivetted  him  in  the 
affe&ions  of  the  nobility  and  people.     They  re- 
%  joice  in  the  expectation  of  having  him  for  their 
king.     But  their  expe&ation   was  blafted.     The 
king,  fond  of  his  children,  ventured  a  bold  mca- 
fure,  which  was  to  invert  his  eldeft  fon  with  the 
dignity  of  Kamalingo,  and  to  declare  him  heir  to 
the  crown.    Though  the  Prince  of  Sambaboa  had, 
in  his  favour,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  yet  he  retired  in  filence  to 
avoid  a  civil  war.     He  could  not  however,  pre- 
yent  men  of  rank  from  flocking  to  him ;  which, 

X  being 
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being  interpreted  a  rebellion,  the  king  raffed  an. 
army,  vowing  to  put  them  all  to  the  fword. 

As  the  king  advanced,  the  Prince  retired,  re- 
folving  not  to  draw  his  fword  againft  an  uncle, 
whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  call  father.  Bat, 
finding  that  the  command  of  the  army  was  bellow- 
ed on  his  rival,  he  made  ready  for  battle.  The 
Prince  obtained  a  complete  viftory  •  but  his  heart 
was  not  elated.  The  horrors  of  a  civil  war  (tar- 
ed him  in  the  face.  He  bid  farewell  to  his  friends, 
difmiffed  his  army,  and  retired  into  a  neighbour- 
ing kingdom ;  relying  on  the  affeftions  of  his  peo- 
ple to  be  placed  on  the  throne  after  his  uncle's 
death. 

During  his  banifhment,  which  continued  thirty 
tedious  years,  frequent  attempts  upon  his  life  put 
his  temper  to  a  fevere  trial;  for,  while  he  exifted, 
.  the  king  had  no  hopes  that  his  fon  would  reign  in 
peace.  He  had  the  fortitude  to  furmount  every 
trial ;  when,  in  the  year  1702,  beginning  to  yield 
to  age  and  misfortunes,  his  uncle  died.  His  cou- 
fin  was  depofed  ;  and  he  was  called  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  nobles,  to  reign  over  a  people 
who  adored  him. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

O     F 

Mr.    N  A  S  H. 

A  YOUNG  lady  who  was  juft  come  out  of  the 
country,  and  affe&ed  to  drefs  in  a  very 
plain  manner,  was  fitting  on  a  bench  at  Bath,  as 
Nafh  and  fome  of  his  companions  were  pafling 
by;  upon  which,  turning  to  one  of  them,  he  laid, 
<f  There  is  a  fmart  country  girl;  I  will  have  fome 
difcourfe  with  her."  Then  going  up  to  the  lady, 
€f  So,  Child,"  fays  he,  cc  you  are  juft  come  to 
Bath,  I  fee?  "  Yes,  Sir,"  anfwered  the  lady. 
€i  And  you  have  been  a  good  girl  in  the  country, 
and  learned  to  read  your  book,  I  hope?"  Yes, 
Sir."  4C  Pray  now,"  fays  he,  •"  let  me  examine 
you?  I  know  you  have  read  your  bible,  and  the 
hiftoiy  of  Tobit  and  his  Dog;  now,  can  you  tell 
me  what  was  the  dog's  name?'*  "  Yes,  Sir."  fays 
-  file,  "  his  name  was  Najhy  and  an  impudent  dog 
be  was.* 
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HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE 

O    F 

JAMES  II.  when  DUKE  of  YORK. 

LADY  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  having  been  feduced  by  James, 
and  complaint  being  made  to  the  king  by  her  fa- 
ther, of  the  difhonour  done  his  family,  Charles, 
however  eafy  in  his  morals,  reflefted  on  the  in- 
jury done  to  his  friend,  and  with  a  noble  fpirit, 
that  added  luftrp  both  to  the  monarch  and  the 
man,  commanded  his  brother  to  make  the  lady 
reparation,  and  receive  her  hand  in  wedlock. 
A  manage  under  fuch  reftri&ions,  could  not  but 
be  a  matter  of  inexpreffible  uneafinefs  to  the  duke; 
the  lady's  charafter,  however,  was  reftored  by 
the  performance  of  the  facred  ceremony;  yet,  not 
all  the  entreaties  of  her  friends  could  prevail  upon 
her  hufband  to  obtain  her  that  precedency  her 
rank  now  demanded,  or  to  acknowledge  her  in 
public  as  his  Dutch  eft.  Some  time  rolled  on  in 
gloomy  difcontent;  the  Duke,  driven  from  home 
by  his  domeftic  troubles,  fought  refuge  in  the 
company  of  fome  of  the  bon  vivants  of  that  age, 
and  in  the  arms  of  diffipation  thought  to  forget 
bis  forrows.     Whether  it  was  from  the  facility  be 
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hirnielf  had  found  in  overcoming  the  lady's  fcr li- 
pid; whether  from  the  difparity  of  birth  and  rank, 
or  whether  he  had  entertained  fome  hopes  of  a 
future  union,  more  equal  to  his  illuftrious  ftation, 
he  liftened  with  the  utmoft  fatisfa&ion  to  every 
report  circulated  to  her  prejudice,  and  it  would 
have  been  indeed  a  wonder,  if  in  a  court,  where 
gallantry  and  fcandal  were  the  reigning  topics, 
this  unfortunate  lady  had  efcaped  the  fangs  of  ca-~ 
himny ;  envy  could  not  but  difcern  fo  fair  a  mark, 
her  illuftrious  confort,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
and  the  high  office  of  her  noble  father,  rendered 
her  difgrace  ftill  keener,  and  gave  the  imbittered 
(hafts  of  malice  treble  force.  The  Duke  liftened 
to  every  breath  of  fame,  and  wifhed  but  an  occa- 
fion  to  diflolve  a  connection,  that  was  now  be- 
come infuppor table;  when  an  incident  occurred 
that  changed  the  fyftem  of  his  thoughts,  awaked 
every  fenfe  of  honour  in  his  foul,  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  virtues  of  an  amiable  wife,  defeated  the 
malicious  defigns  of  her  enemies,  and  placed  her 
infinitely  beyond  their  reach.  James  had  been 
difcourfing  one  evening  on  his  favourite  fubjeft, 
and  lamenting  to  three  of  his  friends  the  irkfome- 
nefs  of  his  fituation,  at  the  fame  time  founding 
them  about  their  opinion,  and  wiftiing  them  freely 
to  communicate  their  fentiments  of  his  Dutchefs; 
thefe  were,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  Colonel  Talbot,  and 

the 
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the  Lord  Germain:  thefe  court-flies,  the  infers  of 
the  royal  fun  fhine,  not  only  gave  into  his  wifhes, 
in  depreciating  a  chara&er  that  flood  the  teft  of 
envy,  but  each  related  a  tale  that  nearly  proved 
their  perfonal  criminality  with  the  lady;  difdain- 
ing  the  folemn  bounds  of  truth  and  honour  to 
pleafe  the  ear,  and  foothe  the  humour  of  their  fu- 
ture fovereign.  The  Duke  greedily  devoured 
their  information  and  departed  as  if  determined 
to  purfue  the  courfe  they  expe&ed;  but  when 
upon  his  pillow  he  refolved  in  his  mind  the  ma- 
lignant abfurdity  of  their  atteflations,  the  re&itude 
of  his  lady's  conduft,  together  with  the  undefer- 
ved  treatment  fhe  had  met  with  from  him,  he, 
with  the  morning,  refolved  to  make  her  repara- 
tion for  the  uneafinefs  he  had  occafioned  her:  on 
his  communicating  his  intentions,  a  fhower  of 
tears  fell  from  her  eyes;  the  chancellor  was  fent  for 
to  participate  in  his  daughter's  joy,  and  a  fplendid 
levee  bore  witnefs  to  this  unexpected  change. 
Arran,  Talbot  and  Germain,  on  being  fent  for, 
concluded  a  very  different  fcene  was  going  to  en-« 
fue;  they  faw  fhe  had  been  weeping,  and  thU 
confirmed  their  fufpicions;  a  viflble  confuGon 
appeared  in  the  room,  the  chancellor  flood  like- 
wife  leaning  againft  the  wall  in  a  very  penfive 
pofition :  but  how  aftonifhed  were  they  when  the 
Duke  taking  her  by  the  hand,  informed  his  three 

friends, 
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friends,  that  he  had  fent  for  them  to  be  prefent 
at  an  aft  of  juftice,  and  as  he  knew  them  moft 
-particularly  attached  to  his  intereft*  defired  they 
would  firft   falute   that   lady  as  the  Dutchefs  of 
York!      Scarce  could  thefe  time-ferving  fyco- 
phants  conceal  their  confufion,  and  their  compli- 
ments were  made  with  an  ill   grace;    however, 
whether  from  her  goodnefs  of  heart,  or  whether 
the  Duke  had  concealed  the  tranfaftion  from  her 
(he  never  fhewed  the  lead  coolnefs  towards  her 
adverfaries,  but  with  the  peculiar  grace  that  at- 
tended all  her  a&ions,  increafed  the  felicity  of 
every  friend  about  her,  and  tho*  (he  did  not  live 
to  attain  the  regal  honours,  they  graced  her  off- 
ering* in  the  perfons  of  the  Princefs  of  Orange, 
afterwards  Queen  Mary  II.  and  the  late  illuttrious 
Queen  Anne. 


A  POLITICAL  ANECDOTE. 

A  CERTAIN  nobleman  of  great  property  iri 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  who  had  eight 
members  entirely  at  his  devotion,  was  applied  to 
by  the  m 1  party  for  his  Interefl  upon  the  di- 
vision in  the  H — fe  of  C s  of  Ireland,  relative 

to  the  augmentation  of  the  troops  >;fri  that  king- 
dom, to  which  he  made  the  following  curious 
reply.  "  If 
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w  If  them ry  will  be  honeft,  and  pay  the 

demand  owing  to  my  father  and  grandfather,  I 
will  inftruft  my  h — gh  members  to  vote  for  the 
meafure;  if  not,  they  fhall  vote  againft  it,  and  we 
fliall  furely  carry  it." 

The  event  was  the  m — ry  refufed  the  terms  pro- 
pofed,  and  thereby  the  queftion  was  carried 
againft  them.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
this  n  ■  n's  patriqtifm,  or  felf-intereft,  was  the 
greateft;  but  upon  Dr.  L — 's  being  acquainted 
with  the  affair,  he  faid,  If  this  was  the  cafe,  he  was 
Jorry  they  had,  carried  the  meafure  ;  for  if  Ireland 
harboured  men  of  fuch  principles  >  the  kingdom  was 
not  worth  faving. 


ANECDOTE  of  LORD  S- 


rTHHIS  Lord,  was  the  favourite  of  King  George 
•*•  II.  and  one  of  the  Generals  of  the  Englifh 
army  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  The  difpofitions 
of  the  Marflial  de  Noaillcs  were  fo  judicious,  that 
nothing  but  the  impetuofity  of  a  fubordinate 
French  Officer  faved  the  Allied  Army  from  de- 
ft ruftion,  and  even  gave  them  an  unexpefted  vic- 
tory.    The^ponfcquence  was,  that  Lord   S , 

who  was  the  only  perfon  that  feemed  to  be  fenfi- 

blc 


ble  of  the  unfkilful  movements  of  the  Allies,  but 
Whofe  fentiments  were  difregarded,  loft  the  favour 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  retired  from  the  army  in 
difguft.  On  his  arrival  at  London,  be  propofed 
to  refide  on  his  eflate  in  Scotland;  but  fomc  days 
before  his  intended  departure,  he  received  a  letter 
in  a  very  extraordinary  ftyle,  calculated  at  once 
to  ftimulate  curiofity  in  a  mind  not  eafily  daun- 
ted. It  defired  an  interview  at  a  particular  time 
and  place,  upon  bufinefs  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance, and  requiring  him  to  come  unattended. 
His  Lordfhip,  who  did  not  pay  immediate  atten- 
tion to  this  letter,  received  a  fecond,  the  next 
day,  in  terms  ftill  more  energetic.  This  fecond 
fummons  appeared  too  Angular  to  be  difregarded. 
Lord  S ,  therefore,  went  to  the  place  appoin- 
ted, without  any  attendants,  but  not  unarmed; 
nor  was  he  abfolutely  devoid  of  fear,  when  he  en- 
tered.one  of  the  bye-places,  in  the  metropolis, 
that  moft  commonly  indicates  the  refidence  of  po- 
verty and  wretchednefs.  He  went  up  a  dirty 
flair-cafe  into  a  garret,  where,  by  the  glimmering 
light,  he  perceived  a  man,  flretched  upon  a  bed, 
with  every  appearance  of  extreme  old-age.  cf  My 
€<  Lord,1*  faid  this  unexpe&ed  objeft,  <c  I  was 
"impatient  to  fee  you.  I  have  heard  of  your  fame. 
Be  feated :  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
*%  a  man  a  hundred  and  twenty  five  years  old." 

Y  Lord 
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Lord  S— fat  down,  waiting  with  the  utmoft  impa- 
tience for  the  unravelling  of  this  extraordinary 
adventure,  while  the  centenary  proceeded  tp  in* 
quire,  whether  his  Lordfhip  had  not  occafion  for 
certain  writings  that  related  to  his  family  and  his 
fortune.  "  Yes,"  replied  his  Lordfhip  with  emo- 
tion, "  I  want  certain  papers,  the  lofs  of  which 
C6  has  deprived  me  of  great  part  of  my  inheri- 
*  tance. — c*  There,"  returned  the  old  man,  giving 
him  the  key  of  a  {mall  cafket,  "  There  are  thefe 
"  writings  depofited." — f<  To  whom,"  faid  his 
fC  Lordfhip,  the  moment  he  difcovered  the  trea- 
€i  fure,  "  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  inefti- 
mable  favour  ?'* — "  Oh,  my  Son,"  replied  the  old 
<c  man, cc  come,  and  embrace  your  great  grand- 
father."— €4  My  great  grandfather!"  interrupted 
his  Lordfhip,  with  inexpreflible  aftonifhment. 
But  how  much  more  was  he  aftonifhed,  when  this 
anceflor  informed  him  that  he  was  the  rnafked  ex- 
ecutioner of  King  Charles  I.  "  An  infatiable 
thirft  of  vengeance,"  continued  he  "  impelled  me 
"  to  this  abominable  crime.  I  had  been  treated, 
4<  as  I  imagined,  with  the  higheft  indignity  by  my 
<c  Sovereign.  I  fufpe&ed  him  of  having  feduced 
"  my  Daughter.  I  facrificed  every  fenfe  of  loy- 
€i  alty  and  virtue  to  revenge  this  imaginary  injury. 
f*  I  entered  into  all  the  deligns  of  Cromwell  and 
"  his  affociates :  I  paved  the  way  to  his  ufurpa- 

<c  tion 
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**  lion:  t  even  refined  on  vengeance:  I  folicited 
tf  Cromwell  to  let  me  be  the  executioner,  and  to 
**  fill  up  the  meafure  of  my  guilt ;  the  unhappy 
*c  King  knew,  before  the  fatal  blow,  the  man  that 
**  was  to  inflift  it.  From  that  day  my  foul  has 
**  been  a  prey  to  diftraftion  and  remorfs.  I  have 
«*  been  an  exile,  a  voluntary  outcaft,  in  Europe 
**  and  Afia,  near  fourfcore  years.  Heaven,  as  if 
44  Co  punifh  me  with  fcverer  rigour,  has  prolonged 
€€  my  exiftence  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  na- 
**  ture.  This  cafket  is  the  only  remains  of  my 
*c  fortune.  I  came  here  to  end  my  wretched  days: 
**  I  had  heard  of  your  difgrace  at  court,  fo  much 
€€  the  reverfe  of  what  your  virtues  merited;  and 
"  I  was  defirous,  before  I  breathed  my  laft,  to 
€*  contribute  thus  to  your  welfare,  All  the  return 
**  I  afk  is,  that  you  leave  me  to  my  wretched  fate, 
*•  and  fhed  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  one,  whofe 
**  long,  long  repentance,  I  hope,  may  at  laft  cx- 
€€  piate  his  crime." 

•'  Lord  S earneftly  prcfled  his  hoary  an- 

ceftor  to  retire  with  him  into  Scotland,  and  there 
to  live,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  under  a 
fi&itious  name.  He  long  withftood  all  thefe  in- 
treaties ;  but  wearied  out,  at  length,  by  impor- 
tunity, he  confented,  or  rather  feemed  to  confent. 

The 
Y  a 
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The  next  day,  however,  when  his  Lordfhip  retur- 
ned, he  found  that  «his  repentant  great  grandfather 
had  quitted  the  fpot;  and  notwithflanding  all  the 
refearches  that  were  made,  his  fate  remains  a  myf- 
tery  to  this  day." 


THE    RAKEREFORMED 

IN     THE 

HOUSE  of  MOURNING. 

FLORINO  was  young  and  idle;  he  gave  him- 
felf  up  to  all  the  diverfions  of  the  town,  and 
roved  wild  among  the  pleafures  of  fenfe;  nor  did 
he  confine  himfclf  within  the  limits  of  virtue,  or 
withhold  his  heart  from  any  forbidden  joy.  Often 
hath  he  been  heard  to  ridicule  marriage,  and  af- 
firm that  no  man  can  mourn  heartily  for  a-  dead 
wife,  for  then  he  hath  leave  by  the  law  to  choofe 
a  new  companion;  to  riot  in  all  the  gayer  fecnes 
of  a  new  courtfhip,  and  perhaps  to  advance  his 
fortune  too. 

When  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Serena,  Cf  Well, 
faid  he,  I  will  go  and  vifit  ray  friend  Lucius,  and 
rally  him  a  little  on  this  occafion."     He  went  the 
next  day  in  all  the  wantonnefs  of  his  heart  to  ful- 
fil 
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lil  hi*  defign,  inhuman  and  barbarous  as  it  wa% 
ancl  to  fport  with  folemn  forrow.  But  when  Lu- 
cius appeared,  the  man  of  gaiety  was  ftrangeljr 
furprized,  he  (aw  fuch  a  fincere  and  inimitable 
diftrefs  fitting  on  his  countenance,  and  difcover- 
ing  itfelf  in  every  air  and  a£lion,  that  he  dropped 
his  cruel  purpofe,  his  foul  began  to  melt,  and  he 
a  {Turned  the  comforter. 

Florino's  method  of  cohfolation  were  alldrawn 
from   two  topics :    fome  from  fate  and  neceffity, 
advifing    an   heroic    indolence    about  unavoid- 
able events,  which  are  paffed  and  -cannot  be  re- 
.  verfed ;  and  fome  were  derived  from  the  various 
amufements   of  life  which  call  the  foul  abroad, 
and    divide  and  fcatter  the  thoughts,  and  fuffer 
not    the  mind  to  attend  to  its    inward  anguifh. 
Come,     Lucius,    faid    he,    come,     fmooth  your 
brows  a  little  and  brighten  up  for  an  hour  or  two: 
come  along  with  me  to  a  concert  this  evening 
where  you  (hall  hear  fome  of  the  beft  pieces  of 
muGc  that  were  ever  compofed,  and  performed 
by  fome  of  the  beft  hands  that  ever  touched  an  in- 
ftrument.     To  morrow  I  will  wait  on  you  to  the 
play,  or,  if  you  pleafe  to  the  new  opera,  where 
the  fcenes  are  fo  furprifingand  fo  gay,   that  they 
would  almoft  tempt  an  old  hermit  from  his  beloved 
cell,   and  call  back  his  years  to  three  and  twenty. 

Come, 
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Come,  my  friend,  what  have  the  living  td  do 
with  the  dead  ?  Do  but  forget  your  grievances 
a  little,  and  they  will  die  too :  come,  (hake  off  the 
fpleen,  divert  your  heart  with  the  entertainments 
of  wit  and  melody,  and  call  away  your  fancy  from 
thefe  gloomy  and  ufelefs  contemplations.  Thus 
he  ran  on  in  his  own  way  of  talking,  and  opened 
to  his  mourning  friend  the  bed  fprings  of  comfort 
that  he  was  acquainted  with. 

Lucius  endured  this  prattle  as  long  as  he  was 
able  to  endure  it,  but  it  had  no  manner  of  influ- 
ence to  (launch  the  bleeding  wound,  or  to  abate 
his  fmarting  forrows.  His  pain  waxed  more  in- 
tenfe  by  fuch  fort  of  applications,  and  the  grief 
foon  grew  too  unruly  to  contain  itfelf. 

Lucius  then  afked  leave  to  retire  a  little  :  Flo- 
rino  followed  him  foftly  at  a  diftance  to  the  door 
of  his  clofet,  where  indeed  he  obferved  not  any  of 
the  rules  of  civility  or  of  juft  decency,  but  placed 
himfelf  near  enough  to  liften  how  the  paffion  took 
its  vent:  and  there  he  heard  the  diftreffed  Lucius 
mourning  over  Serena's  death  in  fuch  language  as 
this. 

What  did  Florino  talk  about?  Neceflity  and 
fate?  Alas,  this  is  my  mifery,  that  fo  painful  an 
event  cannot  be  reverfed,  that  the  divine  will  has 
made  it  fate,  and  there  is  a  neceflity  of  my  endur- 
ing it.  Plays 
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Plays  and  mufic  and  operas!  what  poor  trifles 
are  thefe  to 'give  eafe  to  a  wounded  heart!  to  a 
heart  that  has  loft  its  choiceft  half!  a  heart  that 
lies  bleeding  in  deep  anguifh  under  fuch  a  keen 
parting  ftroke,  and  the  long,  long  abfence  of  my 
Serena!  She  is  gone.— The  defire  of  my  eyes  and 
the  delight  of  my  foul  is  gone. — Thefirft  of  earth- 
ly comforts  and  the  belt  of  mortal  bleflings. — 
She  is  gone,  and  (he  has  taken  with  her  all  that 
was  pleafant,  all  that  could  brighten  the  gloomy 
hours  of  life,  that  could  foften  the  cares  and  re- 
lieve the  burthens  of  it.  She  is  gone,  and  the 
beft  portion  and  joy  of  my  life  is  departed.  Will 
fhe  never  return,  never  come  back  and  blefs  my 
eyes  again?  No;  never,  never. — She  will  no 
more  come  back  to  vifit  this  wretched  world,  and 
to  dry  thefe  weeping  eyes.  That  beft  portion  of 
my  life,  that  deareft  bleffing  is  gone,  and  will  re- 
turn no  more.  Sorrows  in  long  fucceflion  await 
me  while  1  live ;  all  my  future  days  are  marked 
out  for  grief  and  darknefs. 

Let  the  man,  who  feels  no  inward  pain  at  the 
lofs  of  fuch  a  partner,  drefs  his  dwelling  in  black 
{hade  and  difmal  formalities;  let  him  draw  the 
curtains  of  darknefs  around  him  and  teach  his 
chambers  a  fafhionable  mourning :  but  real  an- 
guifh  of  heart  needs  none,  of  thefe  modifli  and  dif- 

fcmbled 
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fembled  forrows.  My  foul  is  hung  round  with 
dark  images  in  all  her  apartments,  and  every  fcencf 
is  finceie  lamentation  and  death. 

I  thought  once  I  had  fome  pretences  to  the  cou- 
rage of  a  man :  but  this  is  a  feafon  of  untried  dif- 
trefs:  I  now  fhudder  at  a  thought,  I  ftart  at  fha- 
dows,  my  fpirits  are  funk,  and  horror  has  taken 
hold  of  me.  I  feel  paffions  in  me  that  were  un- 
known before ;  love  has  its  own  proper  grief  and 
its  peculiar  anguifh.  .  Mourning  love  has  thofe 
agonies  and  thofe  finkings  of  fpirit  which  are 
known  only  to  bereaved  and  virtuous  lovers. 

I  ftalk  about  like  a  ghoft  in  muGng  filence,  till 
the  gathering  forrow  grows  too  big  for  the  heart 
and  burfts  out  into  weak  and  unmanly  wailings. 
Strange  and  overwhelming  ftroke  indeed!  It  has 
melted  all  the  man  within  me  down  to  foftnefc: 
my  nature  is  gone  back  to  childhood  again:  I 
would  maintain  the  dignity  of  my  age  and  my  fex, 
but  thefe  eyes  rebel  and  betray  me;  i^F^yclids 
are  full,  they  over-flow;  the  drops^jjifnove  and 
grief  trickle  down  my  cheeks,  and  plow  the  fur* 
rows  of  age  there  before  their  time. 

How  often  in  a  day  are  thefe  fluices  opened  a- 
frefh?  The  fight  of  every  fiiend  that  knew  her, 
calls  up  my  weaknefs  and  betrays  my  frailty.     I 

am 
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am  quite  afliamed  of  myfelf.  What  (hall  I  do? 
Is  there  nothing  of  manhood  left  about  my  heart  if 
I  will  refift  the  paflion,  I  will  druggie  with  nature, 
I  will  grow  indolent  and  forbid  my  tears.  Alas* 
poor  feeble  wretch  that  I  am!  tn  vain  I  ftruggle; 
In  vain  I  refift:  the  aflumed  indolence  vaniflies; 
the  real  paflion  works  within,  it  fwells  and  bears 
down  all  before  it:  the  torrent  rifes  and  prevails 
hourly,  and  nature  will  have  its  way.  Even  the 
Son  of  God  when  he  became  man,  was  found 
Weeping  at  the  tomb  of  a  darling  friend.  Lazarus 
died  and  Jefus  wept. 

O  my  foul,  what  (hall  I  do  to  relieve  this 
beart-ake?  How  (hall  I  cure  this  painful  fenfibU 
lity?  Is  there  no  opiate  will  reach  it?  Whither 
ihall  I  go  to  lfcave  my  forrows  behind  me?  I  wan- 
der from  one  room  to  another,  and  wherever  I 
go  I  ftill  feem  to  feek  her,  but  I  mifs  her  (till. 
My  imagination  flatters  me  with  her  lovely  image, 
and  tempts  me  to  doubt,  Is  flie  dead  indeed?  My 
fond  imagination  would  fain  forget  her  death-bed, 
and  impofe  upon  my  hope  that  I  (hall  find  her 
fortiewhere.  I  vifit  her  apartment,  I  fteal  into 
herclofet:  in  days  paft  when  I  have  miffed  her 
in  the  parlour,  how  often  have  I  found  the  dear 
creature  in  that  beloved  corner  of  the  houfe,  that 
fweet  place  of  divine  retirement  and  converfe  with 
Z  heaven  ? 
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heaven?  But  even  that  clofet  is  empty  now.  1 
go  thither,  and  I  retire  in  difappointment  and 
confufion. 

Me  thinks  I  fhould  meet  her  in  Tome  of  her 
walks,  in  fome  of  her  family  cares,  or  her  inno- 
cent amufements:  I  fhould  fee  her  face;  me- 
thinks,  I  fhould  hear  her  voice  and  exchange  a 
tender  word  or  two. — Ah  foolifh  rovings  of  a  dif- 
trefled  and  difquieted  fancy  f  Every  room  is 
empty  and  filent;  cfofet,  parlours,  chambers,  all 
empty,  all  filent :  and  that  very  filence  and  emp- 
tinefs  proclaim  my  forrows :  even  emptinefs  and 
deep  filence  join  to  confefs  the  painful  lofs. 

Shall  I  try  then  to  put  her  quite  out  of  my 
thoughts,  fince  (he  will  come  no  more  within  the 
reach  of  my  fenfes?  Shall  I  loofen  the  fair  pic- 
ture and  drop  it  from  my  heart,  fince  the  fair  ori- 
ginal is  for  ever  gone  ?  Go,  then,  fair  picture,  go 
from  my  bofom,  and  appear  to  my  foul  no  more. 
Hard  word  f  but  it  mull  be  done :  go,  depart 
thou  deareft  form;  thou  mod  lovely  of  images,  go 
from  my  heart ;  thy  prefence  is  now  too  painful 
in  that  tender  part  of  me.  O  unhappy  word !  Thy 
prefence  painful?  A  difmal  change  indeed! 
When  thou  wert  wont  to  arife  and  fihew  thyfelf 
there,  graces  and  joys  were  wont  to  rife  and  fhew 

themfelves : 
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themfelves:  graces  and  joys  went  always  with  her: 
nor  did  her  image  ever  appear  without  them,  till 
that  dark  and  bitter  day  that  fpread  the  vail  of 
death-over  her:  but  her  image  drefs'd  in  that 
gloomy  vail  hath  loft  all  the  attendant  joys  and 
graces.  Let  her  pifture  yanifti  from  my  foul  then, 
fince  it  has  loft  thofe  endearing  attendants :  let 
it  vanifh  ?iway  into  forgetfulneTs,  for  death  hath 
robbed  it  of  every  gr^ce  and  every  joy. 

Yet  ftay  a  little  there,  tempting  image,  let  me 
once  more  furvey  thee  :  ftay  a  little  moment,  and 
let  me  t^ike  one  laft  glance,  one  folemn  farewell. 
Is  there  not  fomething  in  the  refemblance  of  her 
too  lovely  ftill  to  have  it  quite  banifhed  from  my 
heart  ?  Can  I  fet  my  foul  at  work  to  try  to  forget 
her?  Can  I  deal  fo  unkindly  with  one  who  would 
never  have  forgotten  me  ?  Can  my  foul  live  with- 
out her  image  on  it  ?  is  it  not  ftarop'd  there  too 
deep  ever  to  be  effaced  ? 

Methinks  I  feel  all  my  heart  firings  wrapt 
around  her,  and  grow  fo  faft  to  that  dear  piQure 
in  my  fancy,  they  feem  to  be  rooted  there.  To 
be  divided  from  it  is  to  die.  Why  ftiould  I  then 
purfue  fo  vain  and  fruitlefs  an  attempt  ?  What  ? 
forget  myfelf  ?  forget  my  life  ?  No  ;  it  cannot  be; 
nor  can  I  bear  to  think  of  fuch  a  rude  and  cruel 
Z  i  treatment 
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treatment  of  an  image  fo  much  deferved  and  fo 
much  beloved.  Neither  paffion  nor  reafon  per- 
mits me  to  forget  her,  nor  is  it  within  my  power. 
She  is  prefent  almoft  to  all  my  thoughts,  (he  is 
with  me  in  all  my  motions;  grief  has  arrows  with 
her  name  upon  them,  that  flick  as  frft  and  as 
deep  as  thofe  of  love;  they  cleave  to  my  vitals 
wherefoever  I  go,  bu{  with  a  quicker  fenfation 

'  $nd  a  keener  pain.  Alas  it  is  love  and  grief*  to- 
gether that  have  (hot  all  their  arrows  into  my 
heart,  and  filled  every  vein  with  acute  anguifh 

'  ?nd  long  diftrefs. 

Whither  then  ftall  I  fly  to  find  folace  and 
eafe  ?  I  cannot  depart  from  myfelf:  I  cannot 
abandon  thefe  tender  and  fmarting  fenfations. 
Shall  I  quit  the  houfe  and  all  the  apartments  of 
it  which  renew  her  dear  memory?  Shall  I  rove 
in  thefe  open  fields  which  lie  near  my  dwelling, 
and  fpread  wide  their  pleafing  verdure  ?  Shall  I 
give  my  foul  a  loofe  to  all  nature  that  fmiles 
around  me,  or  fhall  I  confine  my  daily  walk  to 
this  fhady  and  delightful  garden  ?  O  no :  neither 
of  thefe  will  relieve  rey  anguifli,  Serena  has  too 
often  hleffed  me  with  her  company  both  in  this 
garden  and  in  thefe  fields..  Her  very  name  fcems 
written  on  every  tree :  I  fhall  think  of  her  and 
fancy  I  fee  her  in  every  ftep  1  take.    Here  (he 

pref\ 
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prcft  the  graft  with  her  feet,  here  flic  gathered 
violets  and  rofei  and  refrefhing  herbs,  and  gave 
ihe  lovely  colleftion  of  fweetnefs  into  my  hand*. 
But  alas,  thefweeteft  violet  and  the  faired  rofe  is 
{alien,  is  withered,  and  is  no  more.  Farewell  then, 
ye  fields  and  gardens,  with  all  your  varieties  of 
green  and  flowery  joys!  ye  are  all  a  defert,  a 
barren  wildernefs,  fince  Serena  has  for  ever  left 
you  and  will  be  feen  there  no  more. 

But  can  friends  do  nothing  to  comfort  a  mour- 
ner? Come,  my  wife  friends,  furround  me  and 
divert  my  cares  with  your  agreeable  converfation. 
Can  books  afford  no  relief?  Come,  my  books,  ye 
volumes  of  knowledge,  ye  labours  of  tbe  learned 
dead;  come,  fill  up  my  hours  with  fome  foothing 
amufements.  I  call  my  better  friends  about  me, 
\  fly  to  the  heroes  and  philosophers  of  ancient 
ages  to  employ  my  foul  among  them.  But  alas ! 
neither  learning  nor  books  amufe  me,  nor  green 
and  fmiling  profpe&s  of  nature  delight  me,  nor 
convcrfation  with  my  wifeft  and  bed  friends  can 
entertain  me  in  thefe  dark  and  melancholy  hours. 
Solitude,  Solitude  in  fome  unfeen  corner,  fome 
lonely  grotto,  overgrown  with  fhades,  this  is  my 
deareft  choice ;  let  me  dwell  in  my  beloved  foli- 
tilde  where  none  (hall  come  near  me ;  midnight  and 
folitude  are  the  moft  pleating  things  to  a  man  who 
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is  weary  of  day. light  and  of  all  the  fcenes  of  this 
vifible  and  bufy  world.  I  would  eat  and  drink 
and  dwell  alone,  though  this  lonefomc  humour 
fooths  and  gratifies  the  painful  paffion,  and  gives 
me  up  tq  the  tyranny  of  my  (harped  forrows. 
Strange  mixture  that  I  am  made  of!  I  mourn  and 
grieve  even  to  death,  and  yet  I  feem  fond  of  no- 
thing but  grief  and  mourning. 

Woe  is  me !  Is  there  nothing  on  earth  can  di- 
vert, nothing  relieve  me?  Then  let  my  thoughts 
afcend  to  paradife  and  heaven,  there  I  (hall  find 
her  better  part,  and  grief  muft  not  enter  there. 
From  this  hour  take  a  new  turn,  O  my  foul,  and 
never  think  of  Serena  but  as  Alining  and  rejoicing 
among  the  fpirits  of  the  bleft,  and  in  the  prefence 
of  her  God.  Rife  often  in  holy  meditation  to  the 
celeftial  world,  and  betake  thyfelf  to  more  intenfe 
piety.  Devotion  has  wings  that  will  bear  thee 
high  above  the  tumults  and  paflions  of  lower  life : 
devotion  will  dire£l  and  fpeed  thy  flight  to  a  coun- 
try of  brighter  fcenes. 

Shake  off  this  earthlinqfs  of  mind,  this  duft  of 
mortality  that  hangs  about  thee;  rife  upwards  of- 
ten in  an  hour,  and  dwell  much  in  thofe  regions 
whither  thy  devout  partner  is  gone :  thy  better 
half  is  fafely  arrived  there,  and  that  world  knows 

nothing  but  joy  and  love. 

She 
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She  is  gone;  the  prophets  and  the  apoftles  and 
the  bed  of  departed  fouls  have  marked  out  her 
way  to  heaven  :  bear  witnefs,  ye  apoftles  and  holy 
prophets,  ye  bed  of  departed  fouls  bear  witnefs, 
that  I  am  feeking  to  follow  her  in  the  appointed 
moment.  Let  the  wheels  of  nature  and  time  roll 
on  apace  in  their  deftined  way.  Let  funs  and 
moons  arife  and  fet  apace,  and  light  a  lonefome 
traveller  onward  to  his  home.  Blefled  Jefus !  be 
thou  my  living  leader !  Virtue,  and  the  track  of 
Serena's  feet  be  my  daily  and  delightful  path. 
The  track  leads  upwards  to  the  regions  of  love 
and  joy.  How  can  1  dare  to  wander  from  the 
path  of  virtue  left  1  lofe  that  beloved  track?  Re- 
member, O  my  foul,  her  footfteps  are  found  in  no 
other  road. 

If  my  love  to  virtue  fhould  ever  fail  me,  thd 
fteps  of  my  Serena  would  mark  out  my  way,  and 
help  to  fecurc  me  from  wandering.  O  may  the 
kind  influences  of  heaven  defcend  from  above 
and  eftablifh  and  guard  my  pious  refolutions ! 
Way  the  divine  powers  of  religion  be  my  conti- 
nual ftrength,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  things  my 
never-failing  fupport,  till  I  am  difmifTed  from 
this  prifon  of  the  flefh  arid  called  to  afcend  to  the 
fpirits  of  the  juft  made  perfeft,  till  I  bid  adieu  to 
all  that  is  immortal,  and  go  to  dwell  with  my  God 

and 
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and  my  adored  Saviour;  there  (hall  I  find  my  loft 
Serena,  again,  and  (hare  with  her  the  unutterable 
joys  of  paradife. 

Here  Lucius  threw  himfelf  on  a  couch  and  lay 
filent  in  profound  meditation. 

When  Florino  had  heard  all  this  mournful  rhap* 
fody,  he  retired  and  dole  away  in  fecret,  for  he 
was  now  utterly  afhamed  of  his  firft  barbarous  de- 
fign :  He  felt  a  fort  of  ftrange  fympathy  of  forrdwf 
fuch  as  he  never  knew  before^  with  it  fomefparks 
of  virtue  began  to  kindle  in  his  bofom.  As  he 
miifed,  the  fire  burnt  within,  and  at  lad  made  its 
way  to  his  lips  and  vented  iifelf.  "  Well,  faid  he* 
I  have  learnt  two  excellent  leflbns  to-day,  and  I 
hope  I  (hall  never  forget  them.  There  mull 
be  fome  vaft  and  unknown  pleafure  in  a. virtuous 
love  beyond  all  the  madnefs  of  wild  and  tranfient 
amours;  otherwife  the  lofs  of  the  obje£l  could 
never  have  wrought  fuch  deep  and  unfeigned  woe 
in  a  foul  fo  firm  and  manly  as  that  of  Lucius.  I 
begin  now  to  believe  what  Milton  fung,  though 
1  always  read  the  lines  before  as  mere  poefy  and 
fable. 

Hail  wedded  love,  myfterious  law,  true  fourcf 
Of  human  offspring,  fole  propriety 
In  paradife,  of  all  things  common  elfe: 

By 
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©y  thee  adulterous  luft  was  driv'n  from  me* 
Amdng  the  beftial  herds  to  range;  by  thee, 
Founded  in  reafon,  loyal,  juft  and  pure 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  fath£r,,fon  and  brother,  firft  were  known: 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domeftic  fweets. 
Here  love  his  golden  (hafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  conftant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
Reigns  here  and  revels ;  not  in  the  bought  fmile 
Of  harlot's  lovelefs,  joylefs,  unindear'd 
Gafuai  amours,  mixt  dance,  or  wanton  mafk 
Or  midnight,  ball,  <fcc. 

Bleffed  poet,  that  could  fo  happily  unite  love 
and  virtue,  and  draw  fo  beautiful  a  fcene  of  real 
felicity,  which  till  this  day  I  always  thought  was 
merely  romantic  and  vifionaryl  Lucius  has  taught 
me  to  underftand  thefe  lines,  for  he  has  felt  them; 
and  methinks  while  1  repeat  them  now  I  feel  a 
ftrange  new  fenfation.  I  am  convinced  the  blind 
poet  faw  deeper  into  nature  and  truth  than  I 
could  have  imagined.  There  is,  fuch  a  thing  as 
a  union  of  virtuous  fouls,  where  happinefs  is  on- 
ly found.  I  find  fome  glimmerings  of  facred 
light  rifing  upon  me,  fome  unknown  pantings 
within  after  fuch  a  partner  and  fuch  a  life. 

Nor  is  the  other  leflbn  which  I  have  learnt  at 

all  inferior  to  this,  but  in  truth  it  is  of  higher  and 

*A  a  more 
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more  durable  importance.  I  confefs  finte  I  was 
nineteen  years  old  I  never  thought  virtue  and  reli- 
gion had  been  good  for  any  thing,  but  to  tye  up 
children  from  mifchief,  and  frighten  foo\s:  but  now 
I  find  by  the  conduft  of  my  friend  Lucius/  that 
as  the  fweeteft  and  fincereft  joys  of  life  are  derived 
from  virtue,  fo  the  mod  diftreffing  forrow*  may 
find  a  juft  relief  in  religion  and  fmcere  piety. 
Hear  me,  thou  Almighty  Maker  of  my  frame, 
pity  and  affift  a  returning  wanderer,  and  O  may 
thy  hand  ftanvp  thefe  leflbns  upon  my  foul  ia 
everlafting  characters!" 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

ON    THE 

NATURE  and  CIRCUMSTANCES 

OF  MAN. 

VIRTUE  has  juftly  been  defined  as  confifting 
in  a  conformity  of  temper  and  conduft  to 
the  general  nature  and  fitnefs  of  things.  But 
though  there  muft  undoubtedly  be  fome  general 
rule  of  condu6t  fuitable  to  every  different  fpecies 
pf  rational  beings,  yet,  with  refpeft  to  each  parti- 
cular 
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dular  fpecies,  the  fitnefs  or  anfitnefs  of  any  a&ion 
mud  have  a  more  efpecial  reference  to  their  par- 
ticular nature  and  fconftitutidn.  Whatever  is  up- 
on the  whole  agreeable  to  the  frame  of  our  nature, 
muft  Updrt  that,  atcount  be  incumbent  upon  us, 
though  there  may  be  other  and  more  general  con* 
fiderations  to  enforce  the  fame  duty.  We  can* 
fiot  doubt,  that  every  particular  fpecies  of  ra- 
tional being*  is  well  toriftituted  by  God.  We 
ate  certain,  at  leaft,  that  our  owa  nature  is  well 
adapted  to  the  piirpofes  of  reclitude  and  virtue. 
It  is  evident,  that  whatever  is  contrary  to  the 
di dates  of  our  nature,  muft  be  equally  repugnant 
to  every  kind  of  real  excellence  and  perfe&ion: 
and  it  is  irapoflible  that  any  being  fhould  be  hap- 
py in  any  way  that  is  not  perfeftly  agreeable  to 
the  original  bent  and  tendency  of  his  nature. 
The  moral  enquirer  muft  therefore  find  it  well 
worth  his  while  to  examine  his  own  nature  as  mi- 
nutely as  poflfible;  and  in  this  enquiry  let  us  now 
attend  him. 

The  firfl  particular  that  will  engage  his  ftotice, 
is,  that  man  is  a  being  capable  of  many  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  pleafure  and  pain,  the  prevalence  of 
which  muft  render  him  either  happy  or  miferable. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  that  courfe  of  a&ion 
A  a  2  muft 
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mult  be  his  duty  which  will  procure  him  the  moflP 
numerous  and  the  greateft  pleafures,  and  guard 
him  mod  effe&uaHy  from*  uneafuiefe  and  paiiK 

\But  man  is  fo  constituted/  that  his  happinefs  is 
very  often  as  much  affe&ed  by  bis  expeffotioM 
with  refpeft  to  what  is  to  come,  as  by  any  thing; 
that  he  actually  enjoys  or  fuffers  at  pre  fen t.  Our 
prefent  portion*  whether  good  or  evir,  foon-  be- 
comes familiar  to  us.  Nor  is  there  any  one  cir- 
cumftance  in  life  which  can  long  occupy  our  at* 
tention,  fo  far  as  to  prevent  us  fromfeeking  afte* 
fomething  farther.  We  cannot  help  defiling  what- 
ever we  imagine  will  prove  aa  advantage  to  us  t 
and  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  every  thing  that: 
ihreatens  us  with  pain  and  trouble. 

To  this  purpofe  various  paflions  are  deeply  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  exciting  us  vigoroufly  to 
purfue  fuch  objeQs  as  will  be  conducive  to  our 
welfare  and  pleafure,  and  to  fly  from  every  thing 
that  would  hurt  or  diftpefs  us.  And  with  refpeft 
to  thofp  things  which  are  not  the  objeft  of  any 
natural  pa  {Bon,  we  foon  conceive  ao  inclination  or 
averfion  to  them,  according,to  the  light  in  which 
we  view  thera,  as  advantageous  or  the  contrary. 
It  is  evidently  our  duty  to  gratify  each  of  our  na- 
tural, pal&onsj.as  far  as  can  be  confident  with  our 

happinefs 
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happineft  upon  the  whole;  and  as  to  thofe  things 
to  which  we  have  no  original  and  conftitutionaf 
inclination  or  averfion,  we  ought  to  inform  our- 
felves  thoroughly  whether  they  tend  to  promote 
our  happinefs,  or  to  occafion  us  pain,  and  then  to 
purftfe  or  avoid  therrt  in  fuch  manner  as  is  fuitable 
f  o  out  natural  defire  of  obtaining  every  poffibie 
good,  and  efcaping  every  real  evil. 

There  is,  however,  a  far  fuperior  principal  in 
our  frame,  the  facjuhy  of  reafon.  By  this  faculty, 
which  is  evidently  the  chief  glory  of  our  nature, 
ve  are  clofcly  allied  to  the  mod  exalted  ranks  of 
being*,  even  to  thofe  who  are  entirely  free  from 
the  influence  of  paffions,  if  any  fuch  there  be. 
By  this  faculty  we  are  enabled  to  form  fome 
judgement  upon  every  objeft,  and  upon  every 
idea  that  can  prefent  itfelf  to  our  minds;  and  the 
decifions  of  reafon  are  invariably  juft,  as  far  as  it 
is  acquainted  with  the  feveral  circumftanccs  of  the 
cafes  to  be  determined.  Our  reafon,  if  rightly 
exercifed,  will  enable  us  to  trace  out  the  various 
confequences  of  aftions,  to  difcern  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  any  kind  of  temper  and  behavi- 
our; and  to  form  to  ourfelves  a  regular  and  con- 
fident fyftem  of  conduft  for  every  poflible  occur- 
ence in  life.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  this  principal  ought  continual- 
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\j  to  govern  within  us.  It  is  only  at  particular 
fcafons  that  our  paffions  can  juftly  be  indulged* 
.but  it  mud  always  be  expedient  and  ncceflary  to 
fubmit  to  the  commands  of  rcafon.  It  is  reafon 
alone  that  can  juftly  determine  when  and  in  what 
degree  any  of  our  paffions  ought  to  be  indulged. 
It  is  rcafon  alone  that  can  prevent  our  original 
paffions  from  becoming  exccffive,  and  fecuring  us 
from  contracting  new  paffions  and  inclinations  to- 
wards unfuitable  obje&s.  The  right  nfe  of  our 
Reafon  will  render  every  emotion  of  hope  or  fear, 
of  joy  or  forrow,  and  of  deiire  or  difguft,  advan- 
tageous to  us  upon  the  whole:  but  if  reafon  does 
not  predominate  within  us,  the  practice  of  virtue, 
or  enjoyment  of  happ'Jnefs,  mull  be  wholly  out  of 
our  power. 

The  importance  of  virtue,  and  the  fatal  confe- 
quencesof  vice,  would  be  apparent  from  the  de- 
ductions of  rcafon  :  but  to  excite  trs  the  more 
powerfully  to  the  difcharge  of  our  duty;  our  con- 
flitution  is  abundantly  furnifhed  with  ftrong  pro- 
penfities  to  goodnefs,  till  it  is  corrupted  by  evil 
.examples  and  the  indulgence  of  vicious  habits. 
An  affe&ion  to  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  to 
reafon,  may  juftly  be  fuppofed  natural  to  every 
rational  mind  :  but  as  the  deduftions  of  reafon 
ire  in  fomc  cafes  extremely  flow,  and  the  mine}  of 

man 
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man  liable  to  be  mifled,by  falfe  views  qF  thing*, 
we  have  the  additional  principles  of  moral  fenfe 
and  of  conference,  and  an  ardent  defire  of  attain- 
ing to  the  completed  poffible  degrees  of  every 
kind  of  real  excellence.  Thefe  principles  lead  us 
to  the  perception  of  fome  duties  which  reafon  a- 
lone  might  not  fo  eafily  have  difcovcred,  and  aF. 
ford  ns  new  motives  to  the  practice  of  every  thing 
which  reafon  prefcribes.  The  moral  fenfe  con- 
vinces us  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  engages  us 
to  love  and  pra&ice  it  as  being  in  its  own  nature 
fupremely  amiable:  confeience,  with  peculiar 
energy,  applies  the  general  truths  of  morality  to 
every  cafe  in  which  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned,  urges  us  inceflantly  to  perform  what 
ever  we  perceive  to  be  right  and  fit,  makes  us 
happy  by  its  applaufe  whenever  we  have  aCted 
well,  and  condemns  us  impartially  when  we  neg- 
left  our  duty :  and  our  natural  afFe&ion  to  every 
thing  that  is  truly  great  and  excellent,  mud  prove 
a  ftrong  incentive  to  the  acquifition  of  every  kind 
of  virtuous  perfe&ion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
this  principle  fometimes  takes  a  falfe  turn,  and 
degenerates  into  a  wild  ambition,  a  defire  of  be- 
ing diftinguifhed  by  fuch  attainments  as  are  either 
of  no  confiderable  importance,  or  of  an  evil  and 
pernicious  nature:  but  true  greatnefs,  and  true 
goodnefs,  are  in  reality  infeparable;  and  though 

the 
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(be  human  minds  naturally  afpires  to  every  thing 
which  can  be  con  fide  red  as  a  mark  of  diftin&ion, 
the  excellencies  of  virtue  muft  undoubtedly  ap* 
pear  to  every  one,  who  refle&s  at  all,  fuperior  to 
every  other  excellence  or  diflin£tion  that  can  pof- 
fibly  be  conceived.  Even  the  moft  vicious  muft 
at  times  be  fenfible  that  virtuous  attainments  are 
the  highcfl  and  mod  diftinguilhing  honour  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable.  We  muft  therefore 
not  only  bid  defiance  to  our  reafon,  but  we  muft 
alfo  eradicate  from  our  minds  the  moral  fenfe, 
confidence,  and  every. juft  and  natural  principle 
of  ambition,  before  we  can  be  in  any  degree  com- 
fortable and  eafy  in  the  negleft  of  our  duty. 

There  is  likewife  in  the  human  mind  a  natural 
love  of  truth,  and  a  ftrong  defire  of  increafing  in 
knowledge.  We  cannot  but  wifh  to  be  acquaint* 
ed  with  truth  of  every  kind;  but  the  difcovery  of 
thofe  truths,  which  more  immediately  relate  to  our 
moral  conduft,  affords  us  peculiar  fatsifaftion  and 
delight :  and  as  the  faculty  of  feafon  amply  quali- 
fies us  for  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  our  third  for 
knowledge  muft  in  general  tend  to  incline  us  to 
our  duty.  An  enlightened  mind  cannot  fail  to 
difcern  the  exellcncy  and  importance  of  morality; 
and  nothing  but  abfolute  ignorance  and  flupidity, 
or  a  wilful  inattention  to  truth,  can  render  us  in- 
different 
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different  to  the  glorious  purfuits  and  attainments 
of  genuine  virtue. 

It  is  evident  that  man  is  a  being  of  an  aftive 
nature,  that  his  powers  of  a£iion  are  many  and 
various,  and  that  he  never  can  be  happy  in  a 
ftate  of  indolence.  Each  of  our  a£hve  powers, 
whether  bodily  or  mental,  frequently  ftand  in 
freed  of  relaxation :  but  When  we  ceafe  to  exert 
any  one  power;  we  neceffarily  recur  to  the  exercife 
of  fome  other  power  or  faculty,  as  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  have  any  real  enjoyment.  There 
are  but  few  perforis  who  can  long  fupport  a  vaca- 
tion from  bodily  exercife;  but  life  becomes  an  in- 
tolerable burthen,  when  we  find  ourfelves  equally 
incapable  of  bodily  labour,  and  of  mental  appli- 
cation. 

Some  indeed  feem  to  have  found  out  an  art  of 
trifling  by  which  they  pafs  through  life  without 
&ny  ferious  application,  without  any  real  bufinefs, 
and  yet  at  the  fame  time  perfeQly  free  from  in- 
tvard  uneafinefs  and  chagrine.  But  the  trutn  of 
the  cafe  is,  that  fuch  perfons  either  apply  them- 
felves  to  mere  trifles  with  all  that  earneflnefs 
which  is  due  to  the  mod  important  concerns;  or 
elfe  their  appearance  of  eafe  is  only  falle  and 
counterfeit.     There  is  not  a  greater  contradiction 
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in  nature,  than  to  fuppofe  a  man  can  be  happy 
whilft  he  has  no  objeft  that  he  judges  worthy   of 
his  attention ;  and  if  his  attention  be  engaged,  it 
will  doubtlefs  excite  his  a&ive  powers.     To  be 
indifferent  towards  all  kinds  of  obje&s,  is  indeed 
the  fault  of  but  few.     Mod  perfons  are  much  ra- 
ther chargeable  with  the  oppofite  extreme,  of  be- 
ing too  keen  in  their  de fires,   and  too  eager  in 
their  purfuits,    though  the  obje&s  they   have  in 
view  be  of  ever  fo  little  importance.     Hence  we  . 
fee  fo  much  agitation  and  buttle  among  thofe  who 
have    fcarce  ever  formed   one    ferious   and   ra- 
*  tional   purpofe  in  life  :  whereas  half  the  [applica- 
tion and  pains  they  beftow  upon  the  mod  insigni- 
ficant trifles,  would  be  fufhcient,  if  rightly  direc- 
ted to  conduft  them  to  the  higheft  happinefs  they 
could  poffibly  attain. 

But  though  an  habilual  application  to  our  duty 
would  preferve  us  from  much  unnecefTary  labour 
and  fatigue  about  trifles,  it  mud  however  require 
conftant  attention  and  unwearied  diligence,  and 
will  afford  us  abundant  opportunities  of  exerting 
all  our  powers  to  the  greateft  advantage.  Nor  w 
it  poffible  that  we  fliould  exercife  the  beft  and  no- 
bleft  powers  of  our  nature  in  any  way  but  the 
pra&ice  of  virtue.  Virtue  alone  can  give  full 
fcope  to  our  a&ivity ;  and  that  which  is  our  high- 
eft 
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eft  intereft,  ought  to  be  profecuted  with  the  moft 
vigorous  efforts.  If  we  would  wifli  to  make  the 
aftivity  of  our  nature  advantageous  to  us,  if  we 
Ihould  not  be  aflive  and  laborious  altogether  in 
vain,  we-muft  continually  be  labouring  to  attain 
to  every  poflible  degree  of  virtuous  perfeftion. 

But  man  is  a  free,  as  well  as  an  aftive  being, 
and  this  is  one  principal  fource  of  our  happinefs. 
Oui  will  cannot  be  compelled.  We  are  always 
capable  of  exerting  ourfelves  in  whatever  way  we 
fliall  chufe.  Freedom  feems  to  be  an  infeparable 
companion  of  rational  powers:  for  to  what  purpofe 
could  we  be  endowed  with  a  capacity  for  deliber- 
ation, if  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  chufe,  or  refufe 
in  every  cafe,  as  our  own  will  {hall  determine? 
It  has  indeed  been  faid,  that  man  is  governed  by 
his  own  opinions  and  fentiments,  and  that  his 
opinions  and  fentiments  mull  necefTarily  be  fuch 
as  they  aftually  are,  being  formed  by  a  concur- 
rence of  circumflances  entirely  independent  on 
his  own  will  and  choice.  But  though  the  opinions 
we  have  entertained  muft  necefTarily  influence  the 
ftate  of  our  minds,  fo  long  as  they  continue  pre- 
dominant within  us,  it  is  certainly  at  all  times  in 
our  power  to  call  in  reafon  to  our  aid,  to  examine 
all  our  opinions  and  notions  calmly  and  imparti- 
ally, and  thus  to  correft  our  fentiments,  and  re- 
B  b  2  duce 
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duce  them  to  the  ftandard  of  propriety.  Wc  may 
by  this  means  convince  ourfelves,  that  what  wc 
once  imagined  to  be  our  greateft  infelicity,  may 
in  reality  be  moft  conducive  to  our  welfare;  and 
thus  we  may  render  ourfelves  happy  in  circum- 
stances of  the  greateft  difficulty.  There  is,  in  faQ^ 
nothing  fo  much  under  our  power  as  our  own 
opinions:  all  other  thing-,  but  our  own  opinions 
and  conduG,  are  absolutely  exempt  from  our  pow- 
er; but  whilft  we  have  thefc  at  command,  yc  mult 
certainly  be  free  in  the  molt  important  fenfe:  and 
we  cannot  give  a  more  convincing  proof  of  our 
freedom,  than  in  the  choice  of  virtue,  atnidft  the 
various  difficulties  to  which  it  is  often  expofed  ; 
difficulties  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  though  we  may 
rcafonably  truft  they  will  terminate  to  our  advan- 
tage, yet  nothing  but  an  abfolute  freedom  of  choice* 
could  enable  us  to  encounter  them  with  refolu— 
lion  and  chcarfulnefs.  It  is  evident,  that  every 
vicious  principal  tends  to  deftroy  our  freedom : 
it  limits  and  confines  our  choice,  and  infinuates 
that  every  thing  which  is  inconfiftent  with  its  own 
gratification,  muft  be  unworthy  our  regard:  but 
the  virtuous  principle  is  ever  ready  to  fubmit  to 
the  clofeft  examination.  If,  then,  we  would  pre- 
serve our  liberty,  wc  muft  be  virtuous. 

Anothejf 
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Another  leading  principle  in  the  frame  of  man, 
is  his  attachment  to  his  fellow-creatures.  Exclu- 
sive of  thofe  connexions  which  he  enters  into  by 
the  voluntary  combinations  of  public  focieties,  he 
feels  that  he  is%  nearly  related  to  all  mankind,  and 
that  he  cannot  be  happy  without  a  generous  re- 
gard to  their  welfare.  This  natural  feeling  is  ma- 
nifeftly  conducive  to  our  improvement  in  virtue, 
a  principal  part  of  which  confifts  in  endeavouring 
to  be  ufeful  to  all  around  us.  And  if  we  are  de- 
firous  to  contribute  all  in  our  power  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind,  we  mud  cultivate  every  virtu- 
pus  difpofition;  for  if  we  are  deficient  in  any  one 
of  the  feveral  branches  of  virtue,  it  will  in  fome 
degree  leffen  our  abilities  to  ferve  thofe  whom  we 
would  wifh  to  affift  and  befriend.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  enumerate  the  feve- 
ral ways  in  which  our  facial  affeftions  muft  ope- 
rate: let  us  only  remember,  that  our  natural  rela- 
tion to  one  another  fhould  lead  us  to  confult  the 
welfare  of  all  men,  in  every  poffible  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances,  but  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are  moft 
worthy :  and  every  aflion  that  proceeds  from  this 
principle  will  afford  us  fuch  exquilite  pleafures  as 
will  render  it  its  own  reward. 

Yet  is  it  poffible  that  our  focial  feelings  may  be- 
come too  ftrong,  and  expofe  us  to  many  inconve- 
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encies;  and,  for  this  reafon,  the  love  of  indepen- 
dency  is  ftrongly  imprinted  upon  our  mind*. 
Every  fcheme  of  virtue  that  confifls  in  retire- 
ment, and  a  ft  ate  of  feparation  from  mankind,  is 
abfurd  and  inconfiftent;  and  every  attempt  to  fe- 
cure  our  own  happinefs,  by  the  negleft  of  thofe 
good  offices  which  our  fellow-creatures  juftly 
claim  from  us,  muft  render  us  incapable  of  any 
folid  fatisfa&ion  and  felf  enjoyment.  But  whilft 
we  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  thofe  around  us,  we  muft  beware  of  any 
unworthy  compliances  with  their  capricious  hu- 
mours. Our  nature  forbids  us  to  give  way  to  im- 
mediate uneafinefs,  if,  in  fome  cafes,  our  endea- 
vours fail  of  producing  all  the  good  we  could 
vifh;  or  if,  in  other  cafes,  all  our  afts  of  kindnefs 
and  friendfhip  cannot  procure  us  the  approbation 
and  eftecm  of  thofe  whom  we  have  laboured  to 
plcafe  and  ferve.  Our  nature  teaches  us  to  be  as 
ufcful  as  poflible  to  others;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
to  live  to  ourfelves :  that  is,  to  guard  againft 
every  connexion  that  might  obftruft  our  progrefs 
in  virtue,  diminifh  our  inward  peace  and  comfort, 
or  defeat  any  of  the  great  purpofes  for  which  we 
were  brought  into  being:  and  if,  in  any  cafe,  man- 
kind appear  to  be  generally  wrong,  we  muft  re- 
folve  to  adhere  to  our  duty,  in  oppofuion  to  every 
means  they  can  ufe  to  difTuade  or  deter  us  from 
what  is  right.  But 
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But  though  we  may  juflly  glory    in  our   being 
thus  independent  upon  man,   we  ought  always  to 
remenrber,  that  we  are  in  every  poffible  fenfe  de- 
pendent upon  God.     We  have  no   one  fource  of 
happinefs  but  what  we  originally  derive  from  him. 
To  him  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  powers  of  our 
nature :  to  his   preferving  providence  we  owe  the 
continuance  of  all  our  capacities  and  faculties  : 
and  his  concurrence  is  neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of 
our  bed-concerted  fchemes,  and  mod  vigorous 
efforts  for  the  attainment  of  happinefs.     In  our- 
felves  we   are  weak  and  indigent  creatures:  our 
wants  are  many,  and  he  only   can  fupply  them. 
Our  frailties  and  imperfeQions  are  innumerable; 
and  he  only  can  enable  us  to  attain   to  any  thing 
that  is  truly  valuable,   great,  and  excellent.     If 
his  favour"  and  bleffing  are   thus  eflential  to  our 
well  being,  we  ought  certainly  to  cultivate  a  mod 
humble  fenfe  of  our  conftant  dependence  upon 
him.     And  if  the  difpofalbf  every  thing  relative 
to  us  is  entirely  in  his  hands;  if  all   that  we  are, 
and  all  that  we  have  are  derived  from  him;  if  we 
have  already  received  the  moft  ample   communi- 
cations of  his  bounty,  and  are  encouraged  to  hope 
for  ftill  farther  inftances  of  his  goodnefs,  it  muft 
be  incumbent  upon  us  to  endeavour  to  pleafe  him 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  our  lives:  it  muft  be  our 
duty  to  ftudy  his  will  and  to  fubmit  ourlelves  to 

him 
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liim  in  all  things.  The  perfeftions  of  his  nature, 
and  the  manifold  obligations  he  has  conferred 
ypon  us,  give  him  a  right  to  our  obedience.  We 
muft,  therefore,  be  accountable  to  him  for  every 
part  of  our  conduft ;  ahd  of  this  he  has  given  us 
fufficient  intimations  in  the  original  ftrufture  ot 
our  minds:  for  it  is  apparent  that  all  the  various 
nations  and  tribes  of  mankind,  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge,  have  a  natural  fenfe  of  God 
imprinted  upon  them,  not  only  as  their  Almighty 
Friend  and  Prote&or,  but  alfo  as  theif*  Great  ScL 
Vereign  and  Judge:  and  if  he  is  ouf  Judge,  it  is 
evident  that  we  cannot  fecure  his  approbation  by 
any  mettiod  but  the  pra&ice  of  virtue,  righteouf- 
nefs,  and  piety. 

Let  us  juft  take  notice  of  another  particular  in 
the  human  conftitution,  which  though  little  at- 
tended to  by  fome,  is  however  capable  of  affecting 
our  happinefs  to  a  great  degree.  Man  is  natural- 
ly fond  of  variety  and  novelty:  and  what  is  there 
that  can  afford  us  fuch  divcrfified  pleafure  as  vir- 
tue can?  The  purfuits  of  vice  are  very  nearly 
the  fame  during  the  whole  couffe  of  the  longed 
life  ;  and  the  pleafures  of  appetite  can  only  be  the 
fame  transient  fenfations  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  and  every  time  lefs  and  lefs  capable  of  affor- 
ding us  any  confiderable  delight.  But  virtue  ex- 
pands 
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£ands  the  mind,  enlarges  all  the  powers  of  our  na- 
tafe,  opens  within  us  new  avenues  of  joy,  and,  by 
encreafing  the  extent  of  our  aftivity,  and  adding 
a  dignity  to  our  charafter,  purpofes,  and  views,  it 
leads  us  to  fuch  kinds  and  degrees  of  fatisfafltion 
dndjoy,  as  our  imagination  could  not  previoufly 
have  conceived.  And  here  it  is  alfo  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  in  confequence  of  our  love  of  vari- 
ety, and  the  changeablenefs  of  our  telle,  we  may 
loon  be  difgufted  with  any  of  the  pleafures  of  vicei 
but,  if  we  continue  virtuous,  our  reliffi  for  each 
of  the  joys  that  refult  from  true  goodnefsj  muft 
perpetually  increafe. 

If  a  man  is  fond  of  variety  and  change  in  his 
pleafures,  he  is  neceffarily  fubjeft  to  a  vaft  variety 
of  alterations  and  changes  in  his  circumftances  in 
life.  When  we  are  moft.  at  eafe,  we  are  every 
hour  liable  to  the  moft  fudden  tranfitions  from 
joy  to  forrow,  from  health  to  ficknefs,  and  from 
affluence  to  want;  and  when  we  are  under  the 
preflures  of  affliftion,  a  change  for  the  better  may 
inftantaneoufly  take  place.  This  conftant  uncer- 
tainty and  changeablenefs  of  our  circumftances  in 
life,  is  undoubtedly  advantageous  to  us  upon  the 
whole.  But  to  fuppbrt  thefe  changes  aright,  it  is 
neceffary  that  good  principles  fhould  be  firmly 
eftablifhed  in  our  minds.  Virtue  alone  can  pre- 
C  e  pare 
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pare  us  for  every  change,  and  enable  us  to  pre* 
ferve  a  noble  fteadinefs  and  ferenity  amidft  ail  the 
viciffitudes  of  life. 

Of  all  the  changes  to  which  we  are  fubje£t,  that 
which  clofes  our  prefent  fcene  of  exiftence  mud 
demand  our  chief  attention.  Whatever  our  pre- 
fent condition  may  be  it  will  foon  become  totally 
different.  Man  is  a  fhort  lived  being,  and  can- 
not be  certain  of  any  more  than  the  prefent  mo- 
ment. This  is  a  folemn  and  perpetual  call  to 
the  mod  a&ive  diligence  and  zeal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  time,  for  the  acquiiition  of  every  vir- 
tuous excellence  and  perfe&ion,  and  for  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  all  our  good  defigns  as  fpeedily 
as  poflible.  And  if  we  habitually  exert  ourfelves 
to  this  purpofe,  we  fhall  not  have  lived  in  vain, 
though  our  term  of  life  be  ever  fo  fhort.  In  fuch 
a  courfe  we  muft  have  attained  the  bell  and  mod 
valuable  enjoyments  that  this  ftate  can  yield  us; 
and  the  confeioufnefs  of  having  aQed  an  ufeful 
and  honourable  part  in  life,  muft  enable  us  to 
meet  death  with  fortitude  and  compofure  at  leaft, 
if  not  with  rapture  and  triumph. 

But  how  incapable  of  comfort  muft  the  vicious 
man  be  at  the  hour  of  death,  even  though  he 
fhoutd  have  been  uninterruptedly  fuccefsful  in 
life!  So 
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So  long  as  we  are  continued  in  this  ftate,  we 
mud  be  capable  of  a  conftant  progrefs  in  every 
thing  that  is  truly  good  and  excellent.  No  attain- 
ments we  may  have  already  made,  can  put  it  out 
of  our  power  to  make  a  dill  farther  progrefs. 
Our  a&ual  attainments  muft  in  fa£t  enable  us, 
and  lay  us  under  an  obligation,  to  be  continually 
preffing  on  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfe&ion. 
Were  we  to  live  ever  fo  many  ages,  we  might  ftill 
be  improving  in  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  But 
though  the  utmoft  attainments  man  can  make  in 
this  life  are  attended  with  fuch  defefts  as  ought  to 
keep  him  perpetually  humble,  yet  he  that  does 
the  beft  in  his  power  muft  neceflarily  make  Tome 
confiderable  advances  in  true  goodnefs,  and  con- 
sequently muft  be  the  objeft  of  God's  approba- 
tion, and  entitled  to  high  efteem  among  mankind. 

But  our  confummation  in  perfe&ion  and  blifs 
can  only  take  place  in  a  future  ftate.  Our  natu- 
ral feelings  lead  us  to  expefl;  fome  future  exift- 
ence ;  and  Divine  Revelation  allures  us,  that  this 
life  is  only  a  ftate  of  probation,  to  fit  us  for  a  glo- 
rious immortality.  And  if  there  be  a  future  ftate, 
virtue  muft  then  be  crowned  with  unfading  glory 
and  felicity,  and  vice  be  overwhelmed  with  reme- 
dilefs  confufion. — Here  then  let  us  make  a  folemn 
paufe,  and  let  every  one  give  full  fcope  to  the 
C  c  2  fuggeftions 
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fuggeftions  of  his  own  heart,  upon  fach  a  fubjeft 
as  the  expectations  of  a  blefled  immortality. — The 
nature  of  man,  and  the  great  purpofes  of  his  be- 
ing, are  an  unbounded  field  for  refleftion. 


THE 
GENEROSITY,  HONOUR, 

AND 

CONTINENCE  of  SCIPIO. 

Q CIPIO  the  younger,  when  only  twenty  four 
*^  years  of  age,  was  appointed  by  the  Roman 
republic  to  the  command  of  the  army  againft  the 
fpaniards.  His  wifdom  and  valour  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  mod  experienced  general.  De- 
termined to  ftrike  an  important  blow,  he  forms  a 
defign  of  befieging  Carthagena;  then  the  capital 
of  the  Carthagenian  empire  in  Spain.  His  mea- 
fures  were  fojudicioufly  concerted,  and  with  fo 
much  courage  and  intrepidity  purfued  both  by  fea 
and  land,  that  notwithftanding  a  bold  and  vigo- 
rous defence,  the  capital  was  taken  by  ftorm.  The 
plunder  was  immenfe.  Ten  thoufand  freemen 
were  made  prifoners :  and  above  three  hundred 
'  more, 
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more,  of  both  fexes,  were  received   as  hoftages. 
One  of  the  latter,  a  very  ancient  lady,  the  wife  of 
Mandonius,  brother   of    Indibeles,    king  of  the 
Hergetes,  watching  her  opportunity,  came  out  of 
the  crowd,  and  throwing  herfelf  at  the  conquerors 
feet,  conjured  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  recom- 
mend to  thofe  who  had  the  ladies  in  their  keeping, 
to  have  regard  to  their  fex  and  birth.    Scipio,  who 
did  not  underftand  her  meaning  atfirft,  allured  her 
that  he  had  given  orders  that  they  fhould  not  want 
for  any  thing.  But  the  lady  replied,    "  Thofe  con- 
veniences are  not  what  affe&us:  In  the  condition 
to  which  fortune  hath  reduced  us,  with  what  ought 
ve  not  to  be  contented?  I  have  many  other  appre- 
henfions,  when  I  confider,  on  one  fide,  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  war;  and,  on  the  other,  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  Princefles,  which  you  fee  before  us; 
for  as  to  me,  my  age  protefts  me  from  all  fear  in 
this  refpeft."     She  had  with  her  the  daughters   of 
Indibeles,  and  feveral  other  ladies  of  high  rank, 
all  in  the  flower  of  youth,  who  confidered  her  as 
their  mother.     Scipio,  then   comprehending  what 
the  fubjeft  of  her  fear  was,  "  My  own  glory,  fays 
he,  and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  arc  concerned 
in  not  fuffering  that  virtue,  which  always  ought  to 
be  refpefted,  wherever  we  find  it,  fhould  be  expo- 
fed  in  my  camp   to  a  treatment   unworthy   of  it. 
But  you  give  me   a   new  motive  for  being  more 
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flrift  in  my  care  of  it,  in  the  virtuous  folicitude 
you  (hew  in  thinking  only  of  the  prefervation  of 
your  honour,  in  the  nvdft  of  fo  many  other  ob- 
jefts  of  fear/'  After  this  converfation,  he  com- 
mitted the  care  of  the  ladies  to  fome  officers  of 
experienced  prudence,  ftri&ly  commanding  them, 
that  they  fhould  treat  them  with  all  the  refpeft  they 
could  pay  to  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters of  their  allies  and  particular  friends.  It  was 
not  long  before  Scipio's  integrity  and  virtue  were 
put  to  the  trial. 

Being  retired  into  his  camp,  fome  of  his  officers 
brought  him  a  young  virgin  of  fuch  exquifite 
beauty,  that  (he  drew  upon  her  the  eyes  and  ad- 
miration of  every  body.  The  young  conqueror 
ftarted  from  his  feat  with  confufion  and  furprize; 
and>  like  one  thunder  ftruck,  fcemed  to  be  rob.- 
bed  of  that  prefence  of  mind  and  felf-poffefliori  lb 
neccflary  in  a  general,  and  for  which  Scipio  was 
remarkably  famous.  In  a  few  moments,  having 
rallied  his  draggling  fpirits,  he  enquired  of  the 
beautiful  captive,  in  the  moll  civil  manner,  con- 
cerning her  country,  birth  and  connexions;  and 
finding  that  (lie  was  betrothed  to  a  Celtiberian 
prince,  named  Allucius,  he  ordered  both  him  and 
the  captive's  parents  to  be  fent  for.  The  Spanilh 
prince  no  fooner  appeared  in  his  prefence,  than, 

even 
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even  before  he  fpoke  to  the  father  and  mother, 
he  took  him  afide;  and  to  remove  the  anxiety  he 
might  be  in  on  account  of  the  young  lady,  he  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  in  thefe  words:  "You  and  I   are 
young,  which  admits  of  my  fpeaking  to  you  with 
more  liberty.     Thofc  who  brought  me  your  fu- 
ture fpoufe,  afTured  me,  at  the  fame  time,  that  you 
loved  her  with  extreme  tendernefs;  and  her  beau- 
ty left  me  no  room  to  doubt  it.     Upon  which  re- 
fle&ing,  that  if,  like  you,  I  had  thought  on  ma- 
king an  engagement;  and  were  not  wholly  en- 
groffed  with  the  affairs  of  my  country,  I  fhould 
defire  that  fo  honourable  and  legitimate  a  paflion 
fhould  find  favour,    I  think  rayfelf  happy  in  the 
prefent  conjuncture    to    do   you   this    fervice. 
Though  the  fortune  of  war  has   made  me  your 
mailer,  I  defire  to  be  your  friend.     Here  is  your 
wife  :  take  her,  and  may  the  gods  blefs  you  with 
her.     One  thing,  however,  I  would  have  you  ful- 
ly allured  of,  that  fhe  has  been  amongft  us  as   (he 
would  have  been  in  the  houfe  of  her  father  arid 
mother.      Far  be  it  from  Scipio  to  purchafe  a 
loofe  and  momentary  pleafure  at  the  expence  of 
virtue,  honour,   and  the  happinefs  of  an  honed 
man.     No:  I  have  kept  her  for  you,  in  order  to 
make  you  a  prefent  worthy  of  you  and  me.     The 
only  gratitude  I  require  of  you  for  this  ineftimable 
gift  is,  that  you  would  be  a  friend  to  fhe  Roman 

people." 
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people.*'  Allucius's  heart  was  coo  fuiL  to  make 
him  any"  anfwer :  but  throwing  himfelf  at  the  gene- 
ral's  feet,  he  wept  aloud.  The  captive  ladjr  fell 
into  the  fame  pofture;  and  remained  fo?  rill  the 
father  burft  out  into  the  following  words:  ■*  Oh! 
divine  Scipio!  the  gods  have  given  yoa  more  than 
human  virtue!  Oh?  glorious  leader?  Oh!  vend- 
rous  youth!  does  not  that  obliged  virgin  give 
you,  while  fhe  prays  to  the  gods  for  your  profpe- 
rity,  raptures  above  all  the  transports  you  could 
have  reaped  from  the  poffeffion  of  her  injured 
perfon  V* 

The  relations  of  the  young  lady  had  brought 
with  them  a  very  confiderable  fum  for  her  ran- 

fom;  but,  when  they  faw  that  (he  was  reftored  in 
fo  generous  and  godlike  a  manner,  they  entreated 
the  conqueror  with  great  earneftnefs,  to  accept 
that  fum  as  a  prefent;  and  declared  by  his  com- 
plying, that  new  favour  would  complete  their  joy 
and  gratitude.  Scipio,  not  being  able  to  refift 
fuch  warm  and  earned  folicitations,  told  them, 
that  he  accepted  the  gift;  and  ordered  it  to  be 
laid  at  his  feet:  then  addrefling  himfelf  to  AIlu- 
cius,  I  add/' fays  he,  "  to  the  portion  which  vou 
are  to  receive  from  your  father-in  law  this  fum ; 
which  I  defire  you  to  accept  as  a  marriage  prefent." 
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If  we  confider  that  Scipio  was  at  this  time  iri 
the  prime  of  life,  unmarried,  and  under  no  re- 
ftraint,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the  con- 
ijueft  he  made  of  himfelf  was  far  more  glorious 
than  that  of  the  Carthagenian  empire:  and  though 
his  treatment  of  the  captive  prince  was  not  more 
generous  and  delicate  than  what  might  juftly  be 
expefted  from  a  perfon  endowed  with  reafon  and 
refleftion;  yet,  confidering  how  few  there  are  in 
his  circumftances  who  would  have  afted  as  he 
did,  we  cannot  but  applaud  his  conduft,  and  pro- 
pofe  him  as  a  fuitable  example  to  future  ages. 
Nor  was  his  virtue  unrewarded.  The  young 
prince,  charmed  with  the  liberality  and  politenefs 
of  Scipio,  went  into  his  country  to  publifh  the 
praifes  of  fo  generous  a  viftor:  He  cried  out,  in 
the  tranfports  of  his  gratitude,  "That  there  was 
tome  into  Spain  a  young  hero  like  the  gods ;  who 
conquered  all  things  lefs  by  the  force  of  his  arms, 
than  the  charms  of  his  virtue,  and  the  greainefs  of 
his  beneficence. "  Upon  this  report  all  Cehiberia 
fubmitted  to  the  Romans ;  and  Allucius  return^l 
in  a  fhout  to  Scipio,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred ehofen  hoffe,  to  faciliate  his  future  c-  :. 
quefts.  To  render  the  marks  of  his  gratitude  '! 
more  durable,  Allucius  caufed  the  aftion  wo  Jv: 
juft  defcribed  to  be  engraven  on  a  filver  V.: :■!■:, 
which  he  prefented  to  Scipio;  a  prefent  mo:  f-. 
D  d  i.:<iiuo 
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mable  and  glorious  than  all  his  treafures  and  tri- 
umphs. This  buckler,  which  Scipio  carried  with 
him  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  was  loft,  in  pac- 
ing the  Rhone,  with  part  of  the  baggage.  It  con- 
tinued in  that  river,  till  1665,  when  forae  fifher- 
xnen  found  it.  It  was  lately  in  the  king  of  France's 
cabinet. 


i 


THE  DEAN  AND  DUKE, 
By  Dean  Swift. 

— S  B — s  and  the  dean  had  long  been  friends  * 
James  is  beduk'd;  of  courfe  their  friendfhrp 
ends: 
But  fure  the  Dean  deferves  a  fharp  rebuke, 
From  knowing  James,  to  boaft  he  knows  the  duke. 
Yet,  fince juft  heaven  the  Duke's  ambition  mocks, 
Since  all  he  got  by  fraud  is  loft  by  ftocks, 
His  wings  are  clipp'd;  he  tries  no  more  in  vain, 
With  band  of  fidlers  to  extend  his  train. 
Since  he  no  more  can  build,  and  plant,  and  revel, 
The  duke  and  dean  feem  near  upon  a  level. 
Oh!  wert  thou  not  a  duke,  my  good  duke  Hum- 
phry, 
From  bailiff's  claws  thou  fqarce  coaldft  keep  thy 

bum  free : 
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A  duke  to  know  a  dean!  Go,  fmooth  thy  crown: 
Thy  brother  (far  thy  betters)  wore  a  gown. 
Well,  but  a  duke  thou  art ;  fo  pleas'd  the  king ; 
Oh  would  his  majefty  add  but  a  firing! 


A    REMARKABLE 

AMERICAN  ANECDOTE. 

AMONG  the  Hurons,  who  are  much  given  to 
thieving,  and  who  perform  it  with  a  dexte- 
rity which  would  do  honour  to  our  mod  expert 
pick-pockets,  it  was  lawful,  on  difcovery  of  the 
thief,  not  only  to  take  from  him  what  he  had  fto- 
Icn,  but  alfo  to  carry  off  every  tiling  in  his  cabin, 
and  to  drip  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  children  (lark 
naked,  without  their  daring  to  make  the  leaft  re- 
fiftance:  And  farther,  in  order  to  fhun  all  fuch 
conteftation  which  might  arife  on  this  head,  cer- 
tain points  were  agreed  upon,  from  which  they 
never  deviated.    For  example,  every  thing  found, 
were  it  but  a  moment  after  it  was  loft,  belonged 
to  the  finder,  provided  the  former  proprietor  had 
.not  before  reclaimed  it;  but  on  difcovery  of  the 
leaft  difhonefty  on  the  part  of  the  former,  they 
obliged  him  to  make  reftitution,  which  occafioned 
D  d  2  foraetimes 
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fometimcs  difTentions,  which  were  with  difficulty 
put  an  end  to:  the  following  is  an  inftance  of  the 
fort  Angular  enough.  A  good  old  woman  had. 
for  all  her  worldly  goods  but  one  collar  of  wam- 
pum, worth  about  ten  crowns  of  our  money,  and 
which  fhe  carried  about  with  her  every  where  in 
a  little  bag.  One  day,  as  fhe  was  at  work  in  the 
fields,  (he  chanced  to  hang  her  bag  on  a  tree : 
another  woman  who  had  perceived  it,  and  had  a 
defire  to  filch  her  collar  from  her,  thought  the 
prcfent  a  favourable  occafion  for  feizing  it,  with- 
out being  liable  to  be  accufed  of  theft :  fhe,  there- 
fore,  kept  her  eye  continually  upon  it:  in  about 
the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two,  the  aid  woman,  hav- 
ing gone  into  the  next  field,  fhe  flies  to  the  tree, 
feizes  the  bag,  and  falls  a  crying  how  lucky  fhe 
had  been  to  find  fo  valuable  a  prize.  The  old 
woman  turns  immediately  about,  and  fays,  the 
bag  belonged  to  her,  and  that  it  was  fhe  who  had 
hung  it  upon  the  tree;  that  fhe  had  neither  loft 
it,  nor  forgot  it,  and  that  fhe  intended  to  take  it 
down  when  her  work  fhould  be  over:  her  adver- 
fary  made  anfwer,  that  we  are  not  to  judge  the 
intentions,  and  that,  having  quitted  the  field  with- 
out taking  down  her  bag,  fhe  was  deemed  in  law 
to  have  forgot  it.  After  many  difputes  between 
thefe  two  women,  who  never  fpoke  fo  much  as 
one  difobliging  word  the  whole  time,   the  affair 
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was  brought  before  an  arbiter,  who  was  chief  of 
the  village:  "  According  to  the  rigour,"  faid  he, 
the  bag  is  the  property  of  the  finder;  but  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  thing  are  fuch,  that  if  this  wo- 
man would  not  be  taxed  with  avarice,  fhe  ought 
to  reftore  it  to  the  claimant,  and  be  fatisfied  with 
fome  little  prefent,  which  the  other  in  reafon  can- 
not refufe  her."  Both  parties  acquiefced  in  this 
judgment;  and  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
fear  of  being  accufed  of  avarice  had  full  as  much 
power  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  as  the  fear  of 
punifhment  could  have  had,  and  that  thefe  people 
are  generally  governed  by  the  principles  of  ho- 
nour, more  than  by  any  other  motive  whatever* 


SCALIGER,  on  /peaking  LATIN. 

SCALIGER,  in  his  three  hundred  and  fifty-fe- 
cond  Eptftle,  fays,  <c  Even  the  beft  fcholars 
amongft  the  Englifh  fpeak  Latin  with  fo  wretched 
a  pronunciation,  that  I  remember  being  in  com- 
pany with  an  Englifhman  of  that  defcription,  who 
talking  Latia  to  me  for  a  complete  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  whom  I  underftood  no  more  than  if  he 
had  talked  Arabic.  I  made  rny  excufes  for  not 
anfwering  him,  as  I  did  not  very  well  underftand 
"'  .-  Englifh. 
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Englifh.  On  this  my  friend  who  introduced  him 
to  me,  burft  out  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter;  fa 
that  I  could  never  afterwards  fee  him  without 
confufion.* 


ANECDOTE. 

FOOTE  being  once  at  a  nobleman's  houfe,  his 
Lordfhip,  as  fopn  as  dinner  was  over,  order- 
ed a  bottle  of  Cape  to  be  fet  on  the  table,  when, 
after  magnifying  its  good  qualities,  aqd  particu- 
larly its  age,  he  fent  it  round  the  table  in  glafles 
that  fcarcely  held  a  thimble- full.  <€  Fine  wine, 
upon  my  foul/9  fays  the  wit,  tailing  and  fmacking 
his  lips,  "  Is  it  not  very  curious?"  fays  his  Lord- 
Jbip.  4<  Perfe&ly  fo,  indeed/'  fays  the  other,  «  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any  thing  fo  little 
of  its  age  in  my  life  before. 


FILIAL     LOVE. 

SIR  Thomas  More  feems  to  have  emulated  this 
beautiful  example ;  for,  being  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  England  at  the  fame  time  that  his  Father  was 
a  judge  of  the  Kings  Bench,  he  would  always,  on 

his 
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bis  entering  Weftminfter  Hall,  go  firft  to  the 
King's  Bench,  and  afk  his  Father's  bleffing,  be- 
fore he  went  to  fit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  as 
if  to  fccure  fuccefs  in  the  great  decifions  of  his 
high  and  important  office. 


JOHN  HUSS. 

THIS  intrepid  Reformer  had  many  articles  of 
accufation  brought  againfl  him  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Conftance;  to  all  of  which  he  was  ordered 
to  anfwer  at  once.  He  remonftrated,  that  it  would 
be  impoffible  for  him  to  remember  every  accufa- 
tion, and  much  more  fo  to  anfwer  them  all  toge- 
ther. He  was  ordered  to  be  fitenced  immedi- 
ately, by  the  Officers  who  attended.  He  then 
lifted  up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and  begged  the 
Prelates  to  let  him  juftify  himfelf  in  his  own  man- 
ner; "  after  which,"  faid  he,  "  you  may  then  do 
with  me  as  you  pleafe.''  But  the  Prelates  perfift- 
ing  in  their  refufal,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  recommended  his 
caufe  to  the  Sovereign  Judge  of  the  World,  in 
a  prayer  which  he  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice. 

ANECDOTE 
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A  GERMAN  AMBASSADOR. 

A  German  ambaffador  at  the  French  court  deli- 
■*•  ^  vered  his  meffage  in  Tutonick;  which,  when 
a  certain  Grandee  heard,  and  took  notice  of  its 
harfh  and  ftrong  emphafis,  he  fwore  'twas  his  opi- 
nion that  this  was  the  language  wherein  God  cur- 
fed  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Serpent.  The  German 
turning  to  him,  anfwered  brifkly,  "  'Tis  poflible, 
MonGeur,  it  may  be  fo;  but  then  I  hope  you  will 
grant  that  French  was  the  occafion  of  this  curfe, 
when  the  Devil  chofe  to  tempt  Eve  in  that  lan- 
guage for  its  effeminacy;  wheedling  her,  a  la 
mode  de  Paris,  to  €t  eat  the  forbidden  fruit." 


T    II    E 
PERT  AND  THE  IGNORANT 

Are  prone  to  Ridicule. 

A  Gentleman,  of  a  grave  deportment,  was  bufi- 
ly  engaged  in  blowing  bubbles  of  foap  and 
water,  and  was  attentively  obferving  them  as  they 
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expanded 'and  burft  in  the  fun  fhine.  A  pert 
youth  fell  into  a  (it  of  loud  laughter  at  a  fight  fo 
ftrange,  and  which  fhewed,  as  he  thought,  fuch 
folly  and  infanity.  Be  afhamed,  young  man,  (faid 
one  who  pafled  by,)  of  your  rudenefs  and  igno- 
rance :  you  now  behold  the  greateft  Philofopher 
of  the  age,  Sir  lfaac  Newton,  inveftigating  the 
nature  of  light  and  colours  by  a  fcries  of  experi- 
ments, no  lefs  curious  than  ufeful,  though  you 
deem  them  childifh  and  infignificant. 


CURIOUS  HISTORICAL  FACT. 

DURING  the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Firft,  a  country  girl  came  up  to 
London  in  fearch  of  a  place,  as  a  fcrvant  maid; 
but  not  fucceeding  fhe  applied  herfelf  to  carrying 
out  beer  from  a  brew-houfe,  and  was  one  of  thofc 
then  called  tub-women.  The  brewer,  obferving 
a  well  looking  girl  in  this  low  occupation,  took 
her  into  his  family  as  a  fervant;  and  after  a  while, 
Ihe  behaving  herfelf  with  fo  much  prudence  and 
decorum,  he  married  her;  but  he  died  when  fhe 
was  yet  a  young  woman,  and  left  her  a  large  for- 
tune. The  bufinefs  of  the  brewery  was  dropped, 
and  the  young  woman  was  recommended   to  Mr. 

E  e  Hyde 
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Hyde  as  a  gentleman  of  (kill  in  the  law,  to  fettle 
her  affairs.  Hyde  (who  was  afterwards  the  great 
Earl  of  Clarendon)  finding  the  widow's  fortune 
very  confiderable,  married  her*  Of  this  marri- 
age there  Was  no  other  iffue  than  a  daughter,  who 
was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Jamesr  if.  and  mother 
of  Mary  and  Anne  Queens  of  England. 


JSOJV  MOT  of  Dr.  YOUNG. 

THE  celebrated  Dr.  Young  invited  old  Jacob 
Tonfon,  the  bookfcller,  to  his  country  feat 
fcveral  times,  but  could  never  prevail  on  him  to 
undertake  the  journey.  The  laft  time  the  DoQor 
was  in  London  before  Tonfon's  death,  he  afked 
the  bookfeller  his  reafon  for  not  vifiting  hint? 
*'  Why,  really,"  replied  Jacob,  "  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  I  do  not  like  the  country :"  u  I  believe 
you  are  right,* •  replied  the  wit  "a  cucumber 
thrives  beft  on  a  dunghill." 


The  Great  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

LORD   Peterborough  had  much  fenfe,   much 
whim,  and  much  wit.     He  once  leaped   out 
of  his  chariot,  on  feeing  a  dancing-maftcr,  with 

pearl 
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pearl-coloured  filk  ftockings,  lightly  ftepping  over 

the  broad  Hones,  and  picking  his  way  in  extreme 

dirty  weather.     He  ran  after  him  with  his  fword 

drawn,  in   order  to  frighten  him   into  the  mud, 

which,    on    the   Dancing-mafter's   taking   to   his 

heels,  his  Lordfhip  did  not  fail  to  run  intohimfelf. 


VERSES 
On    leaving    SCHOOL. 

XHOU  Gothic  RruQure  rifing  to  the  view, 
In  ivy  mantle,  take  my  laft  adieu : 
For  tne  no  more  thy  lofty  turrets  rife, 
Or  hoarfe-hing'd  portals  greet  my  wifhing  eyes ; 
For  me  no  more  thy  hearth  fhall  blaze  forth  bright, 
Or  frowning  buftos  catch  my  wand'ring  fight 
Yet  may'ft  thou  bloom  till  time  itfelf  decays, 
From  fenfe  till  folly  fhall  have  won  the  bays. 
Still  to  thy  dome  may  ardent  youth  repair, 
Still  may  inftruftion  be  their  only  care, 
And  may  they  treafure  up  the  claflic  page, 
The  boaft  of  Greece,  or  fair  Italia's  age; 
May  learning's  gifts  the  fleeting  hours  employ, 
And  each  new  morn  behold  th*  improving  boy. 
And  with  a  grateful  heart,  farewell  to  you, 
To  whom  more  praife  than  I  can  give  is  due, 

E  e  2  Beneath 
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Beneath  whofe  eye  ihe  infant  mind  is  rear'd, 
WhoVe  lov'd  as  teachers,  and  as  matters  feai'd^ 
Who've  hammer'd  in  with  vaft  laborious  pains, 
The  little  knowledge  which  this  head  contains, 
For  which  my  heart  with  gratitude  o'erflows, 
And  trued  thanks  for  former  favour  (hows. 
Farewell  ye  youths  who  fliar'd  my  joys  and  pains, 
Ye  youths  whom  ftudy's  temple  ftill  retains, 
With  whom  full  many  a  gladfome  hour  I've  fpent, 
Two  fleeting  hours!  and  wing'd  with  fweet  content/ 
Oft  high  in  air  the  cudgel  urg'd  the  ball, 
And  advcrfe  youths  arreft  it  in  its  fall; 
Or  ftooping  down  difcharg'd  the  poliflTd  clay, 
Which  fhot  unerring,  trac'd  the  dulky  way. 
Now  full  three  feet  (a  mighty  deed)  we  bound^ 
And  now  the  hoop  revolves  in  many  a  round; 
Or  fportive  flrike  the  fhuttle-cock  on  high, 
The  parchment  founding  an  abrupt  reply. 
Whilft  thus  employ 'd,  the  blitheft  of  our  age, 
4r  To  fchool,  to  fchool,"  exclaims  the  tutor  fage, 
Terrific  words!  aghaft  each  youth  appears, 
And  every  boy  a  face  of  forrow  wears ; 
They  figh,  and  look,  they  look  and  figh  in  vain, 
Wifhing  old  Time  would  run  his  courfe  again. 
Too  happy  lads!  if  fenfc  did  but  beftow 
That  precious  gift,  your  happinefs  to  know. 
If  happinefs  on  earth  dire&s  its  rays, 
Sure  'tis  on  fchools,  where  all  are  halcyon  days. 

Sure 
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Farewell  my  friends!  to  whom  this  bread  is  fraught 
With  gratitude,  which  your  kind  favours  taught; 
Which  (grant  O  heav'n  that  I  may  fee  the  day) 
My  thankful  foul  with  intereft  Ihall  repay. 
Yet  much  I  fear  (fo  great's  my  debt)  to  find 
My  pow'rs  unequal,  tho'  my  hearts  inciin'd. 
Long  may  he  live;  may  hours  and  minutes  fly, 
Unftain'd,  2nd  gladnefs  glitter  in  each  eye; 
On  you  may  hcav'n  its  choiceft  gifts  beftow, 
Nor  doom  the  pangs  of  mifery  to  know. 
Ye  heavnly  damfels,  Norfolk's  greateft  pride, 
Whofe  peerlefs  charms  my  amVous  bread  divide,  • 
Whofe  fpark'ling  eyes  emit  the  beams  of  love, 
Whofe  fenfe  retains  what  beauty's   fhafts  could 

move. 
Farewell!  and  tho'  I'm  raviih'd  from  J^our  fight, 
The  dear  ideas  ever  will  delight: 
And  thou  too,  Delia,  fairer  than  all 
The  lovely  nymphs  that  grace  this  earthly  ball: 
Enchanting  girl!  whofe  luftre  fhames  the  rofe, 
Tho'  clad  in  crimfon's  pureft  dye  it  glows, 
Whofe  ftrong  attractions  monarchs  might  obey, 
And  even  nations  own  thy  powerful  fway, 
Mankind  all  fear  the  lightning  of  thine  eye, 
And  as  you  fmile  or  frown  wc  live  or  die. 
Tho'  I  were  banifh'd  to  Numidia's  fhorc, 
Where  lions  ravage,  and  where  tygers  roar, 

Where 
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Where  whirlwinds  choak,  where  rife  unnumbered 

ftorms, 
And  death  aflails  me  in  a  thoufand  forms: 
Place  me  where  fol  ne'er  fhows  his  welcome  light, 
Where  all  is  rob'd  in  darkeft  dun  of  night; 
With  Delia  blefs'd,  I'd  brave  each  monfter's  frown, 
And  all  the  horrors  of  the  torrid  zone; 
Court  darknefs'  veil,  tho'  darker  than  the  tomb, 
For  Delia's  eyes  wou'd  diffipate  the  gloom. 
All  wou'd  delight,  all,  all,  enchanting  be, 
And  earth  appear  a  paradife  to  me. 
Adieu,  Adieu;  and  if  thy  bread  believes 
The  pangs  which  abfence  to  a  lover  gives, 
O  write,  Q  write,  and  fir'd  with  love's  foft  rage, 
Breathe  all  thy  foul  upon  th*  enamour'd  page. 
Tell  me  whate'er  thy  paflion  can  infpire, 
What  wifhes  prompt,  what  amorous  thoughts  can 

fire; 
So  fhall  thy  kindnefs  mitigate  my  woe, 
And  years  fly  fwift  with  thinking  upon  you. 


ANECDOTE  of  Dr.  JOHNSON. 

TK7HEN  Dr.  Percy  firft  publifhedhis  collec- 
*  *     tion  of  ancient  Englifh  ballads,  perhaps 
he  was  too  lavifh  in  commendation  of  the  beauti- 
ful fimplicity  and  poetic  merit  he  fuppofed  himfelf 

to 
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to  difcovcr  in  them.  This  circumftance  provoked 
John  Ton  to  obferve  one  evening,  at  Mifs  Renolds's 
tea-table,  that  he  could  rhyme  as  well,  and  as  ele- 
gantly* in  common  narrative  and  converfation. 
Fo*  inftance,  fays  he, 

As  with  my  hat  upon  my  head 

I  walk'd  along  the  ftrand, 
I  there  did  meet  another  man 

With  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

Or,-  to  render  fuch  poetry  fubfervient  to  my 
own  immediate  ufe, 

I  therefore  pray  thee,  Renny  dear, 

That  thou  wilt  give  to  me, 
With  cream  and  fugar  foften'd  well, 

Another  dilh  of  tea. 

Nor  fear  that  I,  my  gentle  maid, 

Shall  long  detain  the  cup, 
When  once  unto  the  bottom  I 

Have  drank  the  liquor  up. 

Yet  hear,  alas?  this  mournful  truth, 

Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown  : — 
Thou  can'ft  not  make  the  tea  fo  faft 

As  I  can  gulp  it  down. 

And  thus  he  proceeded  through  feveral  more 
ftanzas,  till  the  Reverend  Critic  cried  out  for 
quarter. 

ANECDOTE 
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anecdote: 

Of    Dr.     J  O  H  N  S  0  N. 

TPVR.  Johnfon  being  one  night  at  Drury-lane 
-■^  Theatre,  to  fee  Garrick  play  Macbeth,  in  one 
of  the  mod  interefting  fcenes  of  the  play,  he  and 
the  whole  company  in  the  box  where  he  fat  were 
interrupted  by  the  impertinence  of  a  young  man 
of  fafhion,  who  infifted  on  having  a  place,  though 
none  was  kept  for  him. — The  difturbance  conti- 
nuing for  fome  time',  the  Doftor  cried  out  with 
great  contempt,  4C  Pfhaw !  Sir,  how  can  you  be  fo 
miftaken? — your  place  lies  in  the  Jhilling  gallery" 

ANECDOTE 

Of  LORD    MANSFIELD. 

HT^O  fome  Military  Gentleman  who  was  ap-~ 
-*-  pointed  Governor  of  one  of  our  Iflands  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  who  exprefTcd  his  apprehen- 
fions  of  not  being  able  to  difcharge  his  duty  .as 
Chancellor  of  his  Province,  Lord  Mansfield  gave 
him  this  advice:  "  Always  decide,  and  never  give 
reafons  for  your  decifion.  You  will  in  general 
decide  well,  yet  give  very  bad  reafons  for  your 
judgment/' 

AN 
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AN  INSTANCE  of  INGRATITUDE. 

A  MACEDONIAN  foldler  had  in  many  in- 
ftancis  diftinguifhed  himfclf  by  extraordU 
nary  a&s  of  valour,  and  had  received  many  marks 
of  Jfuilip's  favour  dnd  approbation!.  On  feme 
occafion  he  embarked  on  board  a  veffel,  which 
was  wrecked  by  a  violent  ftorm,  and  he  himfelf 
caft  on  fhore,  helpleft,  naked,  and  fcarcely  with 
the  appearance  of  life.  One  of  the  fame  country, 
whofe  lands  lay  Contiguous  to  the  fea,  came  op- 
portunely to  be  wltnefe  of  his  diftrefs,  and  with 
the  utmoft  humanity  and  concern,  flew  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  unhappy  ft  ranger.  He  bore  him  to  his 
boufe,  laid  him  in  his  own  bed,  revived,  cherifh- 
cd,  and  for  forty  days  fupplied  him  freely  tfith  all 
the  neceflkries  and  conveniences  which  his  Ian- 
guifhing  condition  could  require.  The  foldier, 
thus  happily  refcued  from  death,  was  inceffant  in 
the  warmeft  expreffions  of  gratitude  to  his  bene- 
faftor;  aflured  him  of  his  intereft  with  the  king, 
and  of  his  power  and  refolution  of  obtaining  for 
him,  from  the  royal  bounty,  the  noble  returns 
which  fuch  extraordinary  benevolence  had  merit- 
ed. He  was  now  completely  recovered,  and  his 
kind  hoft  fupplied  him  with  money  to  purfue  his 
journey.  Some  time  after  he  prefented  himfelf 
before  the  king;  he  recounted  his  misfortunes  and 

F  f  magnified 
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magnified  his  Cervices;  and  this  inhuman  wretch, 
who  had  looked  with  an  eye  of  envy  on  the  pof- 
feflions  of  the  man  who  had  preferved  his  life, 
was  now  fo  abandoned  to  all  fenfe  of  gratitude,  as 
to  requeft  that  the  king  would  beftow  upon  him 
the  houfe  and  lands  where  he  had  been  fo  kindly 
and  tenderly  entertained.  Unhappily,  Philip, 
without  examination,  inconfiderately  and  precipi- 
tately granted  his  infamous  requeft;  and  this  foU 
dier  now  returned  to  his  prefcjrver,  and  repaid  his 
goodnefs  by  driving  him  from  his  fettlement,  and 
taking  immediate  poflfeflion  of  all  the  fruits  of  his 
honed  induftry.  The  poor  man,  (lung  with  this 
inftance  of  unparalled  ingratitude  arid  infenfibi- 
lity,  boldly  determined,  inftead  of  fubmitting  to 
his  wrong,  to  feck  relief,  and,  in  a  letter  add  re  (Ted 
to  Philip,  reprefented  his  own  and  the  foldier's 
conduct  in  a  lively  and  afieding  manner.  The 
king  was  fired  with  indignation,  and  ordered  juf-. 
ticc  fhould  be  done ;  that  the  poffeffions  fhould 
be  inftantly  reftored  to  the  man  whofe  charitable, 
offices  had  been  thus  horribly  repaid;  and  having, 
feized  his  foldier,  caufed  thefe  words  to  be  bran- 
ded on  his  forehead,  "  The  ungrateful  gueft ;"  a 
character  infamous  in  every  age,  and  among  all 
nations,  but  particularly  the  Greeks,  who,  from 
the  earlieft  times,  were  mod  jealoufly  obfervant- 

of  the  laws  of  hofpitality. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

OF      LUTHER. 

AS  Luther  felt  his  ftrength  declining  he  made 
his  will;  the  conclufion  of  which  is  very* re- 
markable, as  it  (hews  how  highly  he  ftill  thought 
of  bimfelf  and  of  his  miniftry. 

cc  I  have  ray  reafons  for  omitting  the  ufual  for- 
malities in  this  my  laft  will,  and  I  hope  I  (hall 
have  more  credit  given  to  me  than  to  a  Notary. 
For  I  am  well  known  in  the  world,  fince  God, 
the  Father  of  all  mercy,  has  inftrufted  me,  an 
unworthy  finner,  with  the  Gofpel  of  his  Son,  and 
enabled  me  to  preach  it  with  truth,  fidelity,  and 
perfeverance,  even  to  this  day;  fo  that  many 
perfons  have  been  converted  by  my  miniftry,  and 
think  me  a  Do£lor  of  truth,  notwithftanding  the 
excommunication  of  the  Pope,  the  ban  of  the 
Emperqr  and  the  wrath  of  many  Kings,  Princes, 
and  Priefts;  nay,  in  fpite  of  the  wrath  of  the  De- 
vil. Why  fhould  I  then  not  be  credited  in  a 
matter  fo  infignificant  as  my  will,  particularly 
fince  my  hand-writing  is  well  known,  and  fuffici- 
ent,  if  it  can  be  faid,  This  is  written  by  Dr.  Martin 
Luther,  the  Notary  of  God*  and  the  Witncfs  of 
his  Gofpel/ 

F  f  2  On 
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On    the    ADVANTAGES 

Of  POVERTY. 

THERE  is  not  any  confidcration  would  more 
contribute  to  render  a  man  eafy  in  the  Iqw 
fphere  of  life  allotted  him  to  move  in,  than  to  re- 
flect on  the  inconyenienccs  which  are  to  be  found 
in  fuperior  ones.  This  maxim  is  feldom  attended 
to  by  people  in  any  clafs,  from  the  higheft  to  the 
lowed:  but  if  the  poor  man  compares  his  own 
condition  with  his  rich  neighbour's,  and  puts  con* 
yenienccs  in  one  fcale  of  his  judgment,  and  the 

rich  man's  in  the  other,  he  wilt  find  the  balance 

i 

preponderate  in  his  own  favour.  It  appears, 
from  the  conftitution  of  men  and  things  in  this 
world,  that  uninterrupted  happinefs,  in  any  fitu- 
ation  in  it,  is  not  to  be  expefted.  Every  condi- 
tion of  life  is  attended  with  fome  evils:  the  Prince 
has  cares,  and  the  peafant  his  toils.  Amongft  thf 
many  evils,  the  fuppofed  evils  of  Poverty  are  ge- 
nerally dreaded  as  fome  of  the  moft  alarming  to 
which  human  beings  in  this  world  are  incident 
Suppofe  I  am  what  the  world  calls  a  poor  man, 
and  acquire  but  little  more  daily  than  what  is  nc^- 
cefftry  for  the  maintenance  of  life;  the  rich  often 
take  bit  little  bodily  exercife,  the  want  of  which 
often  fubjcCl  them  to  the  gout,  <Src.    I  take  much, 

an4 
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and  am  a  ftranger  to  the  gout,  and  a  thoufand 
other  ills  of  body  and  mind,  which  the  rich  are 
often  heirs  to.  If  I  earn  my  morfel  before  I  eat 
it)  it  eats  the  fweeter  for  it.  When  I  travel  abroad, 
it  is  on  foot,  with  no  other  fervant  than  my  faith- 
ful dog,  who  bears  me  company  :  but  then  con* 
fider  that  I  am  in  lefs  danger  than  thofe  who  are 
carried  about  in  a  vehicle;  for  I  have  nothing  to 
jfear  from  hair* breadth  Tcapes  when  horfes  run  nif- 
ty, or  from  a  drunken  coachman.  How  many  of 
the  rich,  who  are  too  l^zy  to  ufe  their  feet,  lofe  . 
the  ufe  of  them  by  indolence  and  luxury.  More- 
over, I  am  free  from  that  tormenting  paflion,  en- 
vy, often  ftrongly  expreffed  in  the  features  of  the 
gentry;  who  are  fo  fond  of  empty  pomp,  as  to  fa- 
crifice  every  domeftic  and  public  virtue  to  the 
fhrine  of  pageantry.  I  have  no  real  eftate,  but  v 
a  tenant  at  will  to  my  landlord;  and  he  indeed  is 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  proprietor  of  what  he 
poffeffes,  but  in  common  with  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. The  higheft,  as  well  as  the  loweft,  is  a  te- 
nant at  will  to  his  lord,  and  may  be  obliged  to 
quit  his  large  poffeffions  as  fuddenly,  and  perhaps 
more  relu&antly,  than  his  reputed  vafial,  efpeci- 
ally  if  he  confiders  that  he  muft  afterwards  give 
an  account  of  his  ftewardfhip.  I  deep  more  void 
of  fear  in  my  cottage,  than  many  rich  people  do 
in  their  fuperb  manfions.     No  enemy  lurks  within 

doors, 
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doors,  nor  don  any  watch  without/  to  furprize, 
murder,  or  plunder  me;  for  I  have  nothing  worth 
the  notice  of  a  houfe-breaker,  nor  would  Any  one 
be  benefited  by  my  death,  and  therefore  no  one 
can  have  any  motive  to  difturb  my  reft  by  rob- 
bing me  of  my  goods,  or  depriving  me  of  my  life. 


ANECDOTE 

O    F 

A    YOUNG    LADY. 

A  Young  lady,  who  lived  in  the  North,  was  on 
the  point  of  marriage  with  a  young  gentle- 
man whom  (he  was  dotingly  fond  of,  and  by 
whom  (he  was  greatly  beloved.  She  was  at  the 
fame  time  admired  by  a  pcrfon  of  high  rank,  but 
whofe  paffion,  as  he  was  already  married,  was 
confequently  difhonourable.  He  was  determined, 
however,  at  any  rate,  to  indulge  his  vicious  flame; 
but  as  fhe  was  a  pcrfon  of  the  ftri&cft  honour,  he 
was  obliged  to  aft  cautioufly,  and  keep  his  views 
a  fecret.  Knowing  her  propenfity  to  gaming,  he 
laid  a  fnare  for  her,  into  which  fhe  fell,  to  the 
great  diminution  of  her  fortune.  This  he  took 
care  to  have  represented  with  the  mod  aggravat- 
ing 
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log  circumftances  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  fhe 
was  engaged.  His  friends  painted  to  bim  the 
dreadful  inconvenience  of  his  taking  a  gamefter  to 
wife;  that  poverty,  difeafe,  and  probably  difho-* 
nour  to  his  bed,  were  the  likely  confequences;  m 
a  word,  they  managed  matters  fo  as  to-  break  off 
(he  match.  The  villain  who  occafioned  the  breach 
between  the  lovers,  notwithftanding,  miffed  his 
wicked  ends;  his  addreffesand  propofals  met  with 
contempt  and  abhorrence;  yet,  though  fhe  pre- 
ferved  her  chaftity,  the  lofs  of  her  intended  fpoufe, 
to  whom  (he  was  fo  paflionately  attached,  threw 
her  into  a  decline,  which  in  a  few  months  put  an 
end  to  her  life. 


ANECDOTE. 

ABOUT  the  year  1759,  a  remarkable  adven* 
turer,  named  Amine,  or  Imrncn,  found  his 
way  from  India  to  London.  Though  defcended 
from  an  opulent  family,  a  wild  effort  of  juvenile 
patriotifm  incited  him  to  work  his  paflage  to  Bri- 
tain, in  fearch  of  military  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. After  many  diftrefles  he  arrived  at  Wrap- 
ping, where,  on  his  firft  landing,  the  landlady 
defired  to  know  his  name;  this  puzzled  him;  he 

thought 
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thought  that  his  own  name  would  found  ill  in  Eftg* 
lifh  ears;  he  determined  to  give  himfelf  that  ap- 
pellation by  which  the  failors  had  ufually  called 
him ;  and  which  though  he  did  not  comprehend 
it,  he  thought  muft  be  entirely  applicable  to  him. 
He  innocently  told  the  landlady,  therefore,  that 
his  name  was  Cock-eyed  fon-of-a-b  ;  which 
was  the  term  bellowed  on  him  by  the  failors. 


THE    PULPIT 

THE 

ENGINE  of  REFORMATION. 

THE  pulpit  therefore  (arid  I  name  it,  fill'd 
With  folemn  awe,  that  bids  me  well  beware 
With  what  intent  I  touch  the  holy  thing) — 
The  pulpit  (when  the  fat' rift  has  at  laft, 
Strutting  and  vap'ring  in  an  empty  fchool, 
Spent  all  his  force  and  made  no  profelyte)— 
I  fay  the  pulpit  (in  the  fober  ufe 
Of  its  legitimate  peculiar  pow'rs) 
Muft  ftand  acknowledged  while  the  world  fhall 

(land, 
The  moft  important  and  cffeQual  guard, 

Support 
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Support,  and  ornament,  of  virtue's  caufe. 
There  ftands  the  meffenger  of  truth;  there  ftaiids 
The  legate  of  the  fkies :  his  theme  divine, 
His  office  facred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  fpeaks  out 
Its  thunders;  and  by  him,  in  drains  as  fweet 
As  angels  ufe,  the  gofpel  whifpers  peace. 
He  ftablifhes  the  ftrong,  reftores  the  weak, 
Reclaims  the  wand'rer,  binds  the  broken  heart* 
And,  arm'd  himfelf  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnifhes  With  arm* 
Bright  as  his  own;  and  trains,  by  ev'ry  rule 
Of  holy  difclpline,  to  glorious  war, 
The  facramental  hoft  of  God's  eleft. 


ANECDOTE 

O    F 

QUEEN    ELIZABETH. 

^\NE  of  her  purveyors  having  behaved  with 
V>/  fome  injuftice  in  the  county  of  Kent,  one 
of  the  farmers  of  that  county  went  to  the  Queen's 
palace  at  Greenwich,  and  watching  the  time  when 
the  Queen  went  to  take  her  ufual  walk  in  the 
morning,  cried  out  loud  enough  for  her  majefty 

G  g  to 
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to  hear,  "  Pray  which  is  the  Queen  F'  She  replied 
very  gracioufly,  cc  I  am  youT  Queen;  what  would 
you  have  with  me?"  You  (replied  the  farmer)  are 
one  of  the  r»Feft  women  I  ever  few,  and  can  eat 
no  more  than  my  daughter  Madge,  who  is  thought 
ihe  pfopereft  lafs  in  the  parifb,  though  far  fhort  of 
you:  but  that  Queen  Elizabeth  I  look  for,  de- 
vours fo  many  of  my  ducks,  hens,  and  capons,  as 
I  am  not  able  to  live." 

The  Queen,  always  aufpicious  to  fuits  made 
through  the  mediation  of  her  comely  fhape,  en- 
quired who  was  the  purveyor,  and  caufed  him  ta 
be  hanged. 


ANECDOTE 

o    F 

Anne,  Queen  of  England. 

WHEN  the  hufband  of  this  Princefs,  George 
Prince  of  Denmark,  joined  King  William, 
James  the  Second  merely  faid,  "  What,  has  the 
iittle  EjlilpoJfibU  left  me  at  lad?"     But  when  he 
heard  of  Anne's  defeftion  he  faid,  "  Good  God, 
am  I  then  abandoned  by  my  children?" 

It 
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It  appears  by  the  Memoirs  of  the  times,  that 
Anne  was  very  anxious  that  no  violence  fhould 
be  offered  to  her  brother's  life,  when  he  fought  in 
the  French  army  againft  thofe  of  the  Allies.    Had 
this  Princefs  lived  longer,  great  efforts  would 
mod  probably  .have  been  made  to  place  him  upon 
the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms  after  her  death. 
The   Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke  were  well  affefted  to  his  fucceffion ;  Lord 
Oxford  was  wavering.     Sarah  Dutchefs  of  Marl-    »    _ 
borough,  in  her  cc  opinions,'*  fays,  "  The  Queen's    .. 
journey  to  Nottingham  was  purely  accidental,  but 
occafioned  by  the  great  fright  fhe  was  in  when 
King  James  the  Second  returned  to  Salifbury; 
upon  which  fhe  faid  (he  would  jump  out  of  the 
window  rather  than  fee  her  father;  and  upon  that 
fent  to  the   Bifhop  of  London  to  confult  with 
others  what  (he  fhould  do,  who  carried  her  into 
the  City,  and  from  thence  to  Nottingham.     She 
was  never  expenfive,  but  faved  money  out  of  her 
50,000/*.  a-year,  which,  after  fhe  came  to  the 
crown,  was  paid  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
which  was  his  by  right.     She  made  no  fooliih 
buildings,    nor  bought  one  jewel  in  the  whole 
time  of  her  reign.'' 


C  g  2  REVENGE. 


^ 
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REVENGE. 

TJIDARNES,    Statira's  father,  a  Perfian  of 
■*■  •*■  very  great  quality,  was  governor  of  one  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  the  empire.     Statira 
was  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty,  which  indu- 
ced Artaxerxes  the  king  to  marry  her,  who  was 
then  called  Arfaces.     At  the  fame  time  Teriteuch-r 
roes,  Statira's  brother,  married  Hanaeftris,  Arfa- 
ces filter,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius  and  Pa- 
ryfatis;  in  favour  of  which  marriage  Teriteuchmes, 
upon  his  father's  death,  had  his  government  given 
him.     There  was  at  the  fame  time  another  filler 
in  this  family,  no  lefs  beautiful  than  Statira,  and 
who  befides,  excelled  in  the  arts  of  fhooting  with 
a  bow,  and  throwing  the  dart.     Teriteuchmes  her 
brother  conceived  a  criminal  paffion  for  her,  and 
to  gratify  it,  refolved  to  fet  himfelf  at  liberty,  by 
killing  Hameftris,  whom  he  had  efpoufcd.    Darius 
having  been  informed  of  this  projeft,  by  the  force 
of  prefents  and  promifes,  engaged  Udiaftes,  Teri- 
teuchmes's  friend  and  confidant,   to  prevent  fo 
black  a  dcfign,  by  affaflinating  him.     He  obeyed, 
and  had  for  his  reward  the  government  of  him  he 
had  put  to  death  with  his  own  hands.     Amongft 
Teriteuchmcs's  guards  was  a  fon  of  Udiafles,  cal- 
led Mithridates,  very  much  attached  to  his  matter. 
The  young  gentleman  upon  hearing  that  his  father 

had 
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had  committed  this  murder  in  perfon,  uttered  all 
manner  of  imprecation  againft  him,   and  full  of 
horror  for  fo  infamous  and  villainous  an  a&ion, 
feized  on  the  city  Zaris,   and  openly  revolting, 
declared  for  the  eftablifhment  of  Tcriteuchmcs's 
fon  ;  but  that  young  man  could  not  hold  out  long 
againft  Darius.     He  was  blocked  up  in  the  place 
with  the  fon  of  Teriteuchmes,  whom  he  had  with 
him  ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the  children  of  Hidarnes 
vtere  put  in  prifofc,  and  delivered  to  Paryfatis,  tp 
do  with  them  as  that  mother,  cxafperated  to  the 
Jaft  excefs,  by  the  treatment  cither  done  or  inten- 
ded her  daughter    Hameftris,    fhould   think   fit. 
That  cruel   princefs  began   by  caufing    Rofana, 
whofe  beauty  had  been  the  occafion  of  this  evil*, 
to  be  fawed  in  two,  and  ordered  the  reft  to  be  put 
to  death,  except   Statira,  whofe  life  fhe  granted 
to  the  tears  and  moft  tender  and  ardent  folicita-* 
tions  of  Arfaces,  whofe  love  for  his  wife  made  him 
fpare  no  pains  for  her  preservation. 

Statira,  as  foon  as  her  hufband  was  upon  the 
throne,  caufes  Udiafles  to  be  delivered  up  to  her. 
She  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and  made 
him  die  in  the  moft  exquifite  torments  (lie  could 
invent,  to  punifh  the  crime  which  had  occafioned 
(he  ruyi  of  her  family. 

Cyrus 
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Cyrus,  the  Ton  of  Darius  and  Paiyfatis,  law 
with  pain  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes,   the  huf- 
band  of  Statira,  on  the  throne,  and  therefore  de- 
termined if  poffible  to  put  him  to  death,  and  feize 
the  government.     With  this  view  an  army  was 
raited,  and   hoftilitiei  commenced,  the  news  of 
which  occafioned  great  trouble  at  court.     Paryfa- 
tis  was  looked  upon  as  the  principal  caufe  of  this 
war,   and  all  perfons  in  her  fervice  and  intereft 
were  fufpeded  of  holding  intelligence  with  Cyrus. 
Statira,  efpecially,  the  reigning  queen,  reproached 
her  inceffantly,  in  the  moft  violent  terms.  ,€  Where 
is  now,  "  laid  fhe  to  her,  "  that  faith  you  have  fo 
often  engaged  for  your  fon's  behaviour?    Where 
thofe  ardent  prayers  you  employed  to  preferve 
from  death  that  confpirator  againft  his  king  and 
brother?  Tis  your  unhappy  fondnefs  has  kindled 
this  war,  and  plunged  us  into  an  abyfs  of  misfor- 
tunes."    The  antipathy   and  hatred  of  the   two 
queens  againft  each  other  were  already  much  in- 
flamed by  fuch  warm  reproaches.     We  fhall  fee 
what  confequences  they  had.     Artaxerxes  affem- 
bled  a  numerous  army  to  receive  his  brother,  and 
a  battle  was  fought  at  Cunaxa,   about  twenty  five 
leagues  from  Babylon,  which  proved  fatal  to  Cy- 
rus, who  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet.     Some  fay 
by  the  wound  given  him   by  the  king;  others  af- 
linn  be  was  killed  by  a  Carian  foldier.      Mithri- 
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dates  a  youdg  nobleman,  aflerted  that  he  had  given 
him  the  mortal  ftroke  with  a  javelin,  which  en- 
tered  his   temple  and   pierced    his    head    quite 
through.     As  the  king  believed  he  killed   Cyrtis 
with  his  own  hand,  and  looked  upon  that  a&iota 
as  the  mbft  glorious  of  his  life,  he  defired  that  all 
the  world   fhould   think   the   fame*    and    it  was 
wounding  him  in  the  mod  tender  part  to  difpute 
that  honour,  or  endeavour  to  divide  it  with   him. 
The  Carian  foldier,  whom  we  mentioned  before, 
not  contented  with   the  great  prefents  the  king 
made  him,  perpetually  declared  to  all  that  would 
hear  him,  that  none  but  himfelf  had  killed  Cyrus; 
and  that  the  king  did  htm  great  ircjuftice  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  glory  due  to  him.  •  The  prince, 
upon  being  informed  of  that  infolence,  determined 
to  revenge  the  affront,  and  had  the  weaknefs  and 
cruelty  to  caufe  him  to  be  delivered  to  Paryfatis, 
who  had  fworn  the  deftru&ion   of  alt  thofe  who 
had  any  fhare  in  the  death  of  her  fon.     Animated 
by  her  barbarous  revenge,  flie  commanded  ther  exe- 
cutioner to  take  that  unfortunate  wretch,  and  to 
make  hi  m  fuffer  the  moil  exquifite   tortures  for 
ten  days;  then  after  they  had  torn  out  his  tycs9 
to  pour  molten  brafs  into  his  ears,  till  he  expired 
in  that  cruel  mifery;    which  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted. 

Mithridates 
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Mithridatcs  alfo,  having  boafted  at  an  enter- 
tainment, where  he  had  heated  his  brain  with 
wine,  that  it  was  lie  who  gave  Cyrus  the  mortal 
wound,  paid  very  dear  for  that  fottifh  and  im- 
prudent vanity.  He  was  condemned  to  fuffer  the 
punilhment  of  the  troughs,  one  of  the  mod  cruel 
that  ever  was  invented,  and  after  having  Ian- 
guifhed  in  torment  during  feventeeri  days,  died 
at  lad  in  exquifuc  mifery. 

There  only  remained  for  the  final  execution  of 
her  proje£t,  and  fully  to  fatiate  her  vengeance,- 
the  punifhment  of  the  king's  eunuch  Mefabates, 
who,  by  his  matters  order,  had  cut  off  the  head 
and  hand  of  Cyrus.  But  as  there  was  nothing  to 
take  hold  of  in  his  conduct,  Paryfatis  laid  this 
fnarc  for  him:  She  was  a  woman  of  great  addrefs, 
had  abundance  of  wit,  and  excelled  in  playing  at 
a  certain  game  at  dice.  After  the  war,  fhe  had 
been  reconciled  to  the  king,  played  often  with 
him,  was  of  all  his  parties,  had  an  unbounded 
complaifancc  for  him,  and  fo  far  from  contradict- 
ing him  in  any  thing,  prevented  his  defires,  and 
did  not  even  blufli  at  indulging  his  paffions.  But 
flic  took  fpecial  care  never  to  lofe  fight  of  him, 
and  to  leave  Statira  as  little  alone  with  him  as  (lie 
could,  defiring  to  gain  an  abfolute  afcendancy  over 
her  fon.  One  day,  feeing  the  king  intirely  un- 
employed, 
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employed,   and  with  no  thoughts  but  diverting 
himfelf,  (he  propofed  playing  at   dice  with  hint 
for  a  certain  fum,  to  which  he  readily  contented. 
"She  differed  him  to  win,  and  paid  down  the  mo- 
ney.    But  affe&ing  regret  and  vexation,  (he  pref- 
fed  him  to  begin  again,   and  to  play  with  her  for 
an  eunuch.     The  king,  who  fufpe&ed  nothing, 
complied,  and  they  agreed  to  accept  five  of  the 
favourite  eunuchs  on  each  fide;  that  the  winner 
fhould  take  their  choice  out  of  the  reft;  and  the 
lofer  be  bound  to  deliver  him.     Having  made 
thefe   conditions,   they  fat  down  to  play.     The 
queen  was  all  attention  to  the  game,  and  made  ufe 
of  all  her  {kill  and  addrefs  in  it.     She  won,  and 
chofe  Mefabates;  for  he  was  not  one  of  the  excep- 
ted.    As  foon  as  (he  got  him  into  heir  poffeffion, 
before  the  king  could  have  the  leaft   fufpicion  of 
the  revenge  (he  meditated,  (he  delivered  him  to 
the  executioners,  and  commanded  them  to   flay 
him  alive,  to  lay  him  afterwards  upon  three  crois 
bars,  and  to  ftretch  his  (kin  at  large  before  his 
cyes9  upon  two  (lakes  prepared  for  that  purpofe; 
which  was  performed  accordingly.      When  the 
king  knew  it,  he  was  extremely  concerned,  and 
violently  angry  with  his  mother.     All  thefe  cruel- 
ties feem  to  have  been  only  e flays  and  prepara- 
tions for  a  greater  crime   Paryfatis  meditated. 
She  had  retained  at  heart  a  violent  hatred  for 

H  h  Queen 
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Q»resi  ifsnra,  -which  fhe  had  ilufered  id  efeape 
her  loon  many  jccafiuns.     She  perceived  plainlv, 
chat  her  ircriit  **:th  die  kinjj  her  Con  was  only  the 
^fet  if  .us  refpecr  aid  cnnSrtrrannn   for  her  as 
ais  mother;  whereas  diac  iir  Statira.  was   founded 
in  *.n*rc  and  canfffiracr,  ie  heft  lecnriry  af  credit 
with  iiini*    She  refaived^  ciierefbre  to  rid  herfelf 
whatever  it  cn4  her,  cf  ib  fui  mufahie  a  rrvaL  For 
die  fliers  certain  attainment  of  her  ends,  fhe  feigned 
a  rscnnciiiaucn  with. her  iaajhter-in-Iaw,  and  treat- 
ed  her  w:di  all  die  ercerior  marks  of  fincere  friend- 
fh;p  and  real  confidence.     The  two  queens,  ap- 
pearing cierefbee  to  have  fbrgpesen  their  former 
fafpicioos  and  differences,   Irred  veil  together, 
few  one  another  a*  before,   ar.d  did  eat  a:  each 
other  j  a^artmena.     But  as  both  of  them  knew 
hew  much  the  friendship  and  cireffcsof  the  court 
were  to  be  relied  on,  efpecially  among  the    wo- 
men, they  were  neither  of  tfcem  deceived  in  the 
other;  and  the  fame  fears  always  fubfifting,   they 
kept  upon  their  guard,  and  never  eat  but  of  the 
fa-r.e   difhes  and  pieces.     Could  one  believe  it 
poffible  to  deceive  fo  attentive  and  cautious  a  vi- 
gilance!   Paryfatis,  one  day  when  her  daughter 
in-law  was  at  table  with  her,  took  an  exquifite 
bird  that  had  been  ferved  up,    cut  in  two  parts, 
gave  one  half  to  Statira,  and  eat  the  other  herfelf. 
Statira  foon  after  was  feized  with  (harp  pains ; 

and 
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and  having  quitted  the  table,  died  in  the  mod  hor- 
rible convulfions,  not  without  infpiring  the  king 
with  the  mod  violent  fufpicion  of  his  mother,  of 
whofe  cruelty  and  revengeful  fpirit  he  was  fuffici- 
ently  fenfible  before.  He  made  the  ftri&eft  en- 
quiry into  the  crime  ;  all  his  mother's  domeftics 
were  feized  and  put  to  the  queftion;  when  Gygis, 
one  of  Paryfatis's  women  and  confidants,  confef- 
fed  the  whole..  She  had  caufed  one  fide  of  a 
knife  to  be  rubbed  with  poifon,  fo  that  Paryfatis, 
having  cut  the  bird  in  two,  put  the  found  part  in- 
to her  own  mouth  dire&ly,  and  gave  Statira  the 
other  that  was  poifoncd.  Gygis  was  put  to  death 
after  the  manner  the  Perfians  punifhed  prifoners, 
which  is  thus :  they  lay  their  head  upon  a  very 
great  and  very  broad  ftone,  and  beat  upon  it  with 
another  till  they  are  entirely  crufhed,  and  have 
no  remains  of  their  former  figure.  As  for  Pary- 
fatis the  king  contented  himfelf  with  confining  her 
to  Babylon,  where  fhe  demanded  to  retire;  and 
told  her  that  he  would  never  fet  his  foot  within  it 
whilfl  fhe  was  there. 

We  fee  here  the  terrible  effefts  of  female  re- 
venge, and,  in  general,  of  what  exceffes  they  are 
capable,  who  find  themfelves  above  all  laws,  and 
have  no  other  rule  for  their  afctions  than  their  own 
vill  and  paffions. 

H  h  2  THE 
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TWO   HEROINES 

.OR     THE 

SACRIFICES  of  LOVE  to  VIRTUE. 
A  MORAL  TALE. 

^TPHREE  years  had  pafled  fincc  the  Count  dc 
-*-      Marlines  had  married  the  heirefs  of  the 
ho ufe  of  Thomont.     The  parents  on  both  fides 
had  refolved  on  this  match,   merely  to  terminate 
the.  long  quarrels  between  the  two  families,  and 
to  unite  their  vaft  eftates  in  the  married  pair. 
Their  refpeQive  taftes,  in  courfe,  were  not  con- 
fulted;  and  yet  they  lived  together  in  perfe6t  har- 
mony.      Marlines,  it  is  true,  was  one  of  thofc 
benign  charafters,  which  nothing  can  refift,  and 
Matilda  de  Thomont,  formed  by  the  Graces^  and 
tendernefs  itfelf,  after  being  married   three  years, 
was  incapable  of  comprehending  the   utility   of 
prefcribing  as  a  duty — the  fupreme  pleafure  of 
loving  a  hufband.     The   tendernefs  of  Marlines 
was  equal  to  her  own ;  but  in  vain  was  every  ef- 
fort to  conceal  a  fecret  chagrin,  which  in  fpite  of 
bimfelf  was  too  apparent,  and  which   tended  ftill 
more  to  engage  the  moft  affeftionate  attention^ 
of  Matilda.     Often  invQluntary  fighs  efcaped  him 

and, 
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and  folitude  he  would  feek  in  the  deep  recefles 
of  a  neighbouring  wood :  but  the  moment  Matilda 
appeared,  he  flew  to  meet  her,  and  by  the  tender- 
eft  careffes  endeavoured  to  banifh  the  fufpicions 
Ihe  might  have  formed.  For  a  long  time  fhe  w^s 
apprehenfive  that  fhe  herfelf  was  the  caufe  of 
thefe  fad  reveries;  unable  to  comprehend  that  a 
happy  and  contented  Love  could  produce  effeQs, 
which  (he  experienced  not. 

Having  one  day,  in  order  to  furprize  hinj, 
concealed  herfelf  in  a  thicket,  to  which  (he  knew 
he  was  to  come,  fhe  heard  him  pronounce  thefe 
words,  accompanied  with  tears :  What  a  wretched 
fate  is  mine!  In  the  midft  of  affluence,  beloved 
by  the  lovlieft  of  women,  on  whom  I  confer  all 
the  happinefs  that  can  depend  on  me — and  yet 
I — I  myfelf  cannot  be  happy' !  Matilda  burfting 
from  the  hedge,  and  embracing  Marlines: «  You 
cannot  .be  happy!'  {he  exclaimed,  4  Oh !  Hea- 
vens !  tell  me^r-tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  diffipate 
your  griefs.  Tell  me  what  facrifices  you  require 
of  me.  There  are  none,  my  life  not  excepted, 
that  I  am  not  ready  to  make/  Marlines,  afto- 
nifhed  at  this  unexpected  addrefs,  loaded  her  with 
careffes,  and  befought  her  to  be  calm.  Matilda, 
trembling,  entreated  him  to  inform  her  whether 
(he  was  not  the  innocent  caufe  of  his  fufFerings. 

<  No/ 
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•  No/  faid  he,  *  you  a^ne  could  diflipate  my 
chagrins,  were  they  not  of  a  nature  lhat.no  reme- 
dy can  cure/ 

Matilda  now  became  melancholy  in  her  turn. 
She  reproached  the  Count  with  not  repofing  that 
confidence  in  her  that  (he  merited.  *  Why/  faid 
he,  4  fhould  you  wifh  me  to  communicate  griefs 
to  you,  that  ought  to  be  only  mine.' — f  Grief  in- 
fcnlibly  van ilhes  in  the  communication;  and  am 
I  not  certain  of  your  love?  Of  what  then  can  I 
be  apprchcnfive  ?  Speak  I  befeech  you.  Your 
filence  is  yet  more  cruel  than  the  fevereft  truths 
you  can  have  to  tell  me.' — 4  By  our  facred  love  I 
entreat  you  to  fet  fome  bounds  to  curiofity.  It 
hath  been  fatal  to  many  a  wife,  endued  with  too 
much  fenfibility.' — *  You  make  me  tremble:  and 
with  what  can  my  delicacy  be  alarmed  ?  allure  me 
that  you  love  me,  and  do  not  fear  to  afflid  me/ — 
'  But  ah !  if  in  this  fatal  confidence  you  fhould 
learn  that  you  have  a  rival?  *  No  matter;  al- 
though you  fhould  prefer  a  rival  to  me,  I  will  yet 
fear  nothing;  You  have  a  noble  heart,  and  my 
unceafing  aflcdion  fhall  at  length  induce  you  to 
forget  her.'  «Oh!  my  adorable  wife,  how  excellent 
you  are !  I  will  tell  you  all.  A  longer  filence 
would  be  triafon  to  vou.* 
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I  love  you,  my  dear  Matilda,  with  the  tendered 
affe&ion;  but  before  our  parents,  unknown  to  us 
had  formed  our  happy  union,  Love,  Virtue,  and 
Beauty,  had  confpired  againft  my  heart :  I  loved, 
without  hope  an  objccl  which  is  the  torment  of 
fny  life,  and  which  in  vain  I  endeavour  to  banifli 
from  my  thoughts. 

*;  I  did  not  experience  the  power  of  Love  till 
I  had  attained  my  eighteenth  year.  One  of  my 
friends  who  was  going  to  be  married  in  Pro- 
vence, wrote  to  me  to  buy  fome  jewels  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  I  entered  into  the  firft  jeweller's  fhopf 
and  while  I  was  difputing  the  price  with  the  jew- 
eller, his  daughter  appeared.  I  was  (truck  with 
her  modefty  and  beauty,  and  fome  words  (he 
fpoke  to  her  father  affe&ed  my  whole  heart.  Her 
voice,  her  air,  her  flighted  movement,  had  fome- 
thing  inexpreflibly  enchanting.  Nature  has  doubt* 
lefs  ordered  it,  that  every  man  fhould  be  fenfible 
to  a  plarticular  kind  of  beauty.  I  had  feen  women 
more  beautiful  than  Sophia;  but  not  one  had 
made  the  impreflion  which  I  then  experienced* 
She  could  net  fail  to  perceive  the  fenfations  of 
my  heart,  and,  blufhing  with  unafft  clcd  loveli- 
nefs,  (he  retired.  I  had  all  the  difficulty  imagi- 
nable to  tear  myfelf  fro.n  this  fafcinating  fpot. 
The  image  of  Sophia  purfued  me  every  where.    I 

returned 
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Returned  many  times  to  her  father's  Chop,   under 
pretence  of  buying  more  jewels.     I  contracted  an 
acquaintance  with  her  mother,-  and  was  charmed 
to  fee  every  thing  virtuous  in  this  family**  I  had 
been  hitherto  unable  to  fpeak  to  Sophia,  but  in 
the  prcfeoce  of  her  parents;  but  one  day  the  hap- 
py moment  arrived,   when  the  was  alone  in  the 
fliop.     I  entered  trembling.     As  foon  as  (he  faw 
mc,  (he  feemed  difconcerted,  and  before  I  couid 
afk  her  a  (ingle  queftion,  (he  told  me  with  a  fal- 
tering voice  and  downcaft  eyes,  that  her  parents 
were  gone  out.     *c  Charming  Sophia,"  faid  I,  "  it 
is  not  them  I  feek:  it  is  you  only,  you,  who  have 
robbed  me  of    my  repofe  ^nd  my  liberty;    you 
without  whom  I  cannot  exift." — "  \  am  quite  con- 
ccrncd/'    anfwercd    Sophia   innocently,   <f  that    I 
have  been  the  caufe  of  fuch  uneafinefs,  fince  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  remove  it." — tc  Ah !  Sophia, 
you  alone  can  remove  it.     Tell  me  only  that  my 
paflion  does  not  difpleafe  you,  and  I   (hall  think 
invfcif  the  happieft  of    men." — "Your  paflion! 
Ah!  Sir,  young  as  you  are,  and  formed  to  pleafe 
the  handfomeft  of  women  of  your  own  rank,  I  can 
never  imagine  that  you  ferioufly  think  of  a  girl 
in  my  iituation.,, — u  Rank  my  Sophia,,  is  nothing. 
Nature  and  Love   never   knew   any    other   than 
Virtue  and  Beauty.     You  poffefs  thefe;  you  arc; 
formed  to  reign  in  every  heart,"  i€  At!  Sir,  at 

your 
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ytfti*  age  one  may  be  inattentive  to  the  prejudice* 
of  the  world. — c<  No,  Sophia.     You  ate  the  firft 
that  has  taught  me  that  I  have  a  heart,  and  I  know 
my  heart  too  well  not  to  fweair  to  you,  that  thefe 
fentiments  can  never  be  effaced/'*— cc  I  believe 
you  are   fincere,  and  I  will  fpeak  to  you  with 
equal  fincerity.    I  confefs,  that,  without  being  am* 
bitious,  you  lead  me  to  wifh  that  my  rank  were 
equal  to  yours,  or  that  yours  were  as  low  as  mine. 
But  as  this  circumftance  is  unalterable,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  fee  the  neceffity  we  are  under  of  ab- 
folutely  renouncing  each  other.     I  am  determin- 
ed never  to  encourage  a  paffion,  that  would  fully 
my  honour,  or  deftroy  your  fortune.     Adieu,  Sir* 
we  mtift  avoid  each  other." 

At  thefe  words,  Sophia  called  fome  perfon  into 
~  the  (hop,  and  immediately  retired;  but  I  perceiv* 
ed,    notwithftanding  her  feeming  (irmnefs,   fome 
marks  of  agitation,  and  fome  tears,  which  (h«i 
could  not  conceal  4     I  left  the  (hop   a  moment 
after,  overwhelmed  with  grief.     From  this  mo- 
ment (he  avoided  all  converfation  with  me.     In 
vain  were  all  my  efforts,  till  I  learned  one  day, 
that  (he  was  to  go  to  a  ball  with  her  mother,   on 
occafion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  friends,  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  goldfmith.     This  was  an  enter- 
tainment to  which  the  father  had  invited  all  the 

I  i  perfonj 
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perfons  of  quality  whom  he  ferved,  as  is  cuRo 
mary  in  Paris.  I  contrived  that  the  Marquis  de— ^ 
'who  was  invited,  fhould  introduce  me  into  the 
party,  but  without  acquainting  him  with  my  views. 
The  matter  of  the  houfe  received  us  with  a  noble 
welcome ;  and  I  could  not  but  obferve,  that  the 
eafy  gaiety,  the  refpe&ful  manners,  and  the  good 
fenfe,  which  reigned  in  this  aflembly,  were  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  airs  of  importance  without  dignity, 
and  the  unintelligible  fmall  talk  of  what  is  called 
good  company. 

I  had  no  difficulty  to  difcover  Sophia  in  the 
crowd.  I  approached  her  under  cover  of  my 
mafk,  and  fnatching  the  firft  moment  in  which  I 
could  fpeak  to  her  at  liberty,  I  defcribed  all  my 
fufferings  fince  (he  had  condemned  me  to  forget 
her.  *  Command  me,'  faid  I,  f  what  is  within  my 
power  to  obey.  And  is  it  then  fuch  a  crime  to 
love  you  ?  Can  the  moft  rigid  virtue  be  offended 
-with  a  fecret  homage  ?  Even  the  moft  powerful 
monarchs  have  no  empire  over  hearts.  Forget 
you!  No,  Sophia."  never.  In  vain,  when  I  fol- 
low you,  do  you  affeQ  indifference  and  difdain. 
In  vain,  when  I  meet  your  eyes,  do  you  avert 
them  with  anger." — *  Ah!  Sir,  how  remote  is  my 
heart  from  the  harfh  fentiments  you  imagine! 
Happy  would  it  be  for  me  jf  I  could  entertain 

fuch 
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fach  in  reality." — Cf  What  do  you  fay  my  charm- 
ing Sophia  ?  And  have  I  been  fo  fupremely  hap- 
py as  to  infpire  you  with  fimilar  fentiments.  But, 
'why  then  do  you  thus  avoid  me?" — €<  Becaufe  I 
owe  it  to  your  happinefs;  we  can  never  be  uni- 
ted I" — fft  Love  has  worked  greater  miracles  than 
this.  Ah!  if  the  tendered  afliduities,  if  the  fhar- 
ing  of  my  fortune  could  but  conquer  thefe  preju- 
dices/'— 

At  thefe  words,  Fortune  and  Prejudices,  So- 
phia gave  me  a  fevere  and  chilling  look.  "  Do, 
I  underftand  you  rightly?  Would  you  have  the 
bafenefs  of  thofe  wretches,  who  never  app*o3ch 
our  fex  but  with  difhonourable  views?  What 
opinion  mull  you  have  formed  of  me,  if  you  can 
imagine  that  I  would  grant  that  to  your  degrading 
gifts,  which  I  would  refufe  to  your  virtues?'*— - 
Ah!  I  exclaimed,  *  on  what  foundation  do  you 
accufe  me  of  entertaining  fuch  humiliating  ideas? 
If  I  offer  to  divide  my  fortune  with  you,  it  is 
with  the  title  of  wife  to  the  mod  ardent  of  lo- 
vers."— «*  Oh !  no,  that  can  never  be.  I  (hould 
difgracethe  man  I  love." — "Treat  me  with  as 
much  rigour  as  you  pleafe,  but  never  impute  fuch 
unworthy  fentiments  to  me.  Yes,  tell  me  this  mo- 
ment that  you  will  be  mine,  and  to-morrow  I  will 
I  i  *  demand 
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demand  your  parents'  content.    I  will  marry  yon 
in  fpite  of  mine." 

Joy  feemed  to  fparkle  in  Sophia's  eyes.  But 
it  was  momentary.  A  melancholy  reverie  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  fome  tears  ftole  down  her  lovely 
cheeks.  At  length,  breaking  a  painful  filence,  (he 
defired  a  month  in  order  to  confider  of  this  im- 
portant ftep ;  and  that  I  might  have  all  the  time 
that  was  requifite  to  deliberate  on  the  confluen- 
ces of  fuch  an  unequal  match,  (he  required  that 
during  this  interval  I  fhould  abfolutely  avoid  her, 
u  Believe  me,"  Ihe  added,  u  what  I  demand  is 
eflential  to  your  happinefs.  Thefe  words  which 
I  interpreted  as  favourable  to  my  hopes,  induced 
me  to  accede  to  her  demands,  and  the  next  day  I 
retired  into  the  country. 

KTever  was  an  abfence  from  the  objeft  of  the 
tnoft  paffionate  love  fupported  more  agreeably. 
The  given  period  I  doubted  not  would  be  the 
commencement  of  my  happinefs.  Three  weeks 
had  paffed,  and  I  counted  the  hours  that  delayed 
our  union,  when  I  received  this  letter. 

The  Count,  prefenting  the  letter  to  Matilda, 
entreated  her  to  read  it,  as  the  fubjeft  was  too 
$$e£ting  for  him.     It  was  as  follows. 

«Thc 
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"  The  facrifice,  which  I  owed  to  the  mod  ge- 
nerous of  men,  is  now  accomplifhed.  Your  love 
was  on  the  paint  of  ruining  you,  and  all  my  life 
I  fhould  have  had  to  reproach  myfelf  with  being 
the  caufe  of  that  ruin.  I  had  every  thing  to  fear 
for  myfelf:  a  little  more,  and  perhaps  I  had  be- 
come your  accomplice.  But  for  the  facred  prin- 
ciples of  religion  of  the  two  expedients  which  re- 
mained to  deliver  you  from  me,  perhaps  I  might 
have  preferred  death  itfelf  to  the  ftep  which  I 
have  taken.  Whatever  tendernefs  you  might  have 
for  me,  I  queftion  whether  it  can  equal  that 
which  I  feel  for  you,  I  have  hefitated  to  make 
this  confeflion.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  heigh- 
ten your  regrets,  on  the  other  it  gives  you  an  ex- 
ample of  the  duties  which  honour  requires.  Such 
a  marriage  as  you  had  determined  upon  would 
have  embroiled  you  with  your  family  beyond  the 
hope  of  reconciliation.  And  with  what  face  could 
you  have  feen  me  expofed  to  the  contempt  of 
-.  your  relations?  Could  we  have  remained  unmb- 
vfcd  by  the  confideration  that  we  were  the  caufe 
of  unfpeakable  grief  to  a  venerable  mother,  and 
perhaps  even  of  her  death?  For  that  grief,  which 
has  its  fource  in  rooted  prejudices,  how  abfurd 
however,  is  more  exquifitely  pungent  than  that 
which  fprings  from  the  real  misfortunes  incident 
to  human  life.     Your  Uncles  of  whofe  vaft  eflates 

you 


you  are  now  the  heir,  would  have  altered  the  fuc-* 
ceflion  in  favor  of  other  relations.  You  would 
have  plunged  into  a  variety  of  mifery,  and  I 
fhould  have  had  the  guilty  confeioufnefs  of  being* 
the  author  of  your  diftreffes,  by  having  taken  an 
unworthy  advantage  of  an  inconfiderate  paflion. 
Perhaps  this  paflion  would  have  enabled  you,  in 
the  earlier  years  of  marriage,  to  fupport  thefe  miT- 
f^rtunes;  but  beauty  fades  away,  and  while  paf- 
(ion  cools,  the  force  c.f  prejudice  remains.  And 
though  you  might  have  continued  fuperior  to 
prejudice  till  death,  your  children  would  yet  be 
fenfible  to  its  force.  They  would  have  had  a 
right  to  reproach  their  mother  with  having  fullied 
the  noblenefs  of  their  blood.  You  think  too  juftly 
jiot  to  regard  thefe  prejudices  in  the  fame  light 
that  I  do:  but  ridiculous  as  they  are,  they  reign 
with  univerlal  fway;  and  the  wife  man,  who  defpi- 
fes  them,  is  not  lefs  obliged  to  make  them  the 
rule  of  his  conduft,  than  the  fool  who  applauds 
them. 

"  A.  man  of  my  own  rank  had  demanded  me  in 
marriage  a  long  time  Cnce.  I  efteemed,  but  could 
not  love  him,  and  my  heart  was  quite  averfe  to 
this  union.  My  parents,  who  had  rtot  a  wifh  but 
for  my  happinefs,  and  who  perceived  how  little  I 
was  diipofed  to  favour  this  young  man,  attemp- 
ted 
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ted  not  to  importune  me.  You  had  no  foonef 
left  Paris,  than  I  furnifhed  him  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  renewing  his  addrefles.  He  eagerly  em- 
braced it,  and  I  delighted  him  with  an  unexpec- 
ted attention  to  his  profeflions :  but  incapable  of 
difiimulation,  I  opened  my  whole  heart  to  him. 
I  avowed  that  I  did  not  feel  that  love  for  him 
which  his  paflion  for  me  fo  truly  merited.  I  ad* 
ded,  that  if  he  had  fuch  a  favourable  opinion  of 
me,  as  to  hope  that  my  uncealing  attachment  to 
my  duties,  with  time,  and  gratitude  for  his  affec- 
tionate attentions,  could  infpire  me  with  fenti- 
ments  more  worthy  of  his  delicacy,  I  was  ready 
to  give  him  my  hand.  The  poor  young  man,  who 
loved  me  to  diftraflion,  fnatched  this  hand,  and 
bathed  it  with  his  tears :  he  then  led  me  to  my 
mother,  and  fcarce  able  to  exprefs  his  joy,  c<  She 
is  mine,"  he  exclaimed,  u  if  you  confent."  From 
this  moment  the  marriage  was  concluded  upon. 
But  my  fortitude  now  abandoned  me.  For  fifteen 
days  my  druggies  had  nearly  terminated  my  life. 
But  I  triumphed  at  lad,  and  but  yefterday  I  fwore 
a  fidelity  to  my  hufband  that  can  end  only  in  the 
grave.  I  am  fenfible  how  feverely  you  will  feel 
this  blow,  but  it  was  neceflary ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
thegreateft  effort  of  which  true  love  was  capable. 
Had  I  loved  you  for  myfelf  alone,  I  fliould  have 
accepted  your  offer  without  hefitation;  but  I  have 

been 
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been  intent  upon  nothing  but  your  felicity.  My 
heart  enjoy*  the  noble  triumph,  while  it  is  yet 
fenfible  to  fevere  regrets,  and  I  fuffer  more  from 
the  idea  of  your  griefs  than  of  my  own.  Adieu* 
Sir.  Recoiled  the  facred  obligations  into  which 
I  have  now  entered.  They  are  irrevocable.  Re- 
coiled what  you  owe  to  yourfelf,  to  your  family, 
and  to  the  world.  Your  efteem  will  ever  be  dear 
to  me* 

<  You  fee,'  relumed  the  Count,  « the  caufe  of 
that  melancholy  which  has  fo  long  diftrefTed  my 
happieft  moments  with  you.  The  letter  you  have 
read  affeded  me  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  for  twenty 
four  hours  my  fenfes  failed  me,  I  fell  Into  a  kind 
of  lethargy,  which  lafted  feveral  days.  However, 
Nature  and  youth  prevailed  at  laft,  and  the  firfl 
ufe  I  made  of  my  recovery,  was  to  feek  for  this  fa- 
tal letter,  in  order  to  read  it  again.  I  then  wept 
for  the  firft  time,  and  wept  inceffantly,  I  wrote 
to  Sophia,  but  Ihe  returned  my  letter  unfealed, 
with  this  anfwer  on  the  back  of  it.  tc  I  will  never 
open  any  of  your  letters.  Your  reproaches  may 
awaken  my  fenfibility,  but  can  never  excite  repen- 
tance. If  you  have  any  friendfhip  for  me,  you 
will  carefully  avoid  every  opportunity  of  feeing 
me.     Adieu.     Forget  me." 
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I  have  attempted  a  variety  of  means  to  fee  her 
^gain,  but  without  effeft.  In  the  mean  time  I 
led  a  lingering  life.  My  mother,  who  was  appre- 
henfive  that  I  fhould  pine  away,  often  urged  me 
to  marry.  For  a  long  time  I  combated  her  views. 
They  recommended  you  in  the  warmeft  terms. 
They  dwelt  on  all  your  excellencies.  In  your 
charafler  I  fancied  a  fimilarity  to  that  of  Sophia: 
and  I  hoped  that  you  would  be  the  means  of  di- 
verting my  chagrin.  They  dragged  me  to  the 
altar.  My  tenderncfs,  however,  anfwered  your 
fondeft  hopes,  but  you  divided  with  Sophia.  Hea- 
ven is  my  witnefs,  that  you  are  dearer  to  me  than 
life ;  that  in  you  I  find  again  a  miftrefs  and  a 
friend;  that  there  is  not  a  facrifice  I  would  not 
make  to  your  happinefs,  and  every  effort  will  I 
fexert  to  forget  Sophia/* 

.  «  But  why  fhould  you  forget  her?"  interrupted 
the  Countefs.  "  This  would  be  an  ingratitude, 
and  I  require  it  not.  I  love,  I  revere,  this  un- 
common woman,  and  I  would  fain  know  her,  that 
I  might  demand  her  friendfhip.  Put  no  longer 
this  conftraint  upon  yourfelf.  Speak  to  me  o£- 
ten  of  Sophia.  Pour  your  regrets  into,  my  bo- 
fom.  I  (hall  be  the  firft  to  applaud  a  love  fo 
jfcire,  and  fo  worthy  of  a  better  fate." 

K  k  Love 
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Love  di&ated  this  difcourfe  to  the  Countefs, 
and  the  mod  refined  philofophy  could  not  hare 
advifed  a  difcreeter  conduft.  The  paffions  ran* 
kle  in  concealment.  Like  a  fire,  that  keeps  alive 
under  the  afhes  that  cover  it,  it  is  neceflaty  to 
give  the  paffions  vent  in  order  to  weaken  them. 
To  perfecute  a  rival  is  not  the  Way  to  banifli  her 
image  from  the  fond  recolleftions  of  the  lover.  It 
oitiy  leads  hkn  to  defend  her,  arid  to  attach  him* 
fclf  to  her  with  invincible  perfcverance.  But  to 
fpeak  in  her  favour,  to  intereft  one's  felf  ih  what- 
ever relates  to  her,  is  to  win  the  regards  of  the 
patient  we  would  cure.  It  is  td  infpire  hirti  with 
confidence  in  his  phyfician,  with  friendfhip,  with 
gratitude,  and  in  a  word,  to  trhftnph  over  an  ene- 
my without  a  combat. 

The  Countefs  foon  experienced  this.  She  per- 
ceived a  livelier  ardour  in  the  tendernefs  of  her 
hufband.  His  cotoplaif&hce  was  more  endearing 
every  day,  and  he  often  adverted  to  the  conver- 
fation  in  which  the  excellent  Matilda  had  at  firfr 
opened  her  fentiments  on  the  fubjeft  of  Sophia. 
When  fhe  had  attained  this  point,  fhe  fotttted  a 
plan  that  was  to  effe&  a  total  change. 

The  Countefs  procured  fee  ret  information  of 
the  fituation  of  Sophia.  She  difcovered,  that  du- 
ring the  illnefs  of  Marlines;  the  Marchionefs  hi* 
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mother  had  found  the  letter  of  this  unfortunat* 
woman,  and  that,  treating  even  her  virtue  as  a 
crime,  (he  had  not  bluftied  to  folicit  her  to  be- 
come the  miftrefs  of  her  Ton,  hoping  that  enjoy- 
ment would  cure  her  paflion  and  the  miferies 
flie  had  occafioned;  that,  having  found  her  in- 
flexible, fhe  had  compelled  her  through  perfe- 
cution  to  retire  to  an  obfcure  place  in  the  ex* 
tremity  of  one  of  the  fuburbs;  that  her  parents 
were  dead;  that  her  hufband,  from  an  excefs  of 
confidence  in  others,  had  become  a  bankrupt,  and 
was  in  the  power  of  mercilefs  creditors,  who 
threatened  him  every  moment  with  a  prifon;  that, 
overwhelmed  with  his  misfortunes,  he  was  feized 
with  a  flow  fever,  which  was  leading  him  to  the 
grave;  that  his  young  wife  never  quitted  him; 
that,  occupied  in  her  endeavours  to  footh  him, 
and  unable  to  provide  for  the  fubfiftence  of  two 
children,  (he  had  fold  the  little  neceffary  furniture 
their  creditors  had  left  them;  and,  in  fine,  that  the 
whole  family  wdts  involved  in  the  deepeft  mifery. 

Matilda  melted  into  tears  at  this  melancholy  re- 
cital. She  fent  every  kind  of  relief  to  Sophia,  by 
a  trufty  friend,  tf ho  concealed  the  name  of  her 
henefa&refc.  She  did  more.  She  called  all  the 
creditors  together,  took  the  debts  upon  herfelf, 
fixed  the  proper  periods  of  payment,  and  when 
everything  was  arranged,  unknown  to  Sophia, 
fhe  embraced  the  firft  moment  of  mentioning  this 
Kka  virtuous 
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virtuous  woman  to  ber  hufband.  She  expreffed 
an  impatience  to  know  ber.  '  More  than  {hree 
years  have  elafped  fince  you  have  loft  her.  How 
is  it  that  you  have  made  fuch  few  efforts  to  fee 
ber  again  ?' — «  Alas!  all  my  endeavours  have  been 
ineffectual.  Do  you  think,  my  dear  Matilda, 
(hat  I  have  not  attempted  every  thing,  not  fa 
much  from  a  defire  to  fee  her,  as  from  I  know 
not  what  anxiety  infepar^ble  from  my  Gtuation?-- 
*  I  will  affift  your  endeavours  to  difcover  her. 
Who  knows  what  events  may  have  happened?. 
Perhaps  (he  is  not  happy/ — c  Heaven  would  thei\ 
be  unjuft:  Sophia  is  too  virtuous  not  to  draw  a 
blefling  on  all  around  her.' — 4  Yes,  Heaven  is 
juft,  but  men  are  not  fo,  and  virtue  which  is  it$ 
own  reward,  fuffers  not  lefs  from  them.' — <  Thefe 
reflexions  diftrefs  me;  but  would  you  wifh  me 
to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  hazard  of  feeing  her 
again  ?' — *  Why  not?'  I  confefs  I  am  apprehenfive 
that  the  fight  of  her  would  revive  my  firft  impref- 
Gons.  Alas!  who  can  anfwer  for  his  virtue?'— 
c  He  who  can  miftruft  himfelf.  But  leave  every 
thing  to  me.  Give  me  a  carte  blanche.  I  will 
not  abtife  your  confidence;  and  we  fhall  have 
news  of  her/  The  Count  obeyed  her  without 
hesitation. 

Matilda  had  no  fooner  obtained  the  fignature 
of  Marlines,  than  fhe  caufed  a  letter  to  be  writteij 

in 
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In  a  Grange  hand  to  Sophia,  as  if  di&ated  by  the 
Count  hirpfelf.  He  was  made  to  reproach  her  with 
having  fuffered  him  to  remain  ignorant  of  her  dif*. 
treffes;  fhc  was  affured  that  her  happinefs  fhoutd 
not  be  reftored;  and  the  papers  which  the  Coun* 
tefs  had  obtained  from  the  creditors  were  enclo-, 
fed  in  the  letter,  in  which  moreover  fome  paflion- 
ate  expreffions  were  deGgnedly  inferted.  Mar- 
lines was  made  to  proteft,  that  neither  time,  or  the 
tendernefs  of  a  wife,  whp  adored  him,  had  been 
able  to  efface  the  ardent  fentiments  he  enter- 
tained, and  that  he  would  never  ceafe  to  hope. 

Sophia  wept  over  this  letter;  but  fhe  was  exaf- 
perated  at  the  price  which  the  Count  appeared  to 
fix  upon  his  generofity;  and,  embracing  her  chil- 
dren; "  Oh  I  my  poor  babes,  you  would  not  have 
me  receive  thefe  bounties  on  conditions  that 
would  difhonour  your  mother,  and  render  your 
father  wretched.'  Then  taking  what  remained  of 
the  money  fhe  had  received  by  the  hands  of  an 
ynknown  perfon,  and  the  creditors  papers  that 
had  been  juft  fent  to  her,  fhe  flew  to  the  houfe  of 
Marlines,  whom  fhe  nb  longer  dreaded,  and  who 
could  not  fufpeft  fuch  a  vifit.  What  was  his  fur- 
prize  in  feeing  Sophia  before  him.  €  Alas!  could 
I  ever  have  forefeen  that  the  Count  de  Marlines 
Would  take  advantage  of  my  misfortunes,  to  per- 
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fuade  me  to  fell  to  him,  what  the  moil  ardent  love 
could  not  obtain !  Take  back  your  odious  boun- 
ties. ,  Carry  thefe  notes  again  to  our  creditors, 
and  fee,  when  they  have  dragged  us  to  a  prifon, 
whether  extreme  mifery,  and  the  lofs  of  liberty, 
can  induce  me  to  comply  with  your  guilty  defires. 
Chains, — death  itfelf—  the  death  of  my  hufband, 
and  of  my  babes,  will  be  far  more  fupportable  than 
the  infamy  you  propofc. 

The  Count  was  at  a  lofs' to  understand  thefe  re- 
proaches :  *  What  mean  you,  Sophia,  by  odious 
bounties,  creditors'  notes,  and  infamous  propo- 
fels  ?  Explain  a  myAery  I  am  unable  to  compre- 
hend'— €  For  thefe  eight  days  paft,  I  haye  receiv- 
ed the  moft  feafonable  relief.  There  are  gener- 
ous minds,  whofe  delight  it  is  to  enjoy  in  fecrefy 
the  unfpeakable  happinefs  of  confoling  the  wretch- 
ed. I  had  been  defircd  to  fupprcfs  my  curiofity, 
when  I  received  thefe  bounties ;  but  I  confefs 
•that  I  fometimes  thought  they  could  come  fronj 
no  one  but  you;  and  as  I  believed  them  to  be  tend- 
ered by  a  pure  and  noble  mind,  I  received  them 
with  gratitude  ;  but  your  letter,  while  it  difcovers 
the  benefa&or,  but  too  well  explains  his  guilty 
views.  It  has  contributed  more  «o  deliver  me 
from  an  unhappy  paflion,  than  all  the  efforts  I 
Ijaye  been  able  to  majte.     I  can  at  length  fee  you 
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without  danger. — I  can  defpife  you,  and  I  can  tell 
you  To.— Sophia,  Sophia,  fufpend  your  anger.  I 
have  not  written  to  you.  For  three  years  1  have 
been  unable  to  difcover  your  retreat.  1  thought 
you  happy,  and  was  very  far  from  thinking  that 
you  could  want  my  affiftance/ 

Sophia  put  the  letter  into  his  hands.  -The 
Count  on  opening  it,  fecollefied  his  fignature. 
*  Oh  Heavens !'  he  exclaimed,  f  this  is  the  contri- 
vance of  my  wife.  What  can  have  been  her 
views  ?  he  fent  to  requeft  the  prefence  of  Matilda. 
He  told  Sophia  with  what  an  intereft  this  excel- 
lent woman  had  entered  into  her  concerns,  the 
refpeft  and  friendfbip  which  fhe  had  conceived 
for  her,  the  earned  defire  (he  had  fo  often  cxpref- 
fed  to  fee  her,  and,  finally,  he  mentioned  the  carte 
blanche,  which  (he  had  requefted  him  to  give  her, 
and  which   had  led  Sophia  into  this  error. 

The  moment  Matilda  appeared,  the  Count  ex- 
claimed: f  See  the  confequences  of  your  letters 
Sophia  believes  me  to  be  a  monfter,  and  return* 
all  your  prefents/ — *  I  expefted  this,'  anfwered 
the  Countefs  embracing  them :  *  You  will  each 
forgive  me  for  having  thus  deceived  you.'  She 
then  related  the  various  fteps  fhe  had  taken  in  or- 
4ier  to  difcover  Sophia's  retreat;  the  pcrfecution* 
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which  (he  had  difcovered  this  virtuous  womaD  to 
hjvc  faSered  from  the  Count's  mother,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  that  (he  had  learned  of  the  misfortunes 
of  Sophia  and  her  hufband.  •  Reduced  to  fuch 
extreme  mifery/  added  Matilda,  «  I  was  deGrous 
of  knowing  to  what  an  exalted  height  a  woman 
might  carry  virtue.  She  has  not  deceived  mjr 
hopes.  Vanquiflied  by  her  misfortunes,  by  your 
favours,  and  by  your  conftancy,  perhaps,  without 
a  crime,  fhe  might  have  amufed  you  with  hopes. 
But,  in  the  very  depth  of  misfortune  her  triumph 
is  complete — her  diOntereftednefs  unexampled. 
Do  not  imagine,  Madam,  that  I  have  been  influ- 
enced by  any  motive  of  jealoufy.  No.  My  views 
are  of  a  nobler  kind.  Receive  me  into  the  num- 
ber of  your  friends,  and  ftrengthen  for  me  the  en- 
dearing ties  that  unite  me  to  my  hufband.* 

The  Countefs  then  defired  them  to  accompany 
her  to  the  hufband  of  Sophia,  whom  they  found 
in  the  midfl  of  his  children,  impatient  for  the  re- 
turn of  their  mother.  Having  provided  every 
thing,  fhe  took  them  away  from  their  wretched 
dwelling,  and  condufted  them  to  a  decent  houfe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  own.  *  I  have  re- 
ceived from  you,'  faid  Hie  to  the  Count, '  a  great 
proof  of  confidence  indeed  in  the  carte  blanche 
which  you  have  given  me.     You  fee  the  ufe   I 
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have  niade  of  it.  Will  you  indulge  me  with  & 
fecond,  by  figning  this  contraft  ?'  Marlines  in- 
ftantly  figned  before  he  read  it.  But  what  emo- 
tions he  felt,  when,  on  reading  it,  he  found  it  to 
be  a  deed  of  gift  of  an  eftate  of  one  hundred  lou- 
is  d'ors  a  year,  which  Matilda  had  purchafed 
near  Paris,  but  which  ftie  could  not  alienate  with- 
out his  confent.  *  O  my  adorable  wife/  faid  he, 
embracing  her, (  what  heart  would  you  not  con* 
quer?  How  delightful  is  it  to  be  overcome  by 
youl" 

The  grateful  fdntiments  which  Klatilda  mfpirea 
in  the  hearts  of  Sophia  and  Marlines,  extinguish- 
ed their  paffion  for  ever,  and  changed  it  into  ft 
fweet  and  tender  friendfliip.  But  the  Count  now 
became  as  much  in  love  with  his  wife  as  he  had 
been  with  Sophia.  That  charming  union  fubfifted 
between  the  happy  parties,  which  no  difference  of 
rank  or  fituation  could  difturb,  and  which  wa$ 
ever  after  fupported  by  that  virtue  by  which  it 
bad  been  formed. 
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A   N 

ANECDOTE. 

TXURING  a  hot  prefe  the  different  prefs-* 
*~*  gangs  having  taken  the  hint,  began  to  make 
free  with  feveral  of  the  fupernumerary  Knights  of 
the  Rainbow  ;  for  as  a  lady  of  fafhion  was  driving 
by  Charing-Crofs,  London,  with  two  of  thofe 
heroes  ftuck  up  behind  her  vis-a-vis,  a  gang  flop- 
ped the  carriage,  and  fecuring  one  of  them,  be- 
gan to  carry  him  off;  but  on  the  man's  reraon- 
ftrating  with  the  Lieutenant  on  the  hardfhip  of 
taking  him  in  preference  to  his  fellow  fervant,  the 
officer  replied,  "  Avail  f  avail!  that's  light;  you 
fhall  both  prick  for  your  beef  alike."  On  this  tak- 
ing a  (hilling  from  his  pocket,  he  bade  the  other 
fervant,  who  remained  behind  the  carriage,  call 
head  or  tail,  as  he  tolled  up  on  the  leathern 
cufhfon," — "  Head?  fays  the  fervant. — «  its  tail 
(rejoined  the  Lieutenant)  fo  unfhip  yourfelf,  and 
let  your  mefs-mate  come  aboard  in  your  room ; 
a;ir)  I  hope  your  miftrefs  will  find  one  powdered 
eock-fwain  enough  for  fuch  a  gingerbread  barge  as 
this." — Having  faid  this,  the  gang  marched  away 
with  their  filver-laced  captive  amidft  the  acclama- 
tions of  a  great  number  of  fpe&ators. 

ANECDOTE 
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HENRY   IV.    of   FRANCE. 

HENRY  reduced  the  city  of  Paris  to  obedi- 
ence without  the  lofs  of  blood,  except  two 
or  three  burgeffes  who  were  killed.  f*  If  it  was 
in  my  power  (faid  the  good  King)  I  would  give 
fifty  thoufand  crowns  to  redeem  thofe  citizens,  to 
have  the  fatisfa&ion  of  informing  pofterity,  that  I 
fubdued  Paris  without  (pilling  a  drop  of  blood. 


CONSCIENCE. 

WHAT  trcafure  fo  comfortable  as  that  of  a 
good  confeience,  which  as  a  faithful  mir- 
ror, reflects  nothing  to  us  that  can  create  uneafi- 
nefs! 

What  a  heart-felt  and  glorious  delight  to  fur* 
vey  all  one's  life  in  an  uniform  point,  and  not  to 
have  to  reproach  ourfelves  -with  the  tears  or  mif* 
fortunes  of  others !  There,  are  undoubtedly  weak- 
nefs  infeparable  from  humanity  ;  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  thofe  faults  does  not  deftroy  our  interior 
peace,  when  one  can  fay  he  has  not  offended  him- 
Jelf  or  others.—- The  good  man  is  abfolved  in  hfs 
L  1  3  owi> 
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own  bread,  and  forms  the  defign  of  rifing  to  great- 
er perfe&ion. — Compare  this  happy  (late  to  the 
ftorm  that  remorfe,  fear,  and  dread  drag  after 
them,  and  you  will  fee  realized  the  true  and  ter- 
rible pi&ure  pf  the  furies  that  purfue  the  pro  flit 
gate  wretch,  and  overwhelm  his  foul  with  helliflj 
defpair. 


A 
WifefayifigofaBISHQP. 

A  BISHOP  in  King  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  eminent  for  piety  and  good  works, 
often  made  ufe  of  the  following  faying:  Serve 
God,  and  be  chearful — The  due  obfervance  of 
wfcich,  he  faid,  would  preferve  a  perfon  both  from 
prefumption  and  from  defpair. 


O  JST    POVERTY. 

/^\H!  Poverty!  of  pale  confumptive  hue, 
^^   If  thou  delight'ft  to  haunt  me  ftill  in  view; 
If  dill  thy  prefence  mult  my  fteps  attend, 
At  leaft  continue,  as  thou  art  my  friend ! 
When  Scotch  example  bids  me  be  unjuft, 
J alfe  to  my  word  or  faithlefs  to  my  trull, 

Bid 


liid  mc  the  baneful  error  quickly  Ice, 

And  fhun  the  world  to  find  rcpoie  with  thee  5 

When  vice  to  wealth  wou'd  turn  my  partial  eye, 

Or  int'reft  fhut  my  ear  to  Sorrow's  cry, 

Or  Courtier's  cuftom  wou'd  my  reafon  bend, 

My  foe  to  flatter,-or  defert  my  friend : 

Oppofe,  kind  Poverty,  thy  tempered  fhield, 

And  bear  me  off  unvanquifh'd  from  the  field. 

If  giddy  Fortune  e'er  return  again, 

With  all  her  idle-reftlefs,  wanton  train, 

Her  magic  glaCs  fhou'd  falfe  ambition  hold, 

Or  avarice  bid  me  put  my  truft  in  gold, 

To  my  relief,  thou  virtuous  Goddefs,  hafte, 

And  with  thee  bring  thy  daughters  ever  chafte, 

Health  !-<- Liberty ! — and  Wifdom,  fillers  bright ! 

Whofe  charms  can  make  the  word  condition  light, 

Beneath  the  hardeft  fate  the  mind  can  chear, 

Can  heal  affliction—- and  diferra  defpair ! 

In  chains,  in  torments,  pleafure  can  bequeath, 

And  drefs  in  fmiles,  the  tyrant  hour  of  death! 


YOUNG  KING 

Taught  Wifdom  by  a  Shepherd. 

A  YOUNG   King  of  Perfia,  named  Behram, 
facceeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  at  an 
Me  ^hen  he  was  more  fit  to  be  governed  than  to 

govern; 
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govern ;  and  thinking  he  was  a  King  for  no  other 
reafon  but  to  confult  his  own  happinefs,  delegated 
tQ  the  Vizier  the  whole  government  of  his  empire. 
This  Vizier  imagined  he  fhould  never  be  called 
to  any  account  for  what  he  did,  and  therefore 
gremly  abufed  the  truft  repofed  in  him.  The  per- 
fons  whom  he  employed  under  him,  followed  the 
example  of  their  mafter,  confidering  only  their 
-private  intereft,  inftead  of  the  public  good;  for 
which  they  were  refponfible.  The  troops  were 
ill  paid,  and  therefore  neglcQed  their  duty:  all 
forts  of  order,  juftice,  and  ceconomy,  were  now 
no  more,  and  the  people  began  to  revolt.  The 
Prince  was  too  late  informed  that  his  fubje&s 
would  no  longer  obey  him:  he  rouzed  himfelf 
from  his  lethargy,  and  confidered  how  he  could 
prevent  the  evils  that  threatened  him.  His  Coun- 
sellors, who  were  awed  by  the  prefence  of  the  Vi- 
zier, acquainted  him  with  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  but  were  afraid  to  difcover  the  caufe. 

One  day,  as  the  Prince  was  walking  in  a  pen* 
five  mood,  reflecting  upon  the  misfortunes  that 
furrounded  him,  he  obferved  a  fhepherd  hanging 
up  his  dog  upon  a  tree.  "  What  has  the  poor  dog 
been  guilty  of,  ((aid  the  King  to  the  fiicpherd,)  to 
deferve  that  ignominious  death?"  What  has  he 
done,  (replied  the  fliepherdj  why  he  has  affect 

the 
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the  confidence  that  I  repofed  in  him.  I  bred  h'rrri 
from  a  puppy,  and  furnifhed  him  'With  food,  that 
he  might  defend  my  fheep  from  the  wolves:  in.* 
ftead  of  that,  he  has  entered  into  a  league  with 
thefe  voracious,  animals  and  is  a  partaker  with* 
them  in  the  booty.  My  ftock  has  been  deftroyed 
by  the  perfidy  of  my  dog:  the  misfortunes  of  the 
multitude  wilt  always  fall  upon-  the  govemof  or 
leader."     • 

Tbefe  words  opened  the  eyes  of  the  King :  ho 
comprehended  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  fubmit- 
ting  all  to  his  Vizier,  who,  he  was  convinced  was  a* 
perfidious  as  the  (hepherd's  dog.  He  therefore  or* 
deredhim  to  receive  the  fame  chaftifemqnt  that  the 
dog  had  fo  lately  merited.— This  example  inti- 
midated all  thofe  who,  like  the  Vizier,  had  abit- 
fed  the  portion  of  authority  with  which  they  were 
entrufted.  Order  and  regularity  were  eftablifhed 
rn  Perfia,  and  a  king  was  rnftrufted  by  a  poor 
ftiepherd  how  he  ought  to  govern  mankind. 


THE    KNOWING    ONE. 
A  MORAL  TALE. 

T5I/ITH  a  pretty  little  compaft  eftate  of  fix 

*  *     hundred  a  year,  in  a  fine  fporting  country, 

and  a  few  thoufands  in  the  funds/  George  Grim- 

(tone 
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Hone  might  have  lived  in  a  very  comfortable  and 
refpe&able  ftyle,  if  constitutional  good-nature^ 
and i  reded  by  reafon,  had  not  prompted  him  to 
make  a  figure  difproportioned  to  his  circuniftaiw 
ces:  but  it  was  bis  paffion  for  the  turf  which  ac* 
celerated  his  velocity  to  ruin. 

George,  having  from  his  infancy  been  ffrongly 
addifted  to  the  (table,  acquired,  as  he  grew  up* 
a  confiderable  deal  of  equeftrian  knowledge; 
yet,  for  want  of  knowing  Men  as  wdlt  as  Horfes, 
he  was  perpetually  duped  whenever  he  had  any 
turf  tranfaftions  with  the  former.  Repeated  lofle* 
and  difappointments,  however,  did  not  conreft 
his  ruling  paffion :  be  was  weak  enough  to  attri- 
bute them  all  to  unlucky  accidents,  and  not  to  the 
fuperioi  (kill,  cunning,  or,  in  plain  Engiifh,  kwa> 
trery  of  his  competitors. 

George,  at  laft,  finding  his  affairs  erabarraflfed, 
began  to  feel  himfelf  in  a  very  difagreeable  frtua- 
tion ;  but  inftead  of  difentangling  them  by  making 
proper  retrenchments  in  his  houfhold,  and  felling 
off  every  thing  that  was  not  really  ufefuL about 
him,  he  determined,  with  his  ufual  wrongheaded- 
nefs,  tojlakc  his  laft  thoufand,  and  to  ride  him* 
felf. 

The 
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The  tnortient  h6  declared,  one  night,  at  his 
joekey-clubi  that  he  \frould  ride  his  Achilles  fo  many 
miles  in  fo  many  miftutes,  for  a  thoufand  pounds; 
againft  ariy  man  in  the  room,  Bob  Oats  took  hi ni 
up,  and  the  decifive  day  was  immediately  fixed. 
When  that  day  was  fixed,  the  conversation  during 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  tdmed  irhniedtatel^ 
upon  Achilles  and  Atalatita. 

White  George  wfrs  in  zfweatiagjlak,  in  order 
to  reduce  himfelf  to  the  weight  agreed  upon,  m 
old  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, .  who  had  a 
greater  regard  for  fcifri  ttian  he  deferved,  made 
him  a  vifit,  though  he  had  given  him  no  en- 
eouragemerit  to  come  to  his  boute,  as  he  had  neg- 
le&ed  a  great  deal  of  h\i  good  advice,  and  behav- 
ed indeed  in  a  manner  rather  affronting.  Mr. 
Miles  certainly  gave  the  irioft  ftrikirig  proof  of 
his  friendfhip  for  George,  by  not  refenting  his  be- 
haviour: but  no  man  can  ever  be  a  friend  to  him 
who  thinks  he  never  ftands  in  heed  of  admoni- 
tion. 

When  Mr.  Miles  was  announced,  George  felt 
his  blood  rife  a  little,  becaufe  he  expe&ed  a  lec- 
ture; but  as  his  monitor  was  a  man  of  importance, 
and  much  refpefted  by  every  body  (though  not 
16ved  by  thofe  whofc  modes  oT  thiriking  were  op- 
M  m  £ofite 
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pofite  to  hfs)  he  did  not  chafe  to  be  abfolutd/ 
rude  to  him:  he  therefore  ordered  his  introduc- 
tion. George  found  himfelf,  upon  the  entrance^ 
of  Mr.  Miles  into  the  room,  precifely  in  the  fitu— 
ation  of  a  refra&ory  fchooi-boy  at  the  fight  of  his 
matter,  and  his  (ituation  was  the  more  diftrefling, 
to  hinv  as  he  was  alone.  Had  any  of  his  fporting. 
acquaintance  been  with  him,  he  could  have,  by 
talking  to  them  in  their  way,  prevented  his  old 
Mentor  from  coming  to  a  clofc  engagement  with 
him. 

u 1  fee,  Sir,  by  your  looks,  faid  Mr.  Miles,  that 
my  prefcnce  is  unwelcome;  but  though  you  have 
hitherto  refufed  to  liflen  to  my  advice,  I  hope  I 
fhall  prevail  on  you,  before  I  go,  to  fave  yourfelf 
from  the  deftru&ion  with  which  you  are  nearly 
threatened*" 

George,  during  this  introduftory  addrefs,  ftrift- 
ed  from  one  fide  of  his  chair  to  the  other,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  every  pofture  extremely  uneafy. 
At  the  conclufion  of  it,  he  darted  up,  and  faid; 
**  Why,  to  be  fure,  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlucky 
fellow,  that  is  the  truth,  but  I  flatter  myfelf  that 
with  the  affiftance  of  Achilles,  I  (hall,  next  week, 
put  a  thoufand  pieces  into  "my  pocket.  Bob  Oats 
rides  his  Atalanta,  and  Bob  is  no  jockey.    I  think 

I  fhall  beat  him  hollow/' 

the 
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The  few  laft  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  fo 
violently  expreffive  of  felf-fufficiency,  that  Mr. 
Miles  could  not  help  feeling  a  concern  for  the 
(peaker  of  them.  "  It  is  on  account  of  your  wa- 
ger  with  Mr.  Oats,  Sir,  replied  the  worthy  old 
gentleman,  that  I  now  trouble  you  with  ray  com- 
pany. You  fay  he  is  no  jockey :  I  never,  indeed, 
heard  of  his  fhining  in  a  horfe-race:  but  you  may 
be  outwitted  by  the  perfon  who  is  much  inferior 
to  you  in  horfemanfhip." 

George  had  fagacity  enough  to  perceive  the 
juftnefs  of  that  affertion;  hut  as  he  had  as  flight 
*n  opinion  of  Bob's  underftanding  as  he  had  of  his 
riding,  he  anfwered  in  the  fame  conceited  tone, 
«c  O  let  me  alone  to  de$d  with  Bob,  I  am  too 
knowing  a  one,  to  be  outwitted  by  him,  I  hope," 

c<  The  moft  knowing  ones,  Sir,  replied  Mr. 
^liles  have  beqn  taken  in.  But  tq  come  to  th$ 
point,  I  muft  acquaint  you  with  the  immediate 
caufe  of  my  vifit.  While  I  was  fitting  in  my  ar- 
bour at  the  bottom  of  my  Gardep,  \  overheard  a 
Jhort  dialogue  between  Mr.  Oats  and  a  friend  of 
bis,  in  which,  if  \  am  not  piiftaken,  yoy  are  in- 
terefted.  "  Don't  you*  think,  Jack,  faid  the  for* 
mer,  that  my  fcheme  to  win  this  thoufand  of 
George  is  a  good  one  ?w  4<  It  is  a  very  good  one, 
%o  be  fure,  anfwered  he,  confidered  politically  * 
H  m  ^  bm 
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but  morally,  I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  one." 
€t  Pftiaw,  d«— n ,  morality,  returned  Mr.  Oats,  ^ 
nevef  trouble  my  head  about  that:  I  am  for  im- 
proving my  fortune  in  every  pofjiblc  fhapc,  whk~ 
Gut  endangering  my  neck."  I  could  hear  nor 
more  diRin&ly:  it  may,  however,  he  rcafonably 
imagined  that  the  continuance  of  his  difcourfo 
did  no  credit  to  his  head  or  to  his  heart.  And 
now/  Sir,  as  you  cannot  be  fafe  with  a  man  whor 
is  actuated  by  fuch  principles,  let  me  prevail  oa 
you  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  him. 

i€  Conneftion!  I  have  no  connexions  with  him: 
but  a  wager  is  a  wager:  my  honour  is  ftaked  with;* 
my  thoufand,  and  I  (hall  be  mounted  in  a  manned 
fufficicrit  to  make  me  very  eafy  about  any  of  his 

fchemes." 

cc  Well,  Sir,  I  have  aQed  the  part  of  a  friend 
by  giving  you  this  information,  and  if  you  will 
not  make  a  proper  ufe  of  it."— 

Here,  being  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
four  of  Georges  fporting  companions,  Mr.  Miles, 
as  they  were  full  as  unfuitable  to  him  as  he  wa$ 
to  them,  retired.  * 

The  young  fellows  who  quickened  Mr.  Miles'* 
departure  by  their  appearance,    contributed  to 

•  make- 


roalfc  George  ftiU  left  inclined  to  fotyow  his  falu^ 
tary  admonitions,  by  th* i$  awrpating  cottverfationj 
by  their  pancigywi  qq  bis  Wfcn^^jp,  and  by 
their  cocoroiu©^  op  Achillas, 

When  the  day  "arrived  which  was  to  decide  a 
Wager  of  no  fmall  importance  to  George,  he 
mounted  his  fleet  courfer  with  great  agitation,  oc- 
casioned by  his  eageme&  to  win  \t.  His  compel 
titor  backed  his  fwif\Tfooted  mare,  not  without 
feeling  his  fpirits  in  a  flutter.  They  ftarted  from 
the  pod  wjth  the  rapidity  of  ligbtninfe  and,  fop 
iomp  tirpe/feemed  to  fly  oyer  the  plain  with  equal 
celerity.  A{  length  Achilles  appeared  very  much 
aubeacl,  of  Atalanja:  Qeorge  then  fecretly  exulted, 
but  hi§  exaltation  was  foon  over;  4  ball  tbrowr\ 
With  no  friendly  hand  to  him,  ftruck  Achilles  be- 
tween the  eyesV  By  this  manoeuvre  concerted  by 
Bob,  and  executed  with  all  the  wiflied-for  ad, 
dfefs,  Atalanta  arrived  firft  q\  the  goa^ 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  ftate  of  George^ 
mind,  whej\  he  found  himfelf  in  the  rear  of  his  ri- 
val. The  lofs  of  his  wager  gave  him  the  moft  cut- 
ting difquiet:  his  difquiet  would  have  been  doub- 
led, had  he  known  that  his  rival  triumphed  oveft 
Jiim  by  a  fuccefsful  ftratagenu 

George. 
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George,  in  confequence  of  this  fevere  blow,  re- 
folved  to  get  rid  of  his  eftate,  to  convert  all  his 
moveables  into  money,  and  to  retire  to  France, 
in  order  to  live  there  unmolefted  by  his  creditors* 
By  this  refolution  he  thought  himfejf  a  very  know- 
ing one  indeed;  but  unluckily  for  him,  the  auc- 
tioneer whom  he  employed  to  furnifh  him  with  ca(h 
for  his  Frehfh  expedition,  and  to  whom  he  haftily 
communicated  his  continental  intentions,  was 
nearly  related  by  marriage  to  one  pf  his  principal 

creditors.     Like  a  good  auQione^r  Mr. fold 

his  eftate  and  his  houfhold  furniture  advantage- 
oufly  :  like  a  good  map,  he  acquainted  his  bro- 
ther-in-law with  the  ufe  to  which  Mr.  Grimftonc 
propofed  to  apply  the  mor\ey  arifing  from  the  fales, 
and  that  gentleman  took  care  to  have  it  circulated 
among  thofe  who  were  intitled  to  it:  but  as  there 
was  not  enough  to  fatisfy  every  man  who  had  de- 
mands upon  him,  poor  George,  inftead  of  making 
Boulogne  the  place  of  his  refidence,  was  obligea 
to  occupy  no  eligible  apartments  in  the  King's 
Bench. — Ye  Grimftones,  ye  Knowing  Ones  of  th^ 
age,  be  warned,  if  ye  will  not  be  advifed| 
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THE 

LAST     JUDGMENT: 
A  PICTURE. 

^"|pHE  toiling  oceari  gfoains,  the  ftars  grow  pale; 
•*•     And  vengeance  bids  her  fiercer  fire*  prevaif, 
The  trumpet  founds,  the  (larded  dead  arife, 
And  the  Tail  day  the  fick'ni'ng  fun  fupplies. 

Jehovah  comes,  and  bids  the  wortd  draw  rtigb^ 
His  farnty  fele£Hng  for  the  realms  on  high  ; 
Of  pure  religion  now  Corapleats  the  plan, 
And  now  he  vindicates  his  ways  to  man. 
His  angel  fwears  that  time  (hall  be  no  more/ 
And  ftrikes  eternity's  tremendous  door:  4 
It  opens?---  God,  iiivifibte  (b  long, 
Appears  ;  the  great;  the  terrible,  the  ftrong ! 
Around  him  thunders  roll,  and  lightnings  blaze, 
His  glitt'ring  throne  the  wings  of  cherubs  raife  : 
The  veil  is  drawn-,  to' God  the  nations  bow, 
Unhappy  thofe  to  whom  unknown  till  now! 
A  fecond  time  commanded  from  the  duft. 
In  whom,  in  what  (Hall  guilty  mortals  trull? 
Around  they  rott  their  eyes,  no  hills  appear; 
Above  no  azure  (ky,  no  circling  fphere, 
The  judge  and  criminal  alone  are  found, 
TU  all  vacuity,  or  flame  around; 

the*. 


The  wretch  in  agonies  of  ftrong  defpair 
Wou'd  fhun  the  glories  which  he  .cannot  {hare. 
Before  hi$  guilty  face  his  hjfhcjs  difpfeytt 
Thpfe  hands  intolerable  beams  pervade; 
Depart,  he  hears,  irrevocable  doom ! 
And  (inks  for  ever  to  infernal  gloom, 
Where  grief  no  eafe  from  ceafelefs  tears  can  knott, 
Nor  groans  exprefs  unutterable  woe.  ., 
But  he  whofe  blamelcfs  life  religion  bled, 
j^ooks  up,  and  feels  no  terrors  in  his  breaft ; 
On  that  augttft  tribtraal  he  perceives 
The  Gad  in  whom  unfcen  the  Taint  believes, 
His  love's  chief  objeQ,  and  bis  hope**  fole  en<fy 
At  once  bis  judge*  bis  advocate,  and  friend ; 
But  hope  and  fatth,  (hall  now  his  breaft  refigtf,' 
Love  only  iaffe,  immortal  and  divine ! 
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THE 

B  A  0     EFFECTS 

OF 

An  imprudent  Matrimonial  ConntHioti. 

r 

"^yt  7H1LST  the  reft  of  the    company    were 

*  *      viewing  the  curiofities  of  the  place,  Hor- 

tanfius,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  had  ftrolled  at 

fame  diffance  behind  the  convent;  where  hfe  fpied 

a 
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a  young  wood-nymph'  crofts  the  glade,  with  a 
pitcher  of  water  in  her  hand.  She  was  a  genteel 
fhaped  girl,  and  feemed  about  fifteen;  and  though 
her  treffcs  hung  lpofe  about  her  neck,  and  her 
coats  were  grown  too  ftiort  for  her,  yet  they  fhew- 
ed  her  limbs  to  fuch  advantage,  and  gave  her 
fuch  an  artlefs  appearance,  that  a  young  templar 
could  not  view  fo  amiable  a  figure  without  fortie 
emotions  of  pleafure*  which  tempted  him  to  ap* 
proach  her  with  an  eager  curiofity  :  but  the  poor 
girl  was  fo  frighted,  that  flie  threw  down  her 
pitcher,  and  ran  tike  a  young  fawn,  and  made 
her  efcape  to  a  liule  cottage*  fetfttoft  concealed  by 
the  wood ;  whither  Horunfiua  ventured  to  pur- 
fue  her* 

The  cottage  ftood  in  a  little  garden,  which  was 
over  run  with  weeds ;  though  here  and  there  a 
rofe-bufh  and  one  or  two  currant  trees,  forced 
their  way  through  the  wild  convolvulules  that, 
twifted  round  them.  When  he  cam6  to  the  boefe, 
it  feemed  to  be  the  habitation  of  poverty  ami 
wretchednefe.  A  tall,  fair  woman,  however,  who 
appeared  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty,  d re  fled 
in  a  gown  which  feemed  to  be  (ilk,  with  her  harr 
about  her  ears,  and  breads  almoft  bare,  was  fitting 
in  a  broken  chair,  and  combing  a  liule  boy's  head, 
with  another  child  aflcep  in  the  cradle*  and  a  third 

N  n  hanging 
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hanging  in  a  fwing.  She  looked  at  Hortenfrua 
with  a  mixture  of  anger  and  -confuGon,  as  being 
afliamed  and  vexed  at  being  feen  in  fuch  a  wretch- 
ed fituation.  After  a  kind  fpeech  or  two  from 
HortenGus,  however,  fhe  got  up;  her  features 
foftened,  and  (he  di  (covered,  amid  ft  her  rags,  an 
air  and  manner  of  fpeaking  which  a  little  fur- 
prized  him,  as  alfo  the  remains  of  a  good  face, 
though  diftrefs  and  vexation  had  rather  foured 
her  features.  After  fome  importunate  enquiries 
from  HortenGus,  (he  tpld  him  that  flie  had  been 
bred  up  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different  from  what 
her  prefent  circumftances  and  appearance  might; 
give  room  to  imagine.  In  fliort,  on  Hortenfius's 
urging  her  to  acquaint  him  with  fome  particulars  of 
her  (lory,  (he  with  fome  relu&ance  thus  began: 

<c  My  father  (fays  fhe)  tvras  a  younger  brother 
of  a  gentleman's  family,  and  was  bred  to  a  genteel 
bufinefs  in  London;  but  foon  after  he  was  out  of 
hii  apprenticefbip,  adiftant  relation  died,  and  un- 
fortunately left  him  an  eftate  of  about  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  I  fay,  unfortunately,  becaufe,  in- 
stead of  purfuing  his  profeffion  in  town,  as  in  pru- 
dence he  fhould  have  done,  and  encreafing  his 
fortune,  he  retired  into  the  country  and  fpent  it. 
He  married  a  genteel  woman  of  good  family,  but 
of  fmall  fortune;  and  living  the  life  of  an  idle  coun- 
try 
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try  'Squire,  keeping  dogs,  horfes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  middling  company,  he  foon  diffipated  his  (len- 
der revenues,  and  in  a  few  years  was  reduced  to 
a  ftate  of  indigence,  which  broke  my  poor  mo- 
ther's heart;  and  he  himfelf  took  to  dripkingf  and 
died  by  the  time  he  was  five  and  forty. 

"  During  our  profperity,  however,  my  mother 
had  taken  care  to  give  me  and  my  two  brothers  a 
tolerable  education ;  but  when  (he  died,  we  were 
left  to  the  care  of  the  fervants,  and  indeed  fpent  as 
much  time  as  lye  plea  fed  amongft  them  in  the 
kitchen,  as  my  father  was  generally  engaged  with 
one  or  two  fottifh  companions  in  the  parlour. 

f;  My  father  always  took  a  pride  in  having  gen- 
teel men-fervants  about  4iim,  whom  he  expefted 
always  to  appear  ckan,  as  he  called  it;  fo  that  the 
butler  and  footman  were  always  drefled  and  pow- 
dered up  like  gentlemen. 

f*  We  had  one  footman  in  particular,  who  ap«- 
peared  fo  genteel  in  his  perfon,  blew  the  German 
flute  fo  well,  and  even  danced  a  miaueit  with  fo. 
good  an  air,  (for  I  once  faw  him  do  it,)  that  I  re* 
ally  fufpe&ed  him  to  be  fome  young  gentleman  ia 
difguife.  For  though  my  mother  would  nevejr 
let  me  read  romances,  yet  I  had  read  feveral 
plays,  and  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  which  I  found 
N  n  2"  ia 
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in  my  father's  ftudy ;  and  was  particularly  plcafed 
with  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  Love  in  a  Village, 
with  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma,  and  Pope's  Eloifa 
to  Abelard,  and  the  like  romantic  tales. 

"  In  fhort,  Sir,  I  faw  fo  little  difference  be* 
tween  the  external  appearance  of  this  man,  when 
he  dreffed  and  that  of  feveral  country  gentlemen 
who  came  to  the  houfe,  but  what  was  in  his 
fqvour)  that  I  was  eafily  drawn  in  to  liften  to  the 
nonfenfe  which  the  familiar  footing  that  we  were 
upon  encouraged  him  to  talk  to  me  j  and  this  in-. 
fpired  him  with  hopes  which  he  would  not  have 
prefumed  to  entertain  but  from  my  imprudence." 

<c  Why  (fays  HortenGus)  your  miftake  was 
natural  enough ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  that N 
any  gentleman  who  have  daughters,  and  much 
more  any  old  gentlemen  who  have  young  wives^ 
fhould  be  fo  fond  of  having  about  them  the 
handfomeft  fellows  they  can  find;  and  inftead 
of  confining  them  to  their  liveries,  and  other 
mark  of  their  fervile  condition,  (hould  fuffer 
them  to  drefs  more  like  gentlemen  than  them- 
felves.     But  pleafe  to  proceed  in  your  ftory." 

4<  The  fequel  of  my  ftory  (fays  flie)  is  pretty 
obvious,  and  contains  but  a  few  more  particulars^ 
I  mull  acquaint  you,  however,  that  about  this 

time 
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time  a  young  Clergyman  of  good,  fortune,  who 
bad  lately  got  a  Living  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  who  came  often  to  dine  with  my  father,  faw 
me,  and  liked  me,  and  a&ually  made  overtures 
of  marriage  to  my  father;  who,  as  he  was  con- 
fcious  he  could  not  give  me  two  hundred  pounds 
for  my  fortune,  liftened  eagerly  to  thepropofal: 
but  as  my  affeftions  were  pre-engaged,  and  the 
young  Clergyman   was  rather  a  plain  pejfpn,  I 
faw  fo  much  difference  in  the  mere  outward  ap- 
pearance of  my  two  lovers,  that   I  foolifhly  gave 
the  preference  to  Mr.  William,  and  thought  I 
could  live  happier  in  a  cottage  with  the  man  I 
loved,    than   in   the  greateft   fplendor  with   one 
whom  I  fancied  I  difliked.     I  was  continually  re- 
peating to  my felf, 

Fame,  Wealthy  or  Titles,  what  are  you  to  love? 

c<  As  I  could  give  no.other  reafon  for  refuting 
the  young  Clergyman's  offer,  my  father  was  ex-; 
tremely  angry,  as  he  had  good  reafon  r  and  even 
threatened  me  with  the  fevereR  effects  of  his  re- 
fentment,  if  I  did  not  comply.  But  while  the  affair 
was  in  agitation  my  poor  father  was  attacked  by 
a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days.*' 

c*  As  my  father  had  made  no  will,  I  expefted 
to  come  in  for  a  fhare  of  what  money  and  perfo- 

;  nal 
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m?  ''lire  he  had  left  behind  him.  Bui  it  was  fooa 
difovered  that  there  was  a  little  more  than 
enough  to  pay  his  creditors;  fo  that  my  elder 
brother  (whom  he  had  put  apprentice  to  a  linen- 
draper  m  London)  was  not  able  even  to  (ct  up  in 
his  tnde,  and  is  at  this  time  only  a  Foreman  in  the 
fcop.  My  younger  brother  is  a  Clergyman,  but 
has  only  a  curacy  to  depend  upon;  not  one  of 
th.>fe  friends  who  fhar^d  my  father's  fortune  in  his 
p  rofptiity,  having  taken  any  notice  of  him. 

4<  As  I.  was  now  my  own  miftrefs,  aud  had  not 
ah  *e  fifty  pounds  for  my  fortune,  I  thought  my- 
feifvcry  happy  thai  Wiiliam  proved  true  to  his 
ci^a^ments;  who,  though  he  might  have  expected 

rr.e  !'>  have  been  a  m  >re  advantageous  match  to 
hi  n,  \ck  as  I  believe  he  really  loved  me,  did  not 
ufe  rr.e  with  Wis  kind:ief*  on  that  account. 

"  At  mv  fortune  was  jufl  fufficient  to  buy  a 
ii  tic  furniture,  and  to  (lock  a  little  (hop,  we 
•opened  in  a  market- town  not  far  from  my  native 
p!"ace.  where  we  went  on  tolerably  well  for  fome 
\,.u*\  but  as  William  had  a  tafte  for  fociable  com- 
pany, and  all  forts  of  country  diverfions,  he  was 
ahvay.<  from  home;  and  I  being  very  aukward  in 
the  management  of  my  fhop,  we  foon  difcover- 
cd  that  we  traded  to  great  difadvantage.  In 
fhort,    in    a    very    few  years  we  found  that  a 

great 
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great  part  of  our  money  was  fpent;  and  wtf 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  up  our  houfe  and  fhop, 
and  retire  to  a  cottage  in  the  country,  at  a  fmall 
rent;  where  William  pretended  he  could  get 
more,  and  live  better,  by  taking  a  little  garden 
ground,  and  by  his  own  labour,  than  he  could  do 
in  a  town* 

ci  After  having  lived  two  or  three  years  in  a 
dirty  part  of  a  miferable  country  town,  I  was 
much  pleafed  with  the  thought*  of  retiring  again 
to  fliades  and  folitude,  and  formed  to  myfelf  ro- 
mantic ideas  of  a  neat  cottage  and  a  little  .garden 
in  the  country:  and  as  I  flattered  qiyfelf  I  fhould 
have  more  of  my  hufband's  company,  in  a  lonely 
place,  I  was  quite  happy  in  the  profpedt  of  fuch  *• 
retreat. 

H  But  here  alas!  I  foon  found  my  hopes  of  hap- 
pinefs  again  difappointed^  My  hufband  foon 
grew  tired  of  home  and  continual  labour,  and  let 
his  garden  run  to  ruin,  as  you  fee  it,  Sir.  He 
now  and  then  did  a  day's  work  for  the  'Squire's 
gardener  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  received  his  week- 
ly pay,  he  perhaps  brought  me  and  the  children 
a  couple  of  loaves,  and  fpent  the  reft  in  an  ale- 
houfe.  My  brothers  now  and  then  contrive  to 
fend  mc  a  guinea,  but  that  anfweis  no  other  end 

than 
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than  to  make  my  bufband  idle  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  'till  it  is  all  fpenu  He  is  now  gone  to 
a  cock-fighting,  with  haff  a  crown  in  his  pocket. 
IF  he  (hould  happen  to  have  good  lock,  and  win 
a  few  {hillings,  I  (halt  not  fee  him  again  for  a 
week :  if  he  lofes  his  money,  he  will  probably 
come  home  fuddled,  and  ufe  me  ill ;  then  perhaps 
he  will  work  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  be 
gone  again.  And  this,  Sir,  is  the  comfortable 
life  which  I  lead  in  this  delightful folitudc. 

Hortenfius  was  greatly  affe&ed  with  the  poor 
woman's  Unhappy  fituation;  and  as  the  young 
nymph  who  had  left  her  pitcher  of  water,  and 
efcaped  to  the  cottage,  (having  fmoothed  her  locks 
and  a dj ufted  her  tattered  drefs  as  well  as  it  would 
admit  of,)  flood  behind  her  mother  peeping  at  the 
ftranger,  he  called  her  to  him,  and  flipped  two 
half  crowns  into  her  hands ;  for  which  the  mother 
was  going  to  thank  him ;  but  her  tears  burfting 
Out,  (he  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  tamed 
away  her  face  :  which  moving  fight  made  Horten- 
fius hurry  out  of  the  houfe,  and  return  to  his  com- 
pany with  great  expedition,  reflecting  on  the  me- 
lancholy efFefts  of  a  young  lady's  indulging  fo 
romantic  and  imprudent  a  paflion. 

ANECDOTE 
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Anecdote 

O    F 

OLIVER    CROMWELL, 

A  FEW  nights  after  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  the  Firft,  a  man  covered  with  a 
cloak,  and  with  his  face  muffled  up,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  Oliver  Cromwell,  marched  flowly 
round  the  coffini  covered  with  a  pall,  which  con- 
tained the  body  of  Charles,  and  exclaimed,  loud- 
ly enough  to  be  heard  by  the  attendants  on  the  re- 
mains of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  "  Dreadful 
neceffity!"  Having  done  this  two  or  three  times* 
he  marched  out  of  the  room,  in  the  fame  flow  and 
folemn  manner  in  which  he  came  into  it. 


A    N" 

ANECDOTE 
Related  by  Dr.  HUNTER. 

A  LADY  in  an  advanced  age,  and  declining 
(late  of  health,  went,  by  the  advice  of  her 
phyfician,    to  take  lodgings   in    Iflington.      She 
agreed  for  a  fuite  of  rooms,  and   coming  down 
ft  airs,  obferved,  that  the  bannifters  were  much  out 
O  o  of 
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of  repair:  thefc,  {he  faid,  muft  be  mended  before 
(he  could  think  of  coming  to  live  there.  "  Ma- 
dam*" replied  the  landlady,  4C  that  will  anfwer  no 
purpofe,  as  the  undertaker's  men,  in  bringing  down 
the  coffins,  are  continually  breaking  the  bannif- 
ters."  The  old  lady  was  fo  {hocked  at  this  fune- 
ral intelligence,  that  {he  immediately  declined  all 
thoughts  of  occupying  the  apartments. 


ANECDOTE 

OF   THE 

EARL    of    ORMOND. 

X^THEX  Lord  Strafford  was  Lord  Lieutenant 
*  *  of  Ireland,  he  made  an  order,  that  no 
Peer  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
in  that  kingdom  without  leaving  his  fword  with 
the  door-keeper.  Many  Peers  had  already  com- 
plied wTith  this  infolent  order,  when  the  Duke, 
then  Earl  of  Ormond,  being  afked  for  his  fword, 
he  replied  to  the  door-keeper,  "  If  you  make 
that  requeft  again,  Sir,  I  ihall  plunge  my  fword 
c<  into  your  body."  Lord  Strafford  hearing  of 
this  faid,  This  Nobleman  is  a  man  that  we  muft 
endeavour  to  get  over  to  us.* 

BON 
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BON  MOT 

OF 

Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval. 

SIR  Francis  having  married  an  extreme  ugly 
lady,  though  very  rich,  was  afked  by  his 
friends,  how  he  could  think  of  marrying  fo  ordi- 
nary a  woman?  "  Look  ye,"  faid  he,  <;  I  bought 
her  by  weight,  and  paid  nothing  for  fafliion." 


ON    THE 

FEAR    OF    DEATH. 

THE  certainty  of  death  is  fo  hourly  evinced, 
that  one  cannot,  without  furprize,  obferve 
the  indifferency  of  the  greateft  part  of  mankind 
to  that  awful  event.  They  treat  it  as  fomcthing 
at  a  diftance,  and  forget  that  not  a  moment  paffes 
but  many  of  their  fpecies  refign  their  laft  breath 
to  its  original  Author.  Nay,  when  the  folemn 
knell  announces  the  departure  of  fome  neighbour- 
ing, long-known  friend,  and  puts  them  in  mind 
of  their  own  fpeedy  mortality;  a  downcaft  look, 
which  vanifhes  with  the  fucceeding  day,  or  per- 
haps an  involuntary  figh  is  the  whole  furrow  ex- 
preffed  on  the  trying  occafioru  The  deity  wifely 
O  o  2  ordained 
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Ordained  v  that  death  fhould  not  at  all  times  dwell 
Upon  our  recolle&ion,   and  difturb  our  worldly 
^vocations;  for  then  the  duties  of  life,  incumbent 
on  us   in   our   rcfpe&ive   fituatioris  to   perform, 
would  have  been  entirely  negle&ed,  and  the  end* 
of  our  being  rendered  nugatory  and  ineffeftuah 
But  it  is  certain  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  that 
he  never  intended  the  fear  of  death  fhould  be  fa 
totally  erafed  by  an  attention  to  worldly  obje&s, 
as  to  be  thought  of  only  uponabedofficknefs,  or, 
pccafionally,  as  a  difagreeable  occurrence  to  the 
memory.     For  it  is  neceflary,  and  to  us  (as  crea- 
tures defigned  for  immortality)  the  raoft  efiential 
confide  ration  that  can  engage  our  ftudy.     It  is  an 
opening  to  a  vaft  unknown  fcene — the  entrance 
into  two  ftates,  where  all  mankind  muft   take  up 
an  eternal   refidence — the   one   abounding   with 
every  felicity  poflible  for  us  as  immortal  beings  to 
experience — the  other  furrounded  with  darknefs 
and  inexpreffible  mifery.  Revelation  and  our  own 
reafon  fo  fully  confirm  this  belief,   that  the  moft 
daringly  infamous  are  afhamed  to  own  a  contrary 
doftrine:    and  though  the  world  has  produced 
monfters  of  impiety  who  have  not  blufhed  to  pro- 
pagate the  moft  erroneous  and  abandoned  tenets, 
yet,  on  a  near  profpeQ.  of  death,   their  cowardly 
fouls  have  fhrunk  from  their  aflumed  greatnefs, 
^iid  made  them  fecretly  confefs  what  they  had  be- 
fore 
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fore  publicly  affefted  to  deny.  To  live  well,  ao4 
to  aft  in  conformity  to  the  precepts  of  the  Divi- 
nity, is  the  only  poffible  means  to  leave  the  worl4 
in  comfort.  The  real  Chriftian  fees  with  rapture 
a  glorious  immortality,  and  longs  to  rid  himfelf  of 
a  cumberfome  body,  to  attain  the  completion  of 
his  promifed  blifs;  but  very  different  is  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  man  of  the  world! — feared  and  con- 
founded at  his  pad  conduft,  he  is  tired  of  exift- 
ence,  and  wifhes  for  total  annihilation — he  fees 
an  eternity  before  him,  but  he  fees  it  with  hor- 
ror— he  fhrinks  back  at  the  unwelcome  view,  and 
laments,  without  relief,  that  he  had  not  early  in 
life  obeyed  the  diftates  of  his  now  accufing  con*, 
fcience. 


HEROIC    ACTION 

O  F 

Fabricius  a  Roman  General. 

^THHE  Phyfician  of  Pyrrhus  having  offered  ta 
-*•  Fabricius,  the  Roman  General,  to  poifoa 
his  matter,  Fabricius  lent  back  that  traitor's  letter 
to  Pyrrhus  with  thefe  words :  w  Prince,  know  bet- 
ter for  the  future  how  to  chufe  both  your  friends 
and  foes."     To  requite  this  benefit,  Pyrrhus  fent 

back 
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back  all  the  prifoners:  but  Fabricius  received 
them  only  upon  condition  that  he  would  accept 
of  as  many  of  his;  and  writ  to  him,  "  Do  not  be- 
lieve, Pyrrhus,  I  have  difcovered  this  treachery 
to  you  out  of  particular  regard  to  your  perfon,  but 
becaufe  the  Romans  fhun  bafe  ftratagems,  and 
will  not  triumph  but  with  open  force." 


THE  WISH 

Written  by  a  Gentleman 

IN    THE    EAST     I  N  D  I  E  S,    1750. 

OH,  once  again,  ye  gentle  gales, 
Waft  me  to  Albion's  fhore ; 
To  where  Dorinda  glads  the  dales, 
Oh  once  more  waft  me  o'er? 

There  circl'd  in  the  fair  one's  arms, 

My  heart  wou'd  be  at  reft; 
Secure  of  peace;  and  all  that  charms 

Or  calms  the  troubl'd  breaflt. 

But  why  this  with  ?  'tis  fond,  'tis  vain, 

Since  here  I  range  the  grove  ; 
Sclf-vanifh'd  from  Britannia's  plain, 

And  from  the  fair  I  love. 


Yet 
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Yet  here,  kind  heav'n,  and  grant  me  this, 

How  haplefs  e'er  my  fate  ; 
May  health,  and  each  tranfcendant  blifs, 

Still  on  my  charmer  wait. 


ANECDOTES  of  MORVILLIERS, 
Keeper  of  the  Seals, 

THIS  high-minded  Magiftrate  was  ordered  by 
his  Sovereign  (Charles  the  Ninth)  to  put  the 
feals  to  the  pardon  of  a  Nobleman  who  had  com- 
mitted a  murder.  He  refufed.  The  King  took 
the  feals  out  of  his  hands,  and  having  put  them 
himfelf  to  the  inftrument  of  remiffion,  returned 
them  immediately  to  Morvilliers,  who  refufed  to 
take  them  again;  adding,  "  The  feals  have  twice 
put  me  in  a  fituation  of  great  honour;  once,  when 
I  received  them;  and  again,  when  I  refigned 
them.*' 

After  the  execrable  day  of  St.  Bartholomew* 
Charles  the  Ninth  was  inclined  to  throw  all  the 
odium  of  that  deteftable  tranfaction  upon  the 
Houfe  of  Guife;  but  was  prevented  by  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  Morvilliers,  who  told  him,  that  by  afting 
thus  he  would  conciliate  the  affeftions  of  the  Ca- 
tholics to  the  Duke  of  Guife  and  the  Cardinal  of 

Lorraine^ 
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Lorraine,  inftead  of  preferving  them  entirely  to 
himfelf.  Charles  took  the  advice,  and  immedi- 
ately ordered  zprocefs  to  be  inftituted  againfl  the 
dead  body  of  the  venerable  Admiral  de  Coligny, 
as  againfl;  that  of  a  heretic  and  a  rebel. 


KING  GEORGE  I. 

A  GERM  AN  Nobleman  was  one  day  congra- 
tulating this  Monarch  on  his  being  Sove- 
reign of  this  Kingdprti  and  of  Hanover.  €C  Rather^' 
faid  he,  "  congratulate  me  on  having  fuch  a  fub- 
je£l  in  one,  as  Newton ;  and  fuch  a  fubjeft  in  the 
other,  as  Leibnitz. " 


